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INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the 
world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a 
wide variety of raw material problems. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present pre- 
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eminence of Polymer among world rubber 
suppliers. Additions are constantly being 
made to these versatile elastomers. One 
of them could supply you with the answer 
to your raw material problems. A letter to 
the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 
poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LOOKS AT REALITY 


The Berlin crisis and General Clay’s bluntness have stimulated a 
far-reaching reappraisal by the Germans of their future between 
East and West (p. 1230) which is causing them to think again 
about the most expedient way of reuniting Germany—which the 
West, in its reappraisal, must still pursue (p. 1229). 


The national anxiety may help Dr Adenauer to remain in office 
(p. 1265). 


Mr Kennedy’s speech at the United Nations on the present deadly 
perils of international anarchy was addressed not only to the 
Russians and the uncommitted countries, but also to the Repub- 
licans, who have been contending that his foreign policy has 
seemed weak (p. 1249). A look at his disarmament proposals 
shows them to be the most rational of their kind yet produced 
(p 1231) ; and a look at Russian and neutralist attitudes after his 
speech suggests that prospects, on Berlin, disarmament, and the 
UN, may not yet be utterly black (p. 1265). 


Meanwhile Russia, after an otherwise realistic evaluation of the 
state of its economy, has backed itself to outdo the United States 
in this field by the end of the decade (p. 1268). 


OUTLOOK FOR TALKS 


World Credit : agreement en principe is well short of total agree- 
ment, and the outcome of the International Monetary Fund’s 
congress of Vienna is dangerously inconclusive (p. 1275). 


General de Gaulle’s renewed efforts to negotiate successfully with 
the Algerian nationalists are expected to cause another storm at 
home before long (p. 1236) and the long-term prospects for Algeria 
are as uncertain as were those for Palestine in 1947-48 (p. 1271). 
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HOME 


POW-WOW 


The Labour Party’s conference decisions at Blackpool, thanks to 
Mr Gaitskell’s work over the past year, may be all but irrelevant 
to his and the party’s real problems (p. 1234). 


The Liberal Party looked more balanced than of. yore at Edin- 
burgh : but being right—and going Left—is not enough (p. 1244). 


At Brighton, the Conservatives at their conference will have to 
contend with a strong contingent of hangers, floggers and keep- 
out-the-woggers (p.. 1236). 


POTENTIAL 


Sales of electricity continue to outrun the forecasts ; but this can 
reduce the industry’s operating surplus ; and to invest more and 
catch up with demand, larger surpluses are needed (p. 1277). 


The English north-east holds splendid promise both socially and 
industrially : it is hardly beginning to be realised (p. 1245). 
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The Common Market: The Six and Britain have at last 
announced their betrothal ; but hagglings over the degree of love 
in this mariage de convenance still make the date of the wedding 
uncertain (p. 1233). 


A LOOK AT AFRICA 

Leopoldville, Elisabethville and Stanleyville remain at odds, but 

there is a ray of hope (p. 1266). 

Britain has yet to remedy its recent maladroitness over Katanga 

(p. 1236). Belgium is trying to avoid another Congo in Ruanda- 
Urundi (p. 1242). - 

Ghana has, naturally perhaps, an inferiority complex (p. 1237). 


South Africa is standing up to the rigours of a “ siege econamy © 
better than was expected (p. 1287). 


MIDDLE EASTERN OUTLOOK 

The major oil companies are not accepting Iraq’s demand for a 
share in the ownership of existing oil operations (p. 1278). General 
Qasim has also got a Kurdish revolt, or its aftermath, to pre- 
occupy him (p. 1238). 

As a result of this week’s officers’ revolt in Syria, it is perhaps 


necessary, and may remain so, to speak of the Disunited Arab 
Republic (p. 1235). 


A LOOK AT AMERICA 


The achievements of television in American schools are well worth 
a close look by European educational authorities (p. 1252). 


Passage of the appropriations for foreign aid has at last allowed 
Congress to go home (p. 1250) while the report of the Civil Rights 


. Commission on segregation in the schools will probably provoke 


a storm in the next congressional session (p. 1252). 


Economic recovery has not yet made itself felt in increased sales 
of consumer goods (p. 1250). 
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PARLEY 

An apparent—and dangerous—misunderstanding of what is meant 
by “free negotiation” among trade unionists may be more than 
a little disingenuous (p. 1232). 

So far no amount of talk has eased the disputes at Fords and in 
the building industry : and the tea breaks over which they have 
arisen are more expensive to the nation than may be bsp 
(p. 1237). 


PERIL 


The recent spate of air fatalities highlights the low compensation 
that airlines are prepared to- pay to the. victims’ dependants 
(p. 1288). ° 


The sharp increase in the rate of industrial accidents might be 
lowered by tough measures from the Government (p. 1238), 


PLUNGE ae 
Britain’s TV advertisers are poised for entry into the common 
market, armed with statistics and audience ratings (p. 1292). 


On November 8th Wales will resolve the biggest issue there since 
Glendower’s rebellion—the opening of pubs on Sundays (p. 1238). 


Detailed contents on page 1229 
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LANDMARK! 


... New Centre for International 
construction engineering . 
...on London's W.1:skyline, ’ 
THE NEW ; 
KELLOGG HOUSE | 


Home of 





Kellogg International Corporation 


Now Kellogg International Corporation is housed 
in Kellogg House, Chiltern Street, Baker. Street, 
London, W.1. 

Providing us with much needed room for growth 
and expansion. . 
K.I.C. provides a coordinated engineering- 


procurement and construction service to the Oil 





Refinery and processing Industry in all parts of the 
world and by exporting this engineering “know- 
how” aids the economy of Great Britain. 

Discuss your next oil or chemical plant construction 
and engineering problem with us, at ease and leisure 
in the spacious surroundings of Kellogg House, 
Chiltern Street, London, W.1. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 62 - 72 CHILTERN STREET . BAKER STREET - LONDON W.1 


13341S uINVE 







“Id ONYTH38WND 


Telephone HUNter 4444 Telex 22804 K.1.C. London 


A Subsidiary of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 


ORFOR DO STREET 








Buenos Aires + Caracas - Dusseldorf - Paris - Toronto 


Offices of other Kellogg Companies are in 5 
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Squirrels have the right idea 


or do they? 


You probably thought this advertisement was going 
to draw a neat little parallel between the nut-storing 
efficiency of the squirrel and Lansing Bagnall 
equipment. So did we. Regrettably, the squirrel 
let us down. 

Contrary to what seems to be a common supposi- 
tion, squirrels do not efficiently stock-pile their 
winter food in holes in trees. They randomly bury 
it all over the place, one nut at a time, and then 
have to go scratching around whenever they feel 
hungry. .. Never mind; delightful little creatures, 
aren’t they! Even so, and our strong British love of 
animal life notwithstanding, it might be amidea not 
to introduce squirrels into any discussion you may 
raise with us. Mention “Mechanised Muscle” by 
all means—no disillusion there! “Mechanised 
Muscle” gives your handling and storage the high 
efficiency which modern conditions demand. You 
can depend on it, 
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Lansing Bagnall 


LANSING BAGNALL LIMITED 


REACH TRUCKS, FORK TRUCKS, PALLET & STILLAGE 
TRUCKS, INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS. 


BASINGSTOKE. HANTS. ENGLAND. 


2 


Telephone: Basingstoke 1010. Telegrams: Bagnallic, Basingstoke. 
And at Bristol: Cardiff: Glasgow Leeds: London: Solihull; Portsmouth. 
Warrington: Paris; Sydney; Toronto: New York: Cleveland: Dallas, 
Oregon: and Zurich, and represented throughout the world. 
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What you see is the fruit for your dessert. But behind the attrac- 


tive end-product is the complex organization of a big factory, 
’ with at least one problem solved by Burroughs. 


LANNING FOR CANNING | - 


SMEDLEY’S LTD., OF WHYTELEAFE, SURREY 


have eight food freezing and canning factories in 
Great Britain. 













PROBLEM—to plan production and control the stocks 
of all varieties of canned and frozen foods held at 
factories and depots. 


SOLVED —with 7 Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines. 


METHOD — ‘Stock’ and ‘Programme’ cards for every 
factory are compared with orders placed. Where stocks 
need replenishing, transfers can be made immediately 
between factories to meet commitments. 


RESULT —the stock and production programme in 
each of the factories is immediately accessible from 
the Burroughs cards, giving greater flexibility in plan- 
ning production and distribution. 


SIMILAR PROBLEMS 
ARE BEING SOLVED EVERY DAY 
WITH BURROUGHS MACHINES 


2 Burroughs 








"idea cates Burroughs Machines Limited, 356-366 Oxford Street, NEV 

can be converted to London W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 9861 £5 ur 
decimal currency Accounting Sales and Service facilities from 56 centres in 

Great Britain and Eire. Manufacturing in Scotland Full det 

your lo 


See us on stand 114, Business Efficiency Exhibition, Grand Hall, Olympia, Oct. 2-11 
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DEFENCE 
BONDS 


: 0 
wil : r 





RCM Me Te 


THE GUARDIAN 


means that lively minds almost 
anywhere can now have 
MCTIGUE TRAN gear mail 





tsetse steer 


1 
‘ | 
; Defence Bonds | 
t @ Earn 5% interest per annum. | 
@ Arerepayable after only 7 years, at the 
g rate of £103 for every £100 invested. 
@ Earn this 3% bonus U.K. income tax free. 
y @ Do not have income tax on interest 
. earned deducted at source. 
’ @ May be cashed before maturity. 


5% Defence Bonds 
yield the equivalent of 











per cent (gross) per annum if 
you pay tax at the present 
standard rate of 7/9 


NEW 5% DEFENCE BONDS are on sale in. 
£5 units and you can now hold £5000 worth 


(exclusive of holdings of earlier issues) 
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Full details can be had from your bank manager, stockbroker, or from 
your local Savings Committee, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7. 
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Collector’s Corner 





A Painted Lady perhaps . . . what a prize for a youthful collector! But the 
obsolete machinery and metal scrap in the factory yard is a collector’s item, too—for 
an organisation like Thos. W. Ward Ltd. who have the facilities to handle it on a large 





scale. 

. 
Scrap metal accounts for more than half the metallic charge fed into Britain’s iron 1 
and steel furnaces. Much of this passes through Ward’s depots where mountains of : 

metal are sorted and processed every day. In these modern times, scrap has become 
an industry itself, and, as in many other fields, Wards are in the forefront of the industry. . 
h 
v 
Serving Industry Around the World TH OS. W. WARD LTD y 
¢ 
Cc 
t! 
Head Office: ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. h 





G.P. Il 
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That’s me! I’m the life and soul of the Elliott computer world. 


Then what’s all this about a party? Well, I don’t need a com- 
puter to answer that one. I’m celebrating success. The 
reason’s simple. I am successful. 


Here’s how... 
Last year at Elliott’s we sold more computers than ever before 
—not just computers, but know-how as well. That’s why we 
had success. Now it doesn’t come that easily you know, even 
when you eat, live and sleep computers, as we do. 


Take the National-Elliott 803 for example... 
You say the 803 what? It could be a train, a flight number, or 
even a space-launching count down. But it’s not. It’s a 
computer. A pretty marvellous computer too! We’ve proved 
that by selling 70 of them. 


Now, with all the experience of the 803 to back us, we’ve 


(STAND 14, COMPUTER EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, OCT. 3-12) 


designed another computer. The 503. We’ve built into it all 
the ingredients for success plus one more—speed! Speed at a 
sensible price too! 503 is a hundred times faster, yet barely 
twice the cost. Top speed. Top reliability. Top ‘quality. In 
fact a top flight computer that needs no new programming 
library, no new programming training. 


What more could anyone want ? 


Why not pay us a visit and learn more about this fabulous 
computer? We’re quite willing to let a little of our success rub 
off on you. Drop us a line first, and I'll open a case of 
champagne—vintage ’803, naturally! 


[E[LIOTT ) COMPUTERS 


COMPUTING DIVISION, ELLIOTT BROTHERS (LONDON) LIMITED 
BOREHAM WOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 


A Member of the Elliott-Automation Group fy 
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m years ago the Esso Refinery at Fawley was officially opened. It was the largest 
inery ever to be built in Britain or the entire Commonwealth. It still is. 

nce then: It has nearly doubled in size, and its original cost has more than 

ubled. The average earnings of its 3,500 employees have doubled. 


EN YEARS AGO... 


iS A BIG REFINERY 
example: 3 : 
his year'it will produce more than enough petrol to run all of this country’s 
million private cars for 4,000 miles each. 
one hour it will produce enough paraffin to keep your convector heater 
ning night and day for 5 years. 
one minute it will use as much electricity as most households do in three months. 
one day it will use as much salt water for cooling as it takes to fili 
ting George V dry dock in Southampton twice over. 
_}ery day it processes nearly 8 million gallons of crude oil. 
handles about one-third of all ships using the port of Southampton. 
@at means 37,700 ships to date. 


IS ALSO A FACTOR IN THE COUNTRY’S ECONOMY 
br instance: 


provides between one-quarter and one-third of all the oil products on which 
itain depends for its land, sea and air transport; for its industry, its 
iculture, and its domestic heating. 
has an important and increasing part to play in the British chemicals industry. 
has provided the country with £70 million worth of exports to date. 
it were still necessary (and possible) to import from United States sources 
¢ products now made at the Esso refinery, Britain’s dollar spending 
buld go up by 200 million dollars a year. 


HELPS THE LOCAL ECONOMY, TOO 
rexample: 
ough its payroll, its purchases and its payment of rates, it makes available 
local trade about £6} million a year. 
rate payment is more than the combined total of all the New Forest’s 
mestic ratepayers put together, and 2} times that of all the other 
lustries in the area. 
tthe port of Southampton it provides additional revenue of £60,000 
year in harbour dues. 


sso ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED 
FOUNDED IN 1888 ? 
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and go on 


getting paid 


If you have any worries about your retirement let The Northern 
put paid to them. When you plan for the future with 
The Northern, the outcome is an income for your retirement, 
with tax concessions into the bargain. It’s a very good 
bargain indeed, being insured with The Northern. 

These friendly people will protect you, your home, your family 
and your business, too. Get in touch with The Northern today. 


you'LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 


Northern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON : 1 Moorgate 


ACCIDENT 


Established 18 36 


MOTOR 


HOUSEHOLD 


ABERDEEN : 1 Union Terrace 


PENSIONS - 


Group Assets exceed £115,000,000 


ENGINEERING 


+ TRADE RISKS 
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HREE words at a cocktail party have turned General Lucius Clay from 
probably the most popular American in Germany into quite possibly the 
most unpopular. Talking to a group of journalists in Berlin on September 
22nd, General Clay suggested that the west Germans ought “ to accept reality ” 
in their attitude towards east Germany. No one, it might be thought, is better 
qualified to make this suggestion without being misunderstood than the man 
who faithfully defended Berlin against the Russian blockade thirteen years ago. 
Yet General Clay is already being told that his proposal amounts to capitulating 
to the Russians. Herr Lemmer, the minister of all-German affairs in Dr 
Adenauer’s government, said on Monday that any recognition of east Germany 
would be a decisive surrender to the Russians ; other German comments, unofficial 
but even more vehement, are reported by our Bonn correspondent on page 1265. 
Plainly, the search for a peaceful solution of the Berlin crisis has reached a fork 
in the road. If the policy General Clay was urging is rejected—that is, if the 
West cannot bring itself to offer some accommodation on east Germany in return 
for a real guarantee of Berlin’s freedom—the chances of negotiating a settlement 
with Mr Khrushchev will sharply diminish. If such a policy is to be accepted, 
on the other hand, many people have first to be convinced that it is right. These 
are not all Germans ; there are sceptics in Washington, too, not least perhaps 
among the advisers President Kennedy has inherited from Mr Truman’s 
Administration. 

It is not even certain that the ideas General Clay expressed will become 
official American policy. Senator Mansfield, the President’s party leader 
in the Senate, said last Sunday that some acknowledgment of east Germany’s 
existence might be inevitable, and on Monday the President himself told the 
United Nations that he was committed to “no rigid formula” on Berlin ; the 
phrase is vague, but it suggests that he might be willing to let the east Germans 
join in a new agreement guaranteeing the city’s independence. The most that 
can be assumed, however, is that Mr Kennedy is ready to offer some kind of 
recognition to east Germany provided the western alliance can stand the strain 
this puts upon it. Presumably he is now trying to judge, from the reactions to 
General Clay’s remark, whether the strain is bearable. 

This strain, it is clear, may well be considerable. The argument against recog- 
nising east Germany in any way—which is most ably set out by Mr Sebastian 
Haffner in the current issue of Encounter—cannot be dismissed out of hand. To 
recognise Herr Ulbricht’s regime, say those who oppose such a move, would be 
to violate the promise the allies made to west Germany when they enrolled it 
in Nato in 1954. The resulting disillusionment of the west Germans would be 
so great that they might well break away from Nato and seek an alliance with 
Russia as the only way left to them of reunifying their country. 

But there are two reasons for thinking that this argument stretches the 
evidence ; that the strain caused by some expedient accommodation with the 
puppet regime in east Germany will not, in fact, be intolerable. The first reason 
is that no one is suggesting the abandonment of the attempt to reunify Germany. 
The proposal now under consideration is merely to abandon one method of try- 
ing to achieve unification, which has proved totally ineffective, in favour of another 
that might be more effective in the long run. The basic promise the allies made 
to west Germany in 1954 is contained in Article 7 of the main convention signed 
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in Paris that year. In this, the western powers undertook to 
seek a “ reunified Germany enjoying a liberal-democratic con- 
stitution like that of the federal republic.” Until now, the pur- 
suit of this end has consisted of a sustained effort to bring 
about the collapse of communist east Germany by denying it 
recognition and by encouraging unrest among its population. 
How completely this effort has failed can be judged from the 
remoteness of the prospect that unity is going to be achieved 
in this way, now or ever. At no time since 1954 has east 
Germany looked like tumbling into the West’s lap ; the last 
real hope that it would do so was removed by the measures 
Herr Ulbricht took on August 13th to stop the flow of refugees 
through Berlin. 


HERE is no cause to believe that a policy which has been 
T barren for seven years will suddenly bear fruit now. A 
dragging crisis over access to Berlin, which is inevitable if 
Mr Khrushchev hands over supervision of the access routes 
to Herr Ulbricht and the allies refuse to recognise Herr 
Ulbricht’s competence to accept it, will simply stiffen attitudes 
on both sides of the Elbe. The one remaining hope of reunit- 
ing Germany lies in a policy that seeks to diminish the hos- 
tility between the two parts of Germany, not increase it. Such 
a policy must necessarily begin with an acceptance of the fact 
that, however distasteful it may be, the east German state 
exists. Only when the two halves of the country start to feel at 
ease with each other will there be a chance of a more liberal 
regime in east Germany, and hence of a gradual growing 
together of the two fractions. This path to togetherness is 
undoubtedly long, and it, too, may run into the sand, but it is 
the only one left. As often, the truth may lie in an apparent 
paradox: the best way of proving that Germany is ultimately 
indivisible is to acknowledge the fact that it is now divided. 

In the second place, it is most unlikely that the west Ger- 
mans would react to a change of this kind (which is a change 
of method, not of objective) as violently as the pessimists 
assume. In 1954, after a long inward debate, Federal Ger- 
many made a fundamental decision. It chose to link itself to 
the West, rather than seek reunification on Russian terms, 
even though this meant prolonging the division of the country. 
Nothing has happened since then to make this decision worth 
reversing. The practical advantages of the link with the West 
(and the link itself) have grown visibly stronger in the last 
seven years. West Germany has become almost inextricably 
entwined with its western neighbours, through a process of 
economic and political integration, and is profiting greatly from 
the fact ; the Germans have regained an army, and conse- 
quently a voice of authority in the world ; and they have had 
time to reflect, as they gaze into eastern Europe, on the dangers 
of subservience to the Soviet Union. The decision of 1954 was 
made just as much for Germany’s benefit as for Nato’s. The 
benefit remains, and therefore the decision should remain, the 
same. It is hard to believe that German businessmen and poli- 
ticians will abandon these benefits for the sake of a perilous 
commitment to Russia, undertaken in a fit of pique. 

There is only one real difference between 1954 and now. 
Then, the federal republic tried to combine its basic decision 
to join the West with an approach to reunification which some 
people said at the time was incompatible with the basic deci- 
sion—and has indeed turned out to be so. This incom- 
patibility could be ignored at the time, since the West was 
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still militarily superior to the communists. Now, however, if#ment. 1] 
can be ignored no longer. The communists have acquired map of ] 
nuclear equality ; the hope that they could be browbeatenfJ the Ader 
into letting eastern Germany slide into the western orbit that alon 
remote when Russia was relatively weak, has disappeared prosperit 
altogether now that Russia is relatively strong. And the com The one 
munists can rub home the point because Berlin, deep inside that Dr 
the territory they control, is a hostage to the West’s willingness exclusion 
to recognise the existing balance of power in central Europej may be tl 
On the evidence, there can only be one solution to thef[t could 
problem. It is neither to destroy the present balance of powerf{encourag 
by detaching west Germany from the West, nor to give upiireality ” 
the objective of reunifying Germany ; but to seek reunification with cert 
by means that take the present facts of life in middle Europe 
into account. If this means recognising east Germany in some 
way, one consequence would be to improve the chances of a 
getting an agreement on Berlin’s future, as well as lesseningg whetl 
the risk of war ; but the results might go deeper. Just possibly g2t dem: 
the tangle of nerves, hostility and suspicion in the area mighwduring tl 
begin to be unwoven—and thus the conditions created in whichghave bee 
Germany may, one day, be peacefully united again. and mod 
' Poland, h 
If Dr Ert 
are that | 
Christian 
flexibility 
with the 
Germany 
But otk 
his Berlin 
has alreac 
revival. 
ingredient 
at the gr 
EDERAL Germany’s agonised reappraisal of its eastemm{Aygust 1 
policy did not begin with what General Clay said itfanother NV 
Berlin a week ago. It has been going on ever sincdors, knoy 
Herr Ulbricht sealed off east Berlin on August 13th. Thdalm his a 
Berlin coup, it is true, was not by itself responsible for thar action 
electoral shift that has put an end to Dr Adenauer’s parlia#yith their 
mentary majority and brought German politics back to life lead the 
There was already a widespread desire for a change at th@hway fron 
helm. All the same, the events of August 13th were @problems. 
catalyst. The mood of prosperous euphoria which had pet¥to control 
sisted until then was pricked like a balloon. There followed] |; is th 
an earnest and worried examination of Germany’s future whiclkwallow a 
could prove a turning point in the country’s post-war history recognit 
Outsiders may find it hard to understand the depth of thifkome form 
response to the events of the last six weeks. Herr Ulbrichifiwoulg be 
after all, did no more when he wired off the Russian sect0ffdose admi 
of Berlin than Stalin had done when he wired off the Russiaiifgiving awa 
zone of Germany. But it would be a vast mistake to minimisftee half ¢ 
the impact of his action on the German people.. Despite thiincreasing! 
fact that the prospect of national reunion has steadily recedeiitesnite the 
through the years, a multitude of ties, and the intangible sens#hf recogni: 
of nationhood, still make the desire for unity a compelling painfully ir 
factor in German life. The open door in Berlin was preciolfftion for th, 
because it was the last remaining breach in the wall betwetfind any re 
the two parts of Germany. Its slamming awoke a sense “mount to ; 
national emergency. of boycotti: 
As with any Russian attack, one reaction to this was (and iM whit nea 
an enhanced demand for a strong western-oriented govel™™ Here th, 
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ever, it ment. But Herr Ulbricht’s barricades not only scarred the 
cquired™ map of Berlin. They also exploded the comfortable myth of 
whbeatengl the Adenauer era: that firm loyalty to the western cause, and 
n orbit that alone, would bring not only the gingerbread of material 
ppearedf prosperity but also the gilt of reunification on western terms. 
he com The one apparent result of this month’s election is to show 
D inside§ that Dr Adenauer’s policy—of sticking to the West to the 
lingness§ exclusion of all else—has lost ground. But Dr Adenauer’s loss 
Europe may be the gain of either of two widely different points of view. 
1 to theft could swell a revival of nationalist feeling, or it could 
f power encourage the Germans, in General Clay’s words, “ to accept 
give uppreality ” in central Europe: which, it is too early yet to say 
ification§ with certainty. 

Europe 
in some 
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~a might 
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ome Germans, at any rate, have responded by asking 
whether progress towards the goal of national unity does 
not demand acceptance of the changes in eastern Europe 
during the past fifteen years. Those Free Democrats who 
have been stoutly belabouring the failings of past policies, 
and modestly advocating such things as better relations with 
Poland, have undoubtedly gained from this new questioning. 
If Dr Erhard were to become Chancellor, all the indications 
are that he would reflect a similar current of feeling in the 
Christian Democratic ranks. This kind of readiness to show 
) flexibility towards the East by no means implies worse relations 
with the West, still less a nationalist plunge away from 
Germany’s present loyalties. 

But other currents of feeling can also be discerned. From 
his Berlin outpost, where the shock was greatest, Herr Brandt 
has already warned the West of the danger of a nationalist 
revival. As yet, the feeling is no more than latent, but the 
ingredients of a new nationalism can be seen. Anyone present 
at the great gathering outside the Berlin Senate House on 
August 17th, when Herr Brandt gave the warning against 
another Munich that so disquieted some western commenta- 
tors, knows that he was trying not to whip up feeling, but to 
calm his audience ; he was attempting to guide their impulse 
for action into modest and practicable channels, to reason 
ith their mounting irritation against the western allies, and 
to lead them in spirit (as the authorities had done in practice) 
away from the barricades to a calm discussion of Berlin’s 
problems. But the instincts Herr Brandt was then seeking 
0 control could take disturbing forms. 

It is thus a troubled patient that may now be asked to 
wallow a further dose of unpleasant medicine: that is, 
x histotyga recognition by the West of the Oder-Neisse line and, in 
th of thifkome form, of the east German regime too. This medicine 
Ulbrichtfvould be even more unpalatable to some Germans than the 
ian sect0fidose administered by Herr Ulbricht ; to them it would be 
e Russldiffgiving away all-Germany in order to preserve, precariously, the 
minimisfftee half of Berlin. The Oder-Neisse frontier, it is true, is 
espite increasingly accepted in private by Germans of all parties, 
y recedéiitespite their public claims to the 1937 frontiers. But the idea 
ible senshf recognising the east German state in any way still sticks 
ompelin@painfully in their throats. To most Germans, self-determina- 
S precioliftion for the east Germans is synonymous with national unity, 
1 betwetfiind any recognition of Herr Ulbricht’s hated regime is tanta- 
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2 sense “mount to acquiescence in division. The fact that the policy 
if boycotting east Germany has in practice brought unity not 
} whit nearer has made little impression. 
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the West, for the irritated desire to “ go it alone ”—in short, 
for a revival of nationalism. ’ What is still lacking is any kind 
of practicable nationalist alternative to the policy of building 
up Germany’s links with the West, while remaining open to 
the possibility of negotiating with the East about reunification. 
Those Germans who feel most indignant about recognising 
the existence of Herr Ulbricht’s “ concentration camp ” are 
hardly likely to apply to join it. Chastened by the bitter 
experience of defeat, streng~hened by its present prosperity, 
the Federal Republic has acquired a remarkable political 
sobriety, for which the West should be grateful. The un- 
hysterical electorate which has now eliminated not only the 
neo-nazis but even the mildly nationalist All-German party 
from the Bundestag is far removed from the unhappy people 
that brought nationalism to power in Germany thirty years ago. 

If there is a danger of a nationalist revival, it lies not in 
the threat of an immediate outburst but in the sowing of 
seeds now which might ripen later if things went badly. 
Suppose that Russian policy, instead of thrusting Germany 
into the arms of the West, made a systematic effort to detach | 
it ; suppose, too, that the economic climate took a turn for 
the worse. With bustling characters like Herr Strauss elbow- 
ing their way forward, it would be a brave man who predicted 
that leaders more alert to nationalist ambitions will not one 
day take charge of Germany. What west Germany has 
achieved so far, for itself and, no less, for the West, inspires 
confidence. But its place in the cockpit of the East-West 
struggle places strains on a twelve-year-old nation that are 
inconceivable in Britain. 

In short, it would be a dangerous mistake to assume that 
the division of Germany offers any neat solution of the German 
question. The desire for national unity remains ; it is a force 
that could still emerge to trouble the world after decades of 
frustration, as it did after the far longer hiatus following the 
Thirty Years’ War. The steady pursuit of German unity 
within the legitimate limits of the present frontiers must 
therefore remain a basic western objective—both for the sake 
of a more durable peace and, in fulfilment of a pledge, as_a 
precondition of trust between Germany and the West. 


Planned Peacekeeping 


A moment when the perils of armed anarchy are 
starkly clear may offer a chance to start moving 
toward a disarmed—and ordered—world 


66 E must create even as we destroy”; that is the 
\ X, nub of the programme for more-than-disarmament 
which the United States published on Monday, 

while Mr Kennedy was presenting its outlines in his speech 
to the General Assembly of the United Nations (which is 
reviewed by our Washington correspondent on page 1249). 
America has here “caught up with and surpassed ” Russia. 
“General and complete disarmament” is not only accepted, 
but shown to be insufficient, by itself, to escape from Arma- 
geddon. The argument is put more frankly than any govern- 
ment has yet put it. Nations will not disarm, and stay disarmed, 
unless they can be sure of international protection. ‘ There 
is an inseparable relationship between the scaling down of 
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national armaments . . . and the building up- of international 
peace-keeping machinery.” 

President Kennedy showed himself aware that he was liable 
to be accused of insincerity or unreality, or both, if he made 
such sweeping proposals while the powers were girding them- 
selves for a trial of nerve, if not of strength, over Berlin ; 
while the September sky grew heavy with Soviet strontium- 
90 ; while the ninety UN members who mourned the death of 
Mr Hammarskjéld wondered whether the nine non-mourners 
could succeed in paralysing the organisation’s present limited 
capacity to protect the peace. The President met the challenge 

‘head-on: “ While we are compelled against our will to rearm, 
we look confidently beyond Berlin to the kind of disarmed 
world we all prefer.” Advance may, indeed, require alarm. 
The best chance of moving toward a peaceful world may come 
at a moment when the perils of armed anarchy are plainest. 


uT the new American programme should not be seen as 
B the product of an atmosphere of fear and urgency. It is 
perhaps the most rational document of its kind yet produced ; 
and it deserves rational appreciation. Much of the fluff that 
marred earlier western disarmament proposals is here elimi- 
nated ; none of the cheap tricks that give Soviet proposals 
too much of their appeal has crept in. There is equal stress 
on all the vital elements: on completeness ; on immediate 
action, wherever practicable, without waiting for complete- 
ness ; on balance, both between nuclear and conventional dis- 
armament, and between the differing interests of the nations ; 
on effective inspection and verification ; and on the develop- 
ment of the peace-keeping capacity of the United Nations— 
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“the only true alternative to war ”—alongside the dismantling 
of national armaments. — . 

Mr Gromyko has been quick to turn down two of the 
specific points made in the programme and in the President’s 
speech. No treaty banning nuclear test explosions can, in the 
Soviet view, be concluded until there is full agreement on 
disarmament as a whole. And, despite all Mr Khrushchev’s 
personal pledges that he would accept whatever controls were 
asked if the West would only agree that disarmament should 
be complete, Russia will not permit any verification that arms 
retained do not exceed the agreed levels at any stage in dis- 
armament. This rejection of verification makes nonsense of 
all hopes of progressive reductions to lower and lower levels— 
and thereby makes nonsense of all the Soviet disarmament 
plans hitherto presented. 

Moscow ought to be more attracted—if west German 
desires for nuclear arms are a major factor in its current 
calculations—by the American proposal to ban, from the 
beginning of the process of disarmament, any transfer of 
control over such arms to any nation that does not yet own 
them. But the Soviet reaction to the American stress upon 
rapidly evolving peace-keeping machinery must be, to put it 
mildly, ambivalent. While Russia has lately accepted the 
idea of a permanent UN force in principle, its present aim is 
clearly to ensure that such a force could never be effectively 
employed to keep the peace. This is one of the crucial points 
on which it is now urgently necessary for the smaller nations 
to make up their minds and speak them, if they are sincere 
in their pleas for disarmament. Neither they nor others can 
hope to see a disarmed world until there is agreement on the 
constructive aspect of the problem—planned peace-keeping. 


Freely Negotiated ? 


There is a lamentable misunderstanding of what 
* collective bargaining ” means in a free society 


pause are going to be that the Government has “ inter- 

fered in settlements freely negotiated between trade 
unionists and their employers ” and “ is sabotaging the whole 
system of industrial negotiation based on free collective 
bargaining.” The first of these phrases has already been 
applied (pretty oddly) to the Government’s rejection of the 
Burnham committee’s recommendations ; and it will certainly 
be heard again if the Government rejects the proposal made by 
the employers’ representatives and other members of the Road 
Haulage Wages Council, who want the Minister of Labour to 
make a new wage increase obligatory on all employers in 
that industry. The second phrase is being used because the 
Treasury has duly refused, as last month it specifically said 
that it would refuse, to accept a recommendation from the 
industrial court that it should increase its wage offer to certain 
employees of the Admiralty. It is important that ordinary 
people should get their definitions in these matters straight. 

A freely negotiated or collectively bargained wage increase 
is one which an employer decides to pay under pressure from 
the workers and trade unions facing him, but without pressure 
from any other source. The employer may decide to make it 


T= common complaints during the battle of the wages 


in order to attract more labour, or to enjoy better labour rela- 
tions at his works, or (in a free society) simply to avoid a 
strike ; the wage offer made by Ford Motor last week was of 
this sort. There are some people (including, to judge from 
his interesting recent articles in this journal, Sir Robert Hall) 
who doubt whether untrammelled free collective bargaining is 
consistent with full employment if inflation is to be avoided ; 
but The Economist does not regard this doubt as proven yet. 
For our part, we welcome the Ford offer. Where we and Sir 
Robert and now presumably the Government do agree, how- 
ever, is that inflation is likely to be inevitable if those who 
pay wages are to be forced into bigger settlements by any 
factors other than their own assessments of the balance of 
interests before them. 

Such an extraneous factor is clearly introduced if one says 
that all employers always “‘ must accept ” the recommendation 
of any-outside committee or arbitration court or wages council. 
In the case of the Burnham committee, the Government is 
the chief paymaster of the teachers, and one really cannot 
argue that it is “interfering with a freely negotiated settle- 
ment ” when the settlement is one to which it itself has never 
agreed. In the case of the industrial court, automatic accept- 
ance of all its recommendations would thrust Britain back 
into its worst economic sickness of postwar years—which has 
not been the “ irresponsibility ” of trade unions, but blind 
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acceptance by the “ responsible ” public of constant inflation 
through arbitration. In the case of wages councils, nobody 
should complain if the particular “‘ employers’ representatives ” 
on the Road Haulage Wages Council pay their recommended 
wage increase to their own men, and if some other road haulage 
employers follow them. But if other haulage employers are 
allowed to try to stand up to a strike rather than do so, this 


Engagement 


In Paris, on October 10th, between 
Britain and the Six... the size of 
dowry to be agreed later 


has moved beyond the courting stage. A proposal has 
been made and, very provisionally, accepted. A date, 


i upen 7 October roth, has been fixed for the start of talks on the terms 
> 


of the marriage. Full-scale negotiations will not get going 
until the middle of November. But Tuesday’s decision by the 


4Council of Ministers of the European Economic Community 
Jin Brussels is nevertheless a milestone. 


The Six have now 
clearly accepted the British offer to negotiate about member- 
ship of the common market, and proposed a time-table for 
the talks. 

Just how tough the talks will be, and how large the interests 
at stake are, has been shown by the tussles over procedure 
that have been going on within the European community. 
Just as in the earlier, fruitless, phase of the cross-channel 
courtship the organisations taking part (the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation on one side, the Six on the 
other) symbolised different views of Europe, so in the present, 
more hopeful, phase the arguments over time, place and 
method of negotiation have their bearing on the more sub- 
stantial struggle to come. Within the community, France has 
been pressing for the negotiations to be held in Paris, and 
for the governments to be the negotiators. Others favour 
Brussels as the site ; and federalists have been pressing for 
the European Commission to speak for the Six. 

On the whole, the results of this first move in the procedural 
tound are encouraging. In their own internal arguments, the 
Six have compromised. The main talks are to be held in 
Brussels, the preliminary exchange in Paris ; the commission 
is to be brought into the talks, but the main responsibility is 
to be left to ministers of the various governments. More 
important, from the British point of view, the Six have not 
stuck to the extreme demand put forward in recent weeks 
by the more sceptical Europeans in Brussels and Paris: that, 
before negotiations even start, Britain should present a written 
outline of its special difficulties, with its own suggested solu- 
tions. Such a document would have hamstrung the British 
negotiators from the start, and drawn embarrassing fire from 
both the Commonwealth and the Europeans. The demand 
for it would have been a striking indication of the strength 
of those who do not want the British in. In the event, the 
Six have merely asked Mr Heath for a verbal exposition of 
the British intentions and problems. They have even agreed on 
a ceremonial signing of the treaty (if there is one) in Bonn. 

The British Government is thus entering on the trickiest as 
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really cannot be called an interference with “ free collective 
bargaining.” The fact that some nominally responsible news- 
papers are once again encouraging the public to use these 
disingenuous phrases, without for a moment thinking through 
what they mean so long as “ recommended ” increases run well 
ahead of increases in real national production, is one of the 
most depressing economic features of the present time. 


Announced 


well as the most exciting phase of the journey it embarked. 
upon in July, 1960, when its European policy first felt the 
wind of change. Inevitably, its balance on the tightrope 
between Europe and the Commonwealth will now become 
more nerve-wracking than ever. The Accra conference on 
September 12th-14th showed that the Commonwealth coun- 
tries have, naturally enough, no inhibitions about stating their 
claims, now that negotiations are in the offing ; during the 
past fortnight there have been further, no less frank, talks in 
London between British and Commonwealth spokesmen. 
Now, and during the negotiations, the Government will have 
the hard task of combining the closest Commonwealth con- 
sultation with a right resolute determination to keep control 
of the negotiations in its own hands, as a free and sovereign 
partner in the Commonwealth should, and to avoid giving 
too many hostages, either way, to fortune. 

Politically, at home, the Government may have its work 
cut out to ensure that the protestations from the Common- 
wealth do not have a wrecking effect inside the Conservative 
party. There are, it is true, signs that the vehemence of the 
cries from across the sea is beginning to rebound upon the 
protesters. Tory back-bench patriots do not relish the idea 
of being dictated to by Africans or even Australasians, any 
more than by Europeans. All the same, the leadership which 
the Prime Minister and other Ministers have provided this 
year will be needed more than ever. The first meeting with 
the Six in October is to take place on the first day of the 
Conservative party conference ; Mr Heath will have the chance 
to give his report to the faithful. 


ey the Continent, consistent effort has to go on to convince 

the Six of British sincerity. Much has been achieved by 
Mr Heath’s patient diplomacy, and by the bold (and surely 
correct) references to the value of political unity in the Prime 
Minister’s application to join. But there are still real, as well 
as tactical, doubts across the Channel. The French have 
noted that the moment of Britain’s conversion was determined, 
not by the ideals which originally created the community, but 
by the disadvantages of being outside. Will this new, hard- 
headed convert share the zeal and determination of the other 
members to develop the community once it is inside ? 

Here the immediate crux is agriculture. It has long been 
apparent that, if Britain accepted a common agricultural policy, 
it would find itself (mindful, as it must be all the time, of 
Commonwealth exporters) sharing the French interest in low 
prices. But this factor, which could give the French an 
incentive to have the British in, cannot work helpfully in the 
deliberations until they are persuaded that the British are, in 
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fact, prepared to accept a common agricultural policy. The 
Commonwealth interest, after all, might be satisfied even more 
easily by an alliance between the British and the Germans to 
stop the common market from embracing agriculture at all. 
With the tussle over agriculture within the Six themselves 
now coming to a head, the French are hardly likely to befriend 
the British with a good will in the coming negotiations until 
they feel sure that the British, once in, will play the agricultural 
game their (it is to be hoped more liberal) way. 


oO the British mean business ? That is the European 
D question. Do the members of the community really want 
Britain, with its special interests and problems, among them ? 
That is the fair retort of the British, who do not enter upon 
these historic talks as suppliants but as would-be partners. 
Everything is going to depend on the development of a climate 


PARTY CONFERENCES—II 


And Fight Again 


|" most important thing about next week’s Labour party 


conference at Blackpool is that it looks as if it is going 

to be wonderfully unimportant. It is no doubt con- 
ceivable that Mr Gaitskell might be “ beaten ” in a vote about 
the training of German troops in Wales, or about the Polaris 
bases if the Amalgamated Engineering Union should for once 
fail to fudge its mandate, or about the proper socialist attitude 
towards moral rearmament, the House of Lords or Timbuctoo. 
But everybody except the expostulating delegates concerned 
knows now that these votes cast annually in some seaside 
pavilion do not matter. By fighting again after Scarborough 
Mr Gaitskell has devalued the Labour party conference to its 
proper secondary status ; it is no small achievement towards 
‘* saving the party he loves.” 

But saved for what purpose? Experience abroad has made 
it clear what Mr Gaitskell’s aggressive purpose for his party 
should be, now that his defensive battle seems to be largely 
over. His aim should be to establish what might be called a 
Kennedy or Brandt image within the British Labour party 
before the next election. Unless the Conservatives make a 
really massive mess of things, it still seems probable that his 
hopes of winning that election will depend overwhelmingly on 
achieving this: on his success in getting a mass of middle-of- 
the-road voters to look upon Labour as the pushful, imagina- 
tive, undoctrinaire party that might “get Britain moving 
again.” What should be even more important to him, the 
prospects that the next Labour government might do any good 
for the country depend on such an achievement absolutely. 

If one speculates on the possibility of such a Brandt image 
being achieved, one arrives at an interesting conclusion. The 
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of trust from the outset. Ultimately, most of the Commonglastead tl 










wealth’s trading interests will have to be safeguarded, not bygg#! aspect: 
negotiating exceptional arrangements for Britain, but bygprices, re 
orienting the community’s common policies in the right direcqome pro 
tion ; and much of the hard horse-trading will not be capablegtion that 


of settlement unless, step by step, Britain becomes involved namely, \ 
itself in the community’s own thought and planning. vested int 

In the growth of trust, factors beyond the immediatd 
negotiations will count for much. Next month the heads of 
government of the Six are to meet again to discuss furtheg A LTHOM 
political collaboration. Whether they will invite the Britishgf1 pool, 
in at this stage is not yet clear. But, if they do, Britain wouldghould de 
be worse than foolish not to accept and make its own construcgment duri 
tive condition. Whatever British hackles some of the possiblajated fact 
implications of European integration may raise, this natiog}ent press 
of shopkeepers has always recognised, over the world andjivoid it. | 
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prospects now seem much better that Labour may look like 
an attractive alternative to the Tories in the field of foreig 
affairs, where Mr Gaitskell has had to fight for his polic 
through a welter of blood and sweat and tears. They seem 
much worse in the field of domestic affairs, where Labour cz 
look back on a recent history of careful compromise, hum, ha 
and ink. Just as Mr Cousins did much to win the last gener 
election for the Conservatives by his challenge to them in the 
1958 bus strike, so he now. seems to have won a much 
respected status for Mr Gaitskell in foreign affairs by hisfy . gettin 
opposition to him last year ; how, with or without the aid off] synan 
some overt move of opposition from Mr Cousins, can Min Tuesda 
Gaitskell wih a similarly respected status for his party imgamble on | 
domestic policy as well? ited Ar 
This is not a matter of reviving the fussy attempt td omen s 
rewrite Clause Four of the. party’s moribund constitution §,. became 
nationalisation is now a supremely irrelevant issue, and Mfr Syrian 
Mr Gaitskell gets into the right posture on other fronts hd@tation in | 
can probably simply omit all mention of steel nationalisatiomy were re 
from the next Labour election manifesto when (but not before} the Syria 
: as oe : loon, as Th 

the time to write it comes. Nor is it entirely a matter fr! 
which lieutenants Mr Gaitskell has under him, although Mid then r 
should be obvious that it will be easier for Labour to achievéfmands had 
an attractive image when and where its main departmentdims of the 1 
























ministers are men like Mr Healey than when and where the ‘ /— 
are twirling weathercocks like Mr Wilson. Certainly, t00 he rial ° 
the road to a new look for Labour in home affairs does 10 my, whic 





lie through writing more policy documents ; the history israeli fronti 
these pamphlets, which have had to be raddled (meaninggitnt Nasser 
painted red) with compromises, has been an utter disastemgrYlty with 
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mmongastead the real question that worries the floating voter about 

‘not byl aspects of the Labour party’s home policy—about planning, 

but bygptices, restrictions on the growth of production, and even 

t direcgypome problems affecting individual freedom—is the one ques- 

capableggtion that Mr Gaitskell has hitherto never dared to face: 

nvolvedgmamely, whether the Labour party is tied too closely to the 
yested interest of the trade unions. 


mediate 


reads of } 
further A LTHOUGH nobody will dare to mention the matter at Black- 


Britisygf\ pool, it is almost certainly on this front that Mr Gaitskell 
2 wouldgshould determine to fight his most delicate battle of disengage- 
onstrucqment during the coming year. Unfortunately, all the compli- 
possiblgfiated factors of party finance, personal temperament and cur- 
$ natiompent press comment will make it terribly tempting for him to 
tld andywoid it. Party finance is a barrier because the unions are now 
nore than ever the paymasters of Labour’s organisation, as 
he industrialists are of the Tories’. But the Tories, in measures 
Tike the Restrictive Trade Practices Act and in their many 
‘llindeed often undesirable) increases in profits tax, have 
yuanaged to show that their paymasters do not control their 
yblems policy ; yet they continue to gather in their cash because the 
industrialists know perfectly well that the other party would 
be liable to hit them worse. The degree of independence 
rom control by the trade unions which the Labour party now 

needs to show need be only of that same order. 

Personal temperament will be a barrier to any such struggle 
for disengagement, because Mr Gaitskell, as an intellectual 
middle class leader of what was once a proletarian party, is 
bound to feel a lonely man unless he can always instantly 
whistle up the personal support of the big trade union bat- 
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NITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Not So United 


s by his, getting rid of Colonel Sarraj, his 
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In Syria there is still considerable loyalty 


talions against the attacks of his fellow middle-class intellectuals 
on the party’s far left.;.and because he must feel that it is 
the return to loyalty of the big trade union vote that has enabled 
him to reverse the Scarborough vote at Blackpool. But, in fact, 
the trade union vote came back to him after the public’s vote 
at by-elections had begun to do so ; and this happened after 
his disciplinary action against the Foot rebels had shown the 
electorate that he was able to outface the nuclear disarmers 
of Scarborough on his own. The real lesson of the past year 
is that power in the Labour movement still resides with the 
Parliamentary party and the broader electorate, not with the 
caucus of trade union block votes and constituency delegates 
at the annual conferences. . 

Finally, the tone of current press comment may at first 
encourage Mr Gaitskell to neglect his real problem, because 
at a time of widespread strikes the newspapers always overflow 
with descriptions of how angry the striking voters are sup- 
posed to.be with the Government ; but, in fact, the one proven 
psephological point of recent years is that in the sort of indus- 
trial conditions that are likely to obtain this winter the floating 
voter gets very cross with the strikers. In 1958 the Labour 
party, by refusing to make a real declaration of independence 
from the leaders of the London bus strike, managed to get put _ 
in the pillory with them. After seven months of brave advance 
in public esteem, it is reasonable to guess that the big political 
examination question of 1961-62 will be whether Mr Gaitskell 
is going to make the same mistake again. And unfortunately 
it is this examination, together perhaps with that over his 
ambivalent attitude to the common market, which the Labour 
leader’s admirers must still feel least confident that he will 
pass. 
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established, his task, under various titles, 
was to look out for “ subversive elements ” 
in Syria, and to silence them. For the first 
couple of years or so, he performed the 
function of an invaluable watchdog for 





he aid olf] Synan vice-president of internal affairs, 
can Min Tuesday, President Nasser took a 
party impmble on the Syrian army’s loyalty to the 
United Arab Republic. But early on 
Thursday a group of army officers stationed 
. *,  @tQatana, a camp outside Damascus which 
stitUtON Bas become the traditional starting point 
e, and lor Syrian coups d’état, seized the radio 
fronts hq@tation in Damascus and announced that 
nalisatiommy were restoring “ freedom and dignity ” 
ot before’ the Syrian people. On Thursday after- 
fgets as The Economist went to press, the 
mattet “Mficers first of all called off their rebellion 
though lind then reinstated it because their de- 
o achiev@itnds had not been met. The separatist 
artmenta™ims of the rebels were underlined by Presi- 
here theygett Nasser’s prompt denial that the UAR 
‘aly, tod ould be dissolved and by the dispatch of 
mney > ¢ First Army to Damascus. The First 
does Dfimy, which is usually stationed near the 
history “israeli frontier, is a Syrian force, but Presi- 
(meaninggetnt Nasser has been trying to stiffen its 
- disastet™yalty with a scattering of Egyptian officers. 
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to the concept of union, but little any 
longer to its practical effects. Nearly all 
the results have so far been for the worse ; 
Syrians fret over their loss of parliamentary 
and press freedom, they hate taking orders 
from people they believe their inferiors in 
Cairo, and they are bitterly irked by the 
country’s economic decline. All troubles 
are blamed on the union—even the three 
years of drought that have turned Syria 
from a wheat exporter into a wheat 
importer. The discontent is widespread, 
but this does not mean a general rallying 
to the rebellious group in Damascus. While 
nearly all Syrians would dearly like more 
autonomy, fewer would happily accept the 
backward step of a complete break. And 
if, as seems likely, Colonel Sarraj is behind 
the coup he seems to be too much detested 
to offer a tempting alternative. 

Colonel Sarraj was one of the young 
Syrian officers who pressed strongly for 
unity with Egypt. Once the UAR was 


President Nasser, but, in a country that 
seethes with outspoken individualists, it 
proved impossible to silence all the people 
all the time. Colonel Sarraj’s identification 
with repressive policies had long become 
a liability to President Nasser, and it was 
only a question of time before his 
“ promotion.” Promoting a Syrian politi- 
cian to a vice-presidency in Cairo is not 
unlike turning a recalcitrant member of 
the House of Commons into a lord ; it has 
become a stage in President Nasser’s suave 
system for getting rid of people. 

Many of the politicians who led Syria 
into union with Egypt have been removed 
in this way. President Nasser looks for 
obedience rather than wit from his hench- 
men, and Syrians of high calibre are as 
notably lacking in the one as they are 
blessed with the other. But in this case 
suavity alone has not worked.’ The revolt 
has happened, and Syria’s neighbours, as 
well as the Syrians, are on the watch. 
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CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE 


A Real Debate 


HE Conservatives have been promising 
for some time that the agenda for their 
Brighton conference (on October 11th to 
14th) would show that last year’s vehement 
criticism of the National Union—for allow- 
ing its annual gathering to degenerate into 
a combination of idolatrous adulation and 
ministerial beauty show—has been heeded. 
Some of the changes in the agenda, which 
has now appeared, are minor and pro- 
cedural, Ministers are no longer to be 
allowed to monopolise quite so much of the 
microphone time ; fewer motions have been 
tabled, which will mean longer debates from 
the floor; and on the Saturday morning 
there will be the interesting experiment of a 
“sort of parliamentary question-time.” 
But the real question to which an answer 
was awaited was whether the party’s leaders 
would still stick to the traditional Tory 
practice of holding the main debates only 
on the most comprehensive motions, which 
can be interpreted to mean practically any- 
thing, leaving the more controversial 
motions to moulder undebated on the order 
paper. And the answer is that, in at least 
one instance, the Tories have now opted for 
controversy. More of the selected motions 
this year have teeth or at any rate a tooth, 
and the selected motion on crime and 
punishment has been given a whole set. 
This motion on crime frontally attacks 
the Government’s whole penal policy and 
calls for an extension of capital punishment 
to cover all murders (insane murderers 
are mercifully excluded) and for corporal 
punishment for all crimes of violence. Mr 
Geoffrey Howe, of the Bow Group, has put 
down an amendment to delete these gentle 
suggestions; his amendment endorses 
recent Government policy and calls for 
a constructive approach to the problem 
of crime, including the introduction of a 
scheme to compensate victims of crimes of 
violence. The debate should produce a 
dramatic clash between the old and new 
Toryism. Mr Butler courageously and 
rightly will throw his weight against the 
motion and seems bound to support the 
amendment which underpins his policy. 
Probably the hangers and floggers will win 
their usual majority, but their selected 
motion is so extreme that this is not abso- 
lutely certain. In any case, so long as it is 
made crystal clear that the conference has 
no power at all to tell the Government what 
to do, the Tory leaders should be congratu- 
lated rather than castigated for thus at last 
allowing their party workers’ voting to come 
right out into the open. 


Restricting Immigrants? 


ost of the other starred motions at 
the Tory conference can be accepted 
by ministers in one form or another, and 
they are therefore again chiefly of interest 
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for the opportunity they may afford for 
ministerial pronouncements or intimations 


about legislation to come. Unfortunately, 
it looks as if the Government may be going 
to announce (or hint at) new legislative 
restrictions on immigration. The motion on 
this subject is pretty specific, and Mr Butler 
himself will be answering the debate. Cer- 
tainly, party feeling on the matter is strong. 
Forty resolutions are down on the subject : 
of these all save one call for some form of 
restriction, the sponsors apparently seeing 
nothing inconsistent in the pro-Common- 
wealth party putting forward such demands. 
Among the other starred motions, that on 
Africa calls in the time-honoured manner 
for safeguards for “the economic interests 
of all the racial communities concerned,” 
but goes on to make a special plea for 
Europeans, whose interests are considered to 
be more economic than others. The motion 
on pensions is an unusually thoughtful one, 
suggesting that the Government should 
consider “developing a more selective 
system ... with a view to concentrating help 
in the fullest measure on those who for one 
reason or another most require it” ; but it 
seems unlikely that Mr Boyd-Carpenter will 
reveal any major new thinking here. The 
motion on trade unions “ would welcome ” 
an inquiry into trade union affairs and 
believes that “the nation would support 
Her Majesty’s Government if subsequently 
it decided to introduce reforming legis- 
lation” ; this is a pretty cautious motion 
and will enable Mr Hare to say much or 
nothing, as he chooses. 

Although the most dramatic Tory debate 
will be that on crime, the most important 
debates should be on the common market 
and on the British economy. The starred 
motion for the first of these merely calls in 
ministerial jargon for a close association 
with the Six, with, of course, safeguards for 
the trinity of Commonwealth, agricultural 
and EFTA interests. But it is possible that 
the anti-Europeans may table a specific 
amendment at the conference itself. The 
deep anxiety felt within the party is indi- 
cated by 43 motions on the agenda, many 
of them asking for safeguards or expressing 
reservations. The main starred motion on 


economic affairs is designed merely to allow - 


Mr Selwyn Lloyd to tilt at the dragon of 
inflation, but he will presumably have some- 
thing to say about his projected new 
machinery for planning too. 


FRANCE 


When Days Draw In 


UTUMN has brought storm signals in 
France’s political weather. The fore- 
casts of trouble to come are no longer based 
only on the echoes of gelignite explosions, 
which are now routine, or on the ease with 
which officers sentenced to jail vanish into 
thin air. There are some real changes in 
the atmosphere. General de Gaulle, in 
spite of a fairly successful provincial tour 
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last week, has rediscovered the existence of 
political parties and has invited their leaders 
for talks. The Socialists, for long known 
as HM Opposition, have now begun to 
criticise not only the government but the 
very regime they have helped to bring about. 
The critics are outspoken, and their favour- 
ite topic is the general’s successor. M. 


Mendés-France finds the situation so alarm-: 


ing that on Monday he urged “men of 
goodwill” to fill the political void by 
preparing an alternative government which 
would have two months after taking office 
in which to make peace in Algeria and 
provide a new constitution for France. 
General de Gaulle’s relinquishment of 
his special powers, and his new interest in 
politicians, may not be unconnected with 
the new tactics of the military underground. 
The advisers of the secret army organisation 
must have convinced its leadership that 
soldiers can take power in France only under 
a political cloak. General Salan, in letters to 


the press and to parliamentarians, is now | 


parading as a liberal who aims at rescuing 
democracy from the gaullist dictatorship. 

The president’s decision to see the par- 
liamentary leaders does not mean that he 
has been converted to a parliamentary sys- 
tem. Indeed, he has asked the party leaders 
not to bother him during his new attempt 
to make peace in Algeria. Is this attempt 
based on any new proposals? For the 
moment, the only new suggestion seems to 
be that a provisional executive for Algeria 
will no longer be used as an alternative to 
the FLN, but, on the contrary, as a tran- 
sitional mechanism to enable the men from 
Tunis to return. But, if the Moslem insur- 
gents show interest in the new gaullist pro- 
posals, what will. be the reaction of the 
European insurgents and their military 
allies ? It is no wonder that Parisian fore- 
casters are expecting new storms in the last 
quarter of the year. 


BRITAIN AND KATANGA 


How to Be Suspect 


a is now saying the right things 
about Katanga ; unfortunately, it has 
been suspected, partly because of its own 
maladroitness, of doing the wrong things. 
Many British investors have, through Tan- 
ganyika Concessions, an indirect interest in 
Union Miniére du Haut Katanga, the com- 
pany that dominates the province. To the 
persistently anti-colonial heart this is a nag- 
ning memory. The Foreign Office, a trifle 
clumsily, has made many people think that 
what Britain wants is Katanga’s secession. 
Its heated demands to know what the 
United Nations was doing when fighting 
broke out in Elisabethville on September 
13th were seen as evidence of this. Th 
federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland has 
seemed to support Mr Tshombe, and this 
reflects on Britain, which is ultimately 
responsible for. the foreign policy of th 
federation—in spite of the contrary impres 
sion given by Sir Roy Welensky, the feder# 
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prime minister. It has been reported that 
pressure by Sit Roy on the British Govern- 
ment led to British pressure on the UN, in 
the weeks before fighting broke out, to go 
easy On Mr Tshombe. Several correspon- 
dents have reported that the result of this 
was to give Mr Tshombe a chance to gather 
his forces. 

For this reason the British Government’s 
stated policy, as described by Mr Edward 
Heath a week ago and assiduously put for- 
ward by many official spokesmen since then, 
is to be welcomed. Britain supports the UN 
resolutions on the Congo: it supports the 
expulsion of foreign soldiers and advisers ; 
and it is in favour of attempts to bring about 
a peaceful reintegration of Katanga into the 
Congo. Mr Heath said, “The British 
Government has never supported the seces- 
sion of Katanga from the Congo, nor do we 
favour it now.” What is opposed is the use 
of force—and especially UN force—against 
Mr Tshombe. This puts the British 
Government on the side of much of former 
French Africa, if not of many English- 
Britain’s unpopularity 
over Katanga can be further diminished if, 
in future, the Government’s views are ex- 
pressed solely in the United Nations head- 
quarters and the General Assembly. Direct 
pressure on the UN forces on the spot is 
too easily interpreted as interference. 


GHANA 


Valley of Suspicion 


HANA is becoming its own worst enemy. 

Introspective, and sometimes irra- 
tional, the nation seems to be in a mood of 
black anger. On his recent tour of com- 
munist capitals, President Nkrumah vio- 
lently attacked colonialism, which he has 
every right to do. But his language, and 
his choice of platform, made it look as if 
he were specifically and bitterly attacking 
Britain—which, in all fairness, he is less 
justified in doing. Similarly, Dr Nkrumah, 
worried about his own left wing, and sus- 
picious of Britain’s policy in Katanga, has 
felt obliged to dismiss General Alexander, 
his British chief of staff. This is Ghana’s 
own business ; but the manner in which the 
dismissal was conducted was inept, and 
made Ghana look more sulkily introverted 
than ever. 

The events in Katanga have led to what 
Ghana’s acting High Commissioner in Lon- 
don, Mr Kwesi Armah, calls “the recent 
controversial exchanges between a section 
of the British press and a section of the 
Ghana press.” The section of the Ghana 
press that is free to say. what it likes because 
it almost invariably says what the govern- 
ment likes has been ‘so bitterly anti-British 
(especially in its references to Mr Ham- 
marskj6ld’s death) that the Ghana govern- 
ment has felt obliged to dissociate itself 
ftom some of the more: hair-raising pas- 
sages, But, unfortunately for Ghana, Mr 
Armah is not the best choice of man to 
¢xplain this sort of thing. In spite of his 
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diplomatic post, he is also chairman of the 
Committee of African Organisations, ‘a 
London umbrella for all ‘the radical and 
revolutionary African groups important 
enough to have London representation. 
This committee has every right to exist, to 
organise marches and demonstrations, and 
to disapprove of British policy in Africa. It 
is not in Ghana’s interests, however, for its 
acting High Commissioner to be the com- 
mittee’s chairman. 

None of this is a reason for cancelling the 
Queen’s proposed visit to Ghana ; indeed, 
the visit may help to restore some of the 
country’s easily wounded pride. And the 
Americans, perhaps wise to make Ghana 
wait for their signature to the loan for the 
Volta river dam, would not be wise to hold 
back altogether. Ghana is suffering from a 
national inferiority complex, and cannot be 
expected to come out of the valley of sus- 
picion unless treated with care and sym- 
pathy. 


TEA BREAKS 


The Cost of Tea 


AS the date of the threatened strike in a 
tea-cup at Ford Motors draws steadily 
nearer, it is beginning to look as though the 
union leaders are not all that anxious to 
launch a major official strike on an issue that 
can only lead them into public ridicule 
(especially as a sterner struggle on their new 
£350 million a year wage demand for all 
engineering workers may yet lie ahead). The 
lengthy process of getting official union 
backing from all the 27 unions involved at 
Fords may yet allow some way out of the tea 
break dilemma there to be found. But, by 
a silly coincidence, the building workers are 
now involved in a controversy Over this 
mainstay of the British way of life. A new 
agreement for building workers comes into 
force on Monday, allowing for a reduction in 
hours to 42 a week, and a wage increase of 
6d. an hour: the agreement provides a maxi- 
mum of one hour’s break or breaks a day 
“for refreshment,” including a minimum 
half-an-hour for the midday meal. The em- 
ployers say that this can mean that the other 
two quarter-hours may -be spent, unpaid, 
consuming tea. The unions say that the 
agreement does not mention the time- 
hallowed tea-break, and that they intend to 
go on as before—which means taking two 
quarter-hours off each day being paid for 
drinking the cup that cheers. 

The building employers estimate that they 
could save as much as 123 million man- 
hours a week if ever they could cut out the 
paid tea-breaks altogether ; theoretically this 
could enable Britain to build about 20,000 
more houses a year. More dramatically, a 
correspondent in the Daily Mail has esti- 
mated that, in British: industry and com- 
merce as a whole, tea breaks may cost. the 
country 50 million man-hours every week— 
or about as long as it took to build the whole 
of the Mr. Whether or not this is a reason- 
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able guess, there is plenty of evidence 
that the effects of tea breaks can be dis- 
astrous, when a production line has to be 
stopped while men down their cupfuls, 
or work carelessly while drinking on the 
job. But it is also quite clear that British 
workers are not willing to do without their 
breaks altogether, whatever other induce- 
ments are offered. Probably the most that 
can be hoped for at present is that (a) British 
industry may start to work out more 
efficient ways of getting tea to men on the 
job, so that there is less queueing and hang- 
ing around before and after the service of 
it ; and (b) that tea breaks should become 
more fixed and organised, instead of being 
spun out (as they often are in the building 
trades) to twice their theoretical length. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Reforming Aldermen 


NE of the papers down for discussion at 

the Conservatives’ conference on local 
government, which will be held on October 
roth in advance of the main jamboree at 
Brighton, is a lively dissertation by Mr 
Bryan Keith-Lucas of Oxford: it. calls for 
more experiment in the structure of muni- 
cipal government, questions the value of 
aldermen and seeks to increase public in- 
terest in local administration. And three of 
the motions tabled for the main conference 
itself, one of which might just conceivably 
be drawn in a ballot for debate, also call for 
reform of the aldermanic system. 

It is good that local Tories should be 
taking this problem seriously. This year 
has séen, once more, local parties with an 
actual minority of elected councillors 
hanging on in power for the next three. or 
more years because they controlled enough 
aldermen to swing the vital vote for the 
mayoralty. The law should be altered, 
quite simply, to stop minority parties 
practising this deceit. Where parties have 
dead-heated, the issue is more complicated ; 
but it is anomalous that parties should cling 
on for as long as they can do by pack- 
ing the aldermanic bench. The suggestion 
made in The Economist of May 2oth 
was that, when there is a dead-heat of 
elected councillors in the boroughs, the 
existing aldermen should continue for 
another year, when one-third of the coun- 
cillors would again be due for re-election 
and the voters would have another chance to 
make their wishes felt. Reform along these 
lines seems more desirable than scrapping 
aldermen altogether. When a party has won 
fairly and squarely in a popular vote, it 
should be entitled to take enough extra seats 
(for aldermen) to make its control effective, 
and not be dependent on whether one coun- 
cillor falls ill or takes a holiday. Other 
changes that should be advocated at Brigh- 
ton are that the parties should take much 
more care in picking the right kind of alder- 
men and co-opted committee members (i.e., 
they should generally be people with special 
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financial or other expertise); that the normal 
renewable aldermanic term should be 
limited to three years instead of six ; and 
that all councils should allow much freer 
reporting of important committee debates, 
so that the electorate can be fully aware of 
how council decisions are reached. 


DRINKS IN WALES 


Challenge to the Chapel 


ALES will hold its referendum about 

whether to open its pubs on Sundays 
on Wednesday, November 8th. All 
thirteen counties (Radnorshire was the last 
to lodge its request) and the four county 
boroughs of Cardiff, Merthyr Tydfil, Neath 
and Swansea have applied for a local option 
poli—a unanimity of application which, 
however predictable, has rejoiced the heart 
of the Sunday Opening Council, whose eager 
volunteers have been tramping twenty miles 
a day to rustle up signatories. The openers’ 
campaign has developed into the biggest 
direct challenge that the chapel influence 
on Welsh life has had to meet in recent 
years, and the consequent national debate 
is ranging far wider than those households 
where the very word brewer is as much a 
symbol of alien domination as landlord. 
Fierce differences have arisen inside the 
Welsh Labour party, and the nonconformist 
establishment has come into bitter collision 
with the Anglican Archbishop of Wales, who 
dared to designate alcohol as a gift from 
God. 

But this rumbling of traditional artillery 
in defence of the Welsh Sunday is not likely 
to be the decisive factor in the November 
vote: nor is the last stand of the tem- 
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perance brigade itself. If the chapels have 
any hope in the present fight it does not 
come from the appeal of abstinence, but 
from the self-interest of the established 
Sunday drinking clubs. Some of these 
clubs satisfy the drinking classes so fully 
that those who run them are hoping that 
their clientele will not bother to turn out to 
vote for the superfluous additional oppor- 
tunity of Sunday drinking within the prim 
legality of licensed public house hours. 

There is much to be said for the distinc- 
tive qualities that the chapel instilled into 
an older way of life. But-the chapel’s real 
decline of power has been the steady, and 
in some districts almost total, drift from 
Sunday worship at Bethel and Bethesda. 
Its influence is unlikely to be recovered by 
inflexible resistance to a legal change that 
is calculated to regulate the consumption 
_of God’s gift in a way that the private clubs 
do not. 


IRAQ 
Old Perfidious 


N the credit side of Britain’s Middle 

East policy are the number of Iraqi 
booby traps that have not been fallen into. 
Since the Iraqi revolution in 1958, there 
have been a number of occasions when, 
under less skilful piloting, Britain might 
well have taken a header into just such a 
tangle of abuse and suspicion as knotted up 
Anglo-Egyptian relations for several wasted 
years. Diplomatic relations with Iraq have, 
more often than not, been provoking, but 
the British Government has stuck stolidly 
to the line that General Qasim is the best 
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CHECK TO AMERICAN PRIDE 


in population, in prosperity, and in power 
at a rate and in a way which was not well 
either for her neighbours or herself. Her course 
had been so triumphant, so unparalleled, so free 
from difficulties, so unchequered by disaster or 
reverse, that the national sense and the national 


q The great Republic of the West had grown 


morality had both suffered in the process. A 


boundless territory, an exhaustless soil, a 
commerce almost unequalled, mineral wealth 
quite unfathomed and apparently unlimited, a 
people rapidly increasing in numbers and 
endowed with most of those qualities which 
ensure empire and predominance to their 
possessors,—had fairly, and not unnaturally, 
turned the heads of the whole nation. They 
believed that no other nation could stand up 
against them, that none had a claim to interfere 
with them or thwart them, that the rest of the 
world had no rights which could for a moment 
be suffered to stand in the way of their interests 
or their designs. They were so rough, so 
encroaching, and so overbearing, that all other 
Governments felt as if some new associate, 


untrained to the amenities of civilised life, and 
insensible alike to the demands of justice and 
of courtesy, had forced its way into the areo- 
pagus of nations ;—yet at the same time they 
were so reckless and so indisputably powerful, 
that nearly every one was disposed to bear with 
them and defer to them, rather than oppose a 
democracy so ready to quarrel and so capable 
of combat. . . . This being so—and who can 
gainsay it ?—with what colour or consistency of 
reason can we be charged with selfishness or 
want of generosity, because we rejoice that an 
excess of power which was menacing to others 
and noxious to themselves has been curtailed 
and curbed; that we are spared the painful 
alternative of ceaseless squabbles and ceaseless 
endurances or of a desperate and decisive con- 
flict ; that pride which was fast becoming a 
disease has met with a salutary check ; that the 
weak places and the radical faults in those 
democratic institutions which they were accus- 
tomed to worship with a blind idolatry have 
been laid bare in time ? 
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prime minister the Iraqis have got. But the 
notion of Albion’s perfidy is much too 
deeply embedded in Iraqi minds to be dis- 
lodged by the evidence of a few years of 
correct behaviour. It is sad but not sur- 
prising, therefore, that General Qasim has 
swung so easily and so vigorously into 


accusing the British of helping his rebellious | 


Kurds. 

The charge, first made by General Qasim 
at a press conference on September 23rd 
and repeated during the week by Baghdad 
radio and newspapers, is that the British, 
backed by the Americans, helped to 
instigate the Kurdish revolt by supplying 
the rebels with money and munitions. The 
implication is that Britain, with Kuwait and 
the Iraqi oil negotiations in mind, was bent 
on creating serious trouble in the Kurdish 
north of the country in order to weaken 
General Qasim’s stern resolve. The charge 
will probable fizzle out on its own. But it 





FY 
bs 2 i Rs 
Mullah Mustafa Barazani and friends 


does make the atmosphere for the talks 
between the Iraqi government and the oil 
companies, which were once again resumed 
on Thursday, even more inauspicious than 
it was already. 

At his press conference General Qasim in- 
dicated the extent of the Kurdish revolt by 
admitting that it had spread to cover one- 
third of the country ; he also claimed that it 
had now been stamped out. This seems as 
doubtful as the conflicting reports about 
Mullah Mustafa Barazani’s capture and 
whereabouts. There is still no evidence that 
the Kurds had the help of any outside 
government. General Qasim, who is expect- 
ing a considerable assignment of arms from 
the Soviet Union, specifically absolved 
Russia from any involvement in the revolt. 
From time to time, it has been in Moscow's 
interest to stir up trouble among the 
Kurdish minorities ; now, the Russians may 
feel that their interests would be better 
served by simply waiting for the outcome of 
the oil talks. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Danger at Work 


Zo annual report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories is a grim document this 
year, with industrial accidents up by 9 pet 
cent ; in particular, there has been an i- 
crease of 17 per cent in the number of 
accidents to boys and of 10 per cent to gitls 
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Superb cushioning 


Cushioning is something we all need for our 
daily comfort—to lie on, sit on, rest our 
weary heads (and jump on if we feel like it). 
Today, the blows of life are increasingly softened 
by polyurethane foam, the newest material to 
inspire the industrial designer with its lightness, 
flexibility and versatility. Polyurethanes are 
made from polyether polyols, on which Shell 


have done a great deal of successful research 
and gained a mass of practical knowledge. This 
information—with a range of polyether polyols 
of the highest consistency—is now at the service 
of all foam manufacturers. To carry this a stage 
further—write to the Information Officer, Indus- 
trial Chemicals Division, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London W.1 


Shell Chemicals 
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ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD YOU'LL FIND THE PRODUCTS OF YALE & TOWNE 


TURIN, Italy—High stacking in extremely narrow space but time and money too. Yale industrial lift meni. i 
aisles by Yale Warehousers increases storage capacity trucks, in capacity ranges from 1,000 to 200,000 pounds, average 

in this plastics factory which supplies components for assure you of fast, efficient, dependable movement of for muc 
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@ Yale makes the world’s @All Yale industrial lift @ All Yale materials handling @ For further information 
most complete range of petrol, trucks are uniformly high in equipment is available in contact your Yale sales and RESI 
LP-gas, electric, diesel and quality, wherever they are the currencies of the free service representative, located 
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In part, this growth may be due to the 
arrival at work of the first wave of the 


-school-leaving bulge, with a corresponding 


increase in the numbers of young people at 
work. But these trends merely point to the 
need for better training, and _ stricter 
enforcement, of the existing safety laws 
for young people in their first jobs. 


Accidents are reported to the inspec- 
_torate if they cause a minimum of three 
days’ inability to work at the usual 


rate: 190,266 people suffered such accidents 
last year, causing the loss of some 800,000 
working days. Most tragically of all, 675 


_people were killed by accidents at work last 
"year. 


The Minister of Labour, in presenting 


“these figures, rightly described this as a 
“wholly indefensible waste of manpower.” 
'He is to call special meetings with em- 


ployers’ associations in various industries 


with bad records to see what can be done ; 
_but it does not appear that he intends either 


to strengthen the force of 400 factory 
inspectors, or to spend any more money on 
education or advertisements. His insistence 
that the preservation of safety is the em- 
ployers’ job is perfectly correct: but it is 
open to doubt whether they in fact do it 
adequately. Many factories see an inspector 
only once every other year—which is not 
the fault of the inspectors, but is inadequate 
when both employers and workers often 
have a positive incentive to become mildly 
careless, and thus expose themselves or their 
workpeople to danger. Men on piecework 
may well find that effort is reduced and 
speed increased by leaving a guard off a 
machine, by not wearing heavy protective 
boots, or by failing to wear a hot and 
cumbersome helmet. Employers in build- 
ing and civil engineering have the worst 
safety records: it is not a pure coincidence 
that these industries often work against time 
to complete a contract. 

Fines for disregarding legal safety pro- 
visions have recently been raised to a maxi- 
mum, for employers, of £60 for milder and 
{300 for graver offences, and for workers of 
{15 and £75. But in 1960, when cases 
were heard against 982 defendants, the 
average fine was only £18. There is a case 
for much more toughness here. It is true 
that, on the figures available (which are not 
always strictly comparable), Britain still 
appears to have a better record of industrial 
safety than most other big industrial 
nations ; but it is important that the country 
should keep things that way. 


INDOCHINA 


The Other Menace 


RESIDENT KENNEDY was right to remind 
delegates to the United Nations 
General Assembly that Berlin is not the only 
place where international peace is in peril. 
The insidious character of the “ creeping 
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war ” in south Vietnam disguises its serious- 
ness, but, as the President put it, aggressions 
are no less real because men are knifed in 
their homes and not shot in the field of 
battle. Latterly, in fact, the assassin’s 
knife and the terrorist’s bomb have been 
supplemented by military action on an in- 
creasing scale. . 

Such graduation is disquieting, but it is 
also an opportunity. In the Malayan em- 
ergency, the terrorist bands never graduated 
to full-scale war and therefore remained 
elusive to the last. In south Vietnam, the 
bands have grown to battalion size and are 
often intercepted and encircled by the 
south Vietnamese army. Casualties are high 
on both sides ; even if communist claims are 
suspect, they do provide a yardstick of in- 
tensity, and the latest claim is that 700 


FIGHTING IN THESE PROVINCES 


I Kien Phong 4 Doh tang 
2KienTuong 5 Phong Din 


Long An 


government troops were wiped out by 
“* people’s self-defence units ” at the end of 
August and the beginning of September. 
The main areas of recent fighting are shown 
on the map. 

If these incidents were merely of a local 
nature, they would be disquieting enough, 
but they form part of a communist offensive 
directed from north Vietnam, in which 
Laotian territory is used both as a base and 
as an infiltration route. The Russians are 
indirectly involved because of their assist- 
ance to the Laotian communist guerrillas, 
and the Americans because of their help to 
President Diem’s government in south 
Vietnam. Precise details of the communist 
build-up in the south were given to Lord 
Home, as co-chairman (with Mr Gromyko) 
of the Geneva conference on Laos, in a 
south Vietnamese note on August 17th. 

The communist delegations at the con- 
ference, however, still steadfastly refuse to 
admit north Vietnamese assistance to the 
Laotian guerrillas or to discuss the use that 
is being made of Laotian territory. At south 
Vietnamese insistence a clause prohibiting 
the use of Laotian territory for aggression 
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against neighbouring countries has been in- 
cluded in the western draft proposals for a 
protocol to protect the neutrality of Laos. 
As Mr Harriman, the head of the American 
delegation at Geneva, pointed out in Saigon 
last week, the crux of the problem is there. 
Indeed, the problems of Laos and Vietnam 
cannot be solved in isolation, either from 
each other or from the wider issues of the 
cold war. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Knowing their Unions 


fi ee new spotlights have been thrown 
this week on the affairs of British trade 
unions. First, the peripatetic investigating 
team from the International Labour Office, 
which has already made cautiously diplo- 
matic surveys of trade unionism in 
Russia and America, has published its 
pamphlet* about Britain. It is perhaps 
useful to be reminded that to a foreign 
eye there is a remarkable agreement in 
Britain that the unions are to be accepted 
as a necessary and useful national insti- 
tution. Less cosily, if still fairly obvi- 


ously, the team remarked on the sur- 


vival in British uniens of “ machinery 
and methods that appear outmoded” 
(“ appear” is nicely diplomatic). Unions 
would do well to ponder the remark that 
sometimes “the protection of the interests 
of organisations and ‘of the trade union 
movement as a whole seems to have priority 
over the protection of individuals.” But the 
real audience for this useful factual sum- 
mary is abroad—it is tempting to wonder 


* The Trade “Union Situation in the United 
Kingdom. ILO. $1.75, 7s. 6d. 


EYES AND TEETH 


Last year nearly § million pairs of 
glasses were supplied under the 
national health service. The mini- 
mum charge was then 25s. as it had 
been since 1951; it was increased to 
30s. in May this year. The charges 
offset a third of the gross expenditure 
on the ophthalmic services. 13} million 
courses of dental treatment were com- 
pleted in 1960, excluding any carried 
out under the school health service. 


Millions 
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how one renders “ a tortious act under com- 
mon law ” in Spanish ? 

More substantial food for thought is con- 
tained in a new Penguin Special by the 
doyen of British industrial correspondents, 
Mr Eric Wigham of The Times.t| Mr 
Wigham really knows his stuff: as a piece 
of analysis, and as a summary of the main 
contentious incidents in which the unions 
have been involved since the war, his book 
could hardly be bettered. Unofficial strikes, 
union elections, communist plots, the poli- 
tical levy, the feebleness of -the TUC’s 
leadership and—briefly, but still pointedly 


—the inadequacies of employers’ organisa- ° 


tions: all these are explained with chapter 
and verse, in a skilful feat of condensation. 
Mr Wigham’s last chapter contains his 


recommendations about what. should be. 
done, as much by government and em- 


ployers as by the unions’ themselves, 


Particularly topical and “reasonable is. his. 
suggestion for new legislation to.control the ~ . 
conduct of union elections and to protect - 
the rights of those. threatened with vic-_ 


timisation after a strike, or by the imposi- 
tion of a closed shop—but nothing more. 
Trade unions would. certainly be able. to 
do their job more efficiently if they accepted 
Mr Wigham’s suggestions: the question is 
whether the job he wants. them to do is the 
right one. His approach to wage bargaining 
is Guillebaudian: a fair price should be 
paid for work, irrespective, it seems, of the 
profitability of the industry involved. This 
leads to a rather vaguely adumbrated scheme 
for a planned share-out of wages, with the 
unions playing an active part in deciding 
who gets what share—and restraining their 
members when an increase is not due. It 
is engaging, if not surprising, that the author 
ends with a confession of his certainty that 
few of his suggestions will be adopted. 


+ What’s Wrong with the Unions. By Eric 


Wigham. Penguin. 3s. 6d 


RUANDA-URUNDI 


Belgium’s Twins 


Ela anxious to avoid pre- 
senting the world with another Congo, 
the Belgians are doing their best to bring 
Ruanda-Urundi, a _ small, overcrowded 
trusteeship territory on the border of the 
Congo, to peaceful independence. The 
results of the elections in Ruanda this week 
and in Urundi two weeks ago do not give 
much hope. In Ruanda the Parmehutu 
party won an overwhelming victory. This 
is not surprising; it draws its support 
mainly from the Bahutu people, who com- 
prise more than 80 per cent of Ruanda’s 
population. Their former overlords, the tall 
Watutsi, have been politically eliminated 
and the monarchy—a Watutsi institution— 
has been decisively rejected. 

The situation is complicated, however, by 


‘and Tanganyika. 
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the close co-operation that has arisen 
between Parmehutu and the Belgian admini- 
stration. Parmehutu needed Belgian help 
to overthrow the Watutsi ; it also believes in 
delaying independence until it can con- 
solidate Bahutu rule. The Belgians, hoping 
to keep more influence in an independent 
Ruanda than they have been allowed to keep 
in the Congo, have given unqualified sup- 
port to the Bahutu ; this has made other 
African states (including neighbouring 
Tanganyika) look on Parmehutu with sus- 
picion and toy with the irresponsible idea 
of supporting the autocratic Watutsi and 


‘their deposed monarch, Kigeri V. There is 


talk of Ruanda- Urundi joining an. éast 
African federation with Kenya, Uganda, 


obstacle. 
In Urundi, the 
0 | Uprona . patty, 
a ueaupa }| which draws tae 
l Pe Bahutu and. 
, Watutsi support, 


won the elections ; $ 
it is willing to re- 
tain the monarchy 
and is strong be- 
cause tribal divi- 
sions are less 
marked in Urundi 
than in Ruanda. 
But Uprona is 
anti - Belgian, and 
with the late Mr 





has had contacts 


-Lumumba’s Mouvement National Congo- 


laise. It does not at first sight look like the 


sort of party that would easily co-operate 


with Parmehutu in Ruanda. It seems as if 
it is going to be as difficult to keep Ruanda 
and Urundi together as it will be to keep 
the separate elements of Ruanda in one 
piece, 


INDUSTRIAL TAXATION 


To Him that Hath... 


Os of the most interesting movements 
of economic opinion in recent months 


has been the retreat from the idea that 


governments should help lame dog indus- 
tries over stiles, towards the view that they 
should actively encourage industries which 
are contributing most to growth. To him 
who is expanding should more be given ; 
to him who is losing that which he hath 
should a sharp clout from the fiscal knob- 
kerry be applied. The most extreme in- 
stance of this viewpoint has now appeared 
in an interesting paperback book* written 
by nine American economists. It is a rather 
turgidly written and academic treatise, 
dropping into differential calculus here and 
there, but its central proposal is simple. 
The authors suggest that a new system 
of taxes and rebates should be applied to 
business firms, based upon a target rate of 
growth. If the target rate of growth in out- 


. received.” 


But these political com-’ - 
plications ‘are likely: to present a formidable 


.. industries, 
"pay the price. . 
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put (or in value added) were set at § per 
cent, then all firms that exactly attain that 
target should have these new taxes exactly 
offset by rebates. Firms that grow by more 
than § per cent in a year would receive a 
rebate larger than the additional tax, and 
firms whose rate of growth fell below § per 
cent would receive a rebate smaller than the 
additional tax. The authors suggest that 
very small firms should be allowed the alter- 
native of opting out into more normal 
systems of taxation, although “ once having 
entered into the scheme they would not be 
permitted to withdraw, at least until their 
‘payments into it had matched the rebates 
But among bigger businesses 
“requests for exemption of firms in de- 
clining industries or in situations in which 


Market forces make it very difficult to 


“achieve growth .. . must be firmly rejected.” 
The authors’ éxplain that people “ will 
‘still be able to get the products of declining 


priorities . 


but only if they are willing to | 
; A> change in the social | 
. would be reflected in higher 


om 


“prices of those products that serve as a drag | 


“on the expansion of output.” 


In an economy | 


that has grown used to subsidising (instead | 
of quickly killing off) declining industries | 
like fishing and shipbuilding, this would | 


-be a revolutionary idea. 


But, for a trading | 


country that needs to expand its growth } 


industries and shed its stagnant ones, is | 


there not something in it? 





* What Price Economic Growth? Edited 
by Klaus Knorr and William. J. Baumol. 
Prentice-Hall International. _ 184 pages. 15s. 











Correction.—Our issue of September gth 
contained a series of articles on the Press 
in the course of which, in an article entitled 
“ Can Provincials Prosper ?,” we stated that 
Mr Thomson was undertaking a consolida- 
tion of his interests in Ulster and that he 
was “selling off the machinery of the 
morning Northern Whig and printing it on 
that of the evening Belfast Telegraph.” 

This was and is not, in fact, correct. The 
Northern Whig is an independent private 
company owned by the Cunningham family 


-and is not owned by Mr Thomson as our 


article implied. 


if Britain 
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A guide to the economic effects of 
membership of the Common Market 


A booklet written and published by 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
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Wise father — Henry Yeoman. Insists on his 
children having flame-resistant nightclothes. 
So when Susan has her bedtime romp with 
daddy, everyone’s relaxed. No danger of her 
nightdress going up in flames. That’s where 
chemicals from Oldbury come in. 

Proban Ltd.—a company owned jointly by 
Albright & Wilson and The Bradford Dyers’ 
Association — makes Tetrakis Hydroxymethyl 
Phosphonium Chloride at Oldbury. And Tetra 


... what we said ...is an essential part of the 
Proban finish applied to fabrics to ensure that 
they won’t catch fire. Less risk for wearers and 
less worry for parents like the Yeomans who 
believe in prevention — and Proban! 

This is only one of the ways in which A & W 
chemicals play a part in the life of Mr. Yeoman. 
As one of the biggest organisations inthe British 
chemical industry, the Albright & Wilson Group 
contributes — but we could go on like this. .. 


Albright 
& Wilson 


Group%9 


1 


43 
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HOME REPORT | 


around Britain. 


Left and Right 





FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


the Liberals, as they converged on Edinburgh last week 

for their annual talkfest, with the international storm clouds 
gathering and a thin drizzle of national rain wrapping the city in a 
pall of grey, were expectant and gay. As they flocked in unprece- 
dented numbers into the Usher Hall—built in 1914 when Mr 
Asquith was Prime Minister—nothing could dampen their spirits : 
not even a row of Daily Herald posters which were someone’s idea 
of suitable platform decoration. Earnest, enthusiastic, dedicated, 
they were assembling to give the face of Liberalism a final polish 
to dazzle the supposedly watching electorate. Eminently respec- 
table, without a beatnik or a horny hand showing, they looked 
comfortably middle class ; and later betrayed their precise social 
origins by cheering wildly not for liberty or for justice, but for 
the abolition of snobbery and class barriers. 

Visually the party is beginning to look much more balanced, 
and is matching appearance with behaviour. Telegrams were 
despatched to the usual totems—Lord Samuel, Lord Thurso, Lord 
Beveridge ; and one very alive, brilliant and sparkling one, Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter, turned up on the platform. But, on the 
whole, the elders were content to stay away and let the leadership 
pass to younger hands. Mr Jo Grimond, urbane, charming, good 
looking and eloquent, was suitably balanced by the new president, 
Mr Edwin Malindine, a businessman and veteran candidate, a 
down-to-earth figure whose job was to appear to anchor the pro- 
ceedings to reality. Behind them were ranged the technocrats, 
Mr Byers, Mr Bonham Carter (although he is an intellectual as 
well), Mr Wigoder, and others, who have streamlined the party— 
flattening a number of stalwarts in the process—men who know 
their minds and can act and speak with authority. Seated beside 
them, less of an organisation man but no less ruthless, was Mr 
Jeremy Thorpe, who made the outstanding speech of the assembly 
in support of Britain’s entry into the common market, and who is 
regarded by some as heir apparent and by others as heir pre- 
sumptive. Na 

These in turn were backed by solid ranks of Men and women 
in their twenties and thirties, who have genuinely and unselfishly 
thrown in their lot with the party and include a high percentage 
of those fiery enthusiasts who were close to the heart of John 
Morley, but whom Bagehot found so tiresome. Mr Richard Moore, 
secretary of the Liberal International, is their acknowledged doyen. 
He scattered a fine shower of Miltonic sparks on behalf of the 
people of east Germany in the Berlin debate, and went on at the 
subsequent Liberal rally to lay bare his faith and history for the 


Mie QUEEN OF SCOTS would have found it depressing, but 
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IN HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and 
local correspondents report on life and happenings in and 





Bonham Carter 


Mr G. in the Heart of Midlothian 


public edification (he is Mr Gladstone’s grandson). These are 
the seasoned staff officers of the future and they have been joined 
by such promising recruits as Mr Julian Grenfell, a windfall from 
the Bow Group. 

There were also—and what Liberal conference would be com- 
plete without them ?—the comic turns. Mr Oliver Smedley overdid 
his usual free trade act: Mr William Douglas Home provided 
some posthumous light relief by resigning from the party on the 
eccentric ground that he was called to speak only once: Mr Simon 
Nott unmasked the common market as a Vatican plot: and a 
twice-defeated Conservative convert candidate, in a moment of 
lucidity, spoke of the party conference as the most loathsome form 
of political organisation perverse man had yet devised. But thes: 
characters came from the fringe, and were promptly pushed beyond 
it by the main and impetuous Liberal stream. 


HIS year the party took another sharp turn fo the left by 
T coming out in favour of central planning, local development 
agencies and regional education boards. It called for reform of 
local government finance and more penal reform (including the 
provision of productive work for prisoners and compensation for 
victims of crimes of violence). Liberal support for entry into the 
common market was confirmed ; and the shade of Adam Smith, 
who lies buried in nearby Canongate, was appeased by tacking 
an amendment to the main resolution stressing that the market 
was only a first step to wider free trade. Opposition hopes were 
pinned on Miss Manuela Sykes, who is supposed to combine the 
qualities of Mme Defarge with those of Mrs Barbara Castle, but 
she proved feeble and disorganised. 

Two anodyne emergency resolutions were put forward, one on 
the United Nations, the other on Berlin, but at least the temptation 
to scoop up the disgruntled teachers’ vote was avoided. The 
Berlin resolution, which called for a firm stand and negotiations 
to safeguard the city’s freedom, was clearly too vague for the 
delegates’ taste. They demanded—not particularly originally, since 
the suggestions had all been made by Mr Grimond earlier—the 
inclusion of specific proposals such as the de facto recognition of 
east Germany, acceptance of the Oder-Neisse line and the station- 
ing of United Nations bits and pieces in Berlin. All these were 
resisted by Mr Bonham Carter, the very reincarnation of Sit 
Edward Grey, as if he were already in the Foreign Office. But 
he had to do a half bow to the floor and accept the amendment 
on de facto recognition with his own personal addendum attached. 
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All this, plus the nasty things that people had been saying about 
Germany, was too much for the Free Democrat fraternal delegates, 
and they flounced off back to Bonn. Despite their pique, events 
now seem to be justifying the amenders. The Liberals are clearly 
determined to be proved right, right, right and right again. 

But in politics to be right is not enough, and few at the assembly 
seemed to be aware that the tide may have gone out without 
taking the Liberal boat with it. Certainly the expectancy of last 
year of an immediate dissolution of the Labour party and a conse- 
quent realignment on the left has gone; but the seriousness 
of the Liberal failure to achieve a breakthrough despite 
successes in by-elections and local government elections did not 
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appear to have sunk in. If the conference was intended to show that 
the Liberals themselves believe that within the next decade they can 


- really form a government, it more or less succeeded. But the point 


is: do the electors believe it? To generate such an act of faith, hope 
and charity requires more than an annual display of heady 
enthusiasm and optimism. A help would be if the tiny Liberal 
parliamentary party could start acting at full instead of at half 
strength. But even so the ineluctable fact is that the Liberals 
are still dependent on events for their big chance: and that, despite 
the savage anti-Tory sentiment of the delegates, is only likely to 
occur if the detested government is returned to power at the next 
election, and the decline of socialism then really does begin. 


Northumbrian Vision 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE north-east coast of England, with 
‘Ee industrial clusters on Tyne, Wear 
and Tees, its scattered grey mining villages, 
and its wild encircling moors, is one of the 
most distinctive regions of Britain. Its 
23 million inhabitants (a population the 
size of Wales) sometimes feel neglected by 
the London policy-makers. They live off 
the main industrial axis of England 
(although linked with the south by excellent 
trains and a developing air service), but lack 
the special patriotism or nuisance-value 
which strengthens the industrial claims of 
Scotland, Wales, and Ulster. All the same, 
the north-east, with development area 
assistance, has made a fair start in diversi- 
fying its industrial economy since the war. 
Now it needs to do more. 

Northumberland has specially interesting 
opportunities, and its county council is now 
engaged on a vigorous campaign to realise 
them. Northumberland presents a fascin- 
ating contrast between the dense urban mass 
of Tyneside and the great open space, 
resplendent with fine ducal estates, lonely 
hills, and a hardly spoilt coastline, which 
start only a few miles from the centre of 
Newcastle. It is the county’s aim to treasure 
this rural estate, while developing on its 
declining coalfield two new communities for 
overcrowded Tynesiders and for redundant 
miners. This vision cannot be realised 
unless industrialists, too, see the values of 
Northumbrian life. 

The county council has at present to go 
it alone. This is because Northumberland 
(save for two small areas) has not so far 
qualified for assistance under the 1960 Local 
Employment Act. Nevertheless, it clearly 
needs more employment. The Coal Board, 
which inherited 70 mines, is steadily con- 
centrating production in a dozen modernised 
pits, which may require only half of the 
1957 labour ferce of 42,000 miners. Since 
shipbuilding may also shed labour, and since 
Northumberland has an above-average birth- 
rate, a faster rate of migration than the 
present 6,000 a year seems certain to occur 
unless new industry comes in. 

Local patriots complain that the advan- 
tages of living and working in Northumber- 
land are too little known. One advantage is 


ZZ New town 


rds site 


a reliable labour force with a good 
record in honouring agreements. 
Before the war there was little 
work for women, but incoming 
industrialists have found female 
labour “ unspoilt ” and adaptable. 
Tyneside undeniably has its grim 
and squalid aspects, but Newcastle 
has streets and buildings of dis- 
tinction (which badly need clean- 
ing), good shops, and a growing 
cultural life. Perhaps the most 
impressive fact is that the greatest 
enthusiasts for life in Northumber- 
land are executive and professional 
people who have moved there since 
the war. ; 

The two “new towns” which 
the county council is promoting are 
quite unlike those elsewhere. The 
first, at North Killingworth, which 
is about to get started, is not really a 
new town, since it is only 7 miles from the 
centre of Newcastle and many of its 17,000 
inhabitants will continue to work on 
Tyneside. The second and much larger 
new town at Cramlington, which is to have 
50,000 inhabitants, is still at the planning 
stage. It has a slight resemblance to 
Peterlee, inasmuch as it will provide a new 
heart and centre for a declining part of the 
coalfield. Its most interesting feature, how- 
ever, is that it is to be mainly developed by 
a private company, acting under the general 
control of the county council, and that 
much of the greater part of the housing 
will be built by private enterprise. 


HESE new towns are part of a much 
wider strategy. The county council 
has the Minister’s approval in principle to 
the creation of a closely restrictive green belt 
which will seal off the open countryside to 
the north and west of Newcastle. New 
development is to be concentrated to the 
north-east of Newcastle, in the declining 
coalfield area, and it is hoped that perhaps 
half of all private enterprise housing on 
North Tyneside will be concentrated at 
Cramlington. 
This is a bold plan which leans on certain 
special circumstances. One is the ability 
of private builders, helped by lower land 
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costs and more efficient labour than exist in 
the South or Midlands, to produce large 
numbers of houses for a price of £2,000- 
£2,500. So long as designs are improved 
(as the county council is now insisting), this 
advantage in building costs is a large point 
in the region’s favour. A second factor. is 
the chumminess of Tynesiders which 
(coupled with colder springs) makes garden- 
ing less of a fetish and reduces the pressure 
for urban spread. Cramlington is intended 
to have a net residential density of 53 
persons an acre, which means much denser 
development than would be acceptable in 
the south. North Killingworth (mainly a 
public housing project) has the higher 
density of 63, which will involve a consider- 
able proportion of flats. 

Even so, present plans for guiding urban 
growth are not really adequate. It is hardly 
sensible for Newcastle to be building 16 and 
20 storey blocks of heavily subsidised flats 
with so much open land on its doorstep. 
“Overspill” arrangements between the 
numerous local authorities are hanging fire, 
and the renewal of the *older and uglier 
Tyneside housing is frustrated by local: 
shortages of both finance and land. The 
richer Tyneside citizens live on the coast or 
in country towns like Morpeth and Hexham, 
but too much commuting of this kind would 
be a blow to the civic vitality of Tyneside. 
These problems seem to call for a more 
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integrated and perhaps more expansive 
approach to the growth of Tyneside than 
the county plan provides. The common 
interest of counties and cities in the north- 
east in industrial promotion has not yet 
been matched by any common effort to 
produce a worthy regional environment. 
Northumberland’s present plans certainly 
take some steps in this direction. A wise 
use of planning control is doing much to 
preserve the beauty of the countryside and 
market towns ; and by becoming the first 
city to appoint a planning officer as one of 





AS street furniture, parking meters do 
not rate highly, but the primary 
interests of the Ministry of Transport and 
the local authorities are not aesthetic. The 
meters’ purpose is to return the streets to 
their “true function”—the passage of 
traffic—by minimising obstruction. Profits 
from their working are to be devoted to 
the provision of off-street parking. 

Westminster has now had its meters for 
over a year and the results are instructive ; 
parked traffic has been reduced by 50 per 
cent, income has exceeded expenditure by 
£85,000 and congestion (as measured in 
journey times in the central area) has been 
reduced by 9 per cent; during the same 
time a large number of wardens received 
employment in supervising the meters, 
and no off-street parking was provided. 
Parkers deprived of their normal places 
have overflowed into streets outside the 
“C” zone, thus shifting rather than re- 
moving congestion. Worse still, several 
buildings in the area have been completed 
without any provision to accommodate the 
extra parking demand created. 


ESTMINSTER has been followed in 

London by St Marylebone and three 
other boroughs, and in the provinces by 
Brighton, Bristol and Manchester. Every- 
where the meters have gone they have 
been opposed, sometimes unreasonably (as 
in Woolwich, where a multi-storey garage 
was provided at the same time). The 
latest row, over plans to extend the con- 
trolled areas in St Marylebone, has pro- 
duced probably the biggest flurry of local 
politicking yet. The residents in the area 
affected, between George Street (below 
which, as the map shows, meters are 
already installed) and the Marylebone 
Road, are not so acquiescent as the 
borough council had hoped about the 
prospect of another 1,300 meters out- 
side their front doors. Even so, the pro- 
tests that have fallen thick and fast on 
the ministerial desk were .brushed aside 
this week and a public inquiry has been 
refused. 





its chief officials, Newcastle has recognised 
its potentiality as an attracting regional 
centre. The county’s plans, however, in 
particular its plan for Cramlington new 
town, depend closely on the attraction of 
industry. With new industries, Cramlington 
could offer a good life to many Tynesiders 
or miners who will otherwise drift south or 
remain unemployed ; without industry, it 
might become a rather inconvenient dormi- 
tory settlement. The county’s programme 
rather slips between present Government 
schemes of help, but it may be that these 


Metric Matters 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





St Marylebone: dignity and serenity 


From their residences of dignity and 
serenity west of Marylebone High Street 
the protesters first asserted that the meters 
would inflict considerable inconvenience. 
The Ministry replied that no special privi- 
lege on the roadway attaches to residence 
next to it. The residents countered with 
the proposition that, should the meters 
succeed, their quiet squares would be 
exposed to the nuisance of out-of-borough 
commuters ; and, should they fail, the 
rates levied for their installation would be 
so much wasted money. (It remains to 
be seen what effect parking meters will 
have on rating revaluation.) 


A COUNT of parked cars in Bryanston 
and Montagu Squares in the peak 
times (about 12 noon and 3 p.m.) suggests 
that the meters may succeed, at the cost 
of driving between 100 and 120 cars into 
other, less accessible areas (thereby pos- 
sibly creating a flow problem where none 
at present exists) and failing to lessen 
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schemes, introduced in 1960 in the belief 
that the old forms of help had been too 
unspecific and wide-ranging, have in the 
event proved too piecemeal and shortsighted. 
It is surely wiser to help industrial develop- 
ment at the best growing-points in a region 
than to seek too localised a remedy for un- 
employment ; and it is also germane that 
Northumberland, without Government new 
towns or expensive housing subsidies, is 
working hard to retain people who (in 
devious ways) may cost public authorities a 
lot more if they go south. 


present obstruction (since meters will be 
installed where cars already park—and 
they will be, in the two areas most affected, 
5-hour meters). 


The meter scheme was suggested at the 
same time as another traffic improvement 
by which Baker Street and Gloucester 
Place will become one-way streets, at a 
cost of £40,000 (of which £12,000 will 
come from the borough’s rates). The 
council members were not unanimously in 
favour of either scheme, and the whip was 
put on to the Tory majority to ensure a 
beginning. Two Tory councillors have 
since become convinced that both schemes 
are against their ratepayers’ interests and 
have threatened resignation ; and they are 
backed by the Labour opposition. The 
Automobile Association, which in prin- 
ciple supports meters, has added its voice 
as far as the area west of Baker Street is 
concerned. 


The real question is whether the 
Ministry and borough councils regard 
meters as a complete solution in them- 
selves or whether they are fitting them 
into integrated and broader long-term 
plans. The Marylebone protesters have 
a case: just off Bryanston Square another 
large building has gone up without any 
provision for extra parking. 
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Do you 


% 
UY 


take one S 
f 
of these ee 
to board 
meetings? 


Yes, an ordinary pin. Just as good for making business 
decisions as it is for picking winners. Every director 
should have one ready in his lapel. 

More seriously, though, even in the best-regulated 
boardrooms chance still plays its part in the making of 
decisions—and in really big business an unlucky guess 
can cost thousands, even millions, of pounds. 

By helping top-level management to cut the element 
of chance to a minimum, C-E-I-R, the world’s largest 
independent commercial computer services 
organization, has already saved literally millions for 
government and industry. Backed by a staff of 

highly qualified economists, mathematicians, 
statisticians, scientists, and computer specialists, and 
equipped with the most powerful force of independently 
operated computers in commercial use today, C-E-I-R 
can handle on your behalf any problem, large or 

small, capable of solution by logical or mathematical 
means. And that means practically any marketing, 
distribution, production, or development problem. 

At the new C-E-I-R Centre in London, with its 

IBM 7090 and 1401 computer facilities, your own staff 
can work with ours if you wish, with offices provided— 
and they can use the computers on a by-the-hour 

hire basis. Ask your secretary to write 

or telephone for more details. 





(U.K.) LTD, 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH - SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS - LINEAR PROGRAMMING - 

DATA PROCESSING - MARKET SURVEY 
ANALYSIS - BUSINESS STRATEGIES - ' 
CONSTRUCTION PLANNING - STATISTICS - 
MATHEMATICS - COMPUTER TIME. 


Main Office: 84 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: CHAncery 1551 





Famine 
Relief doesn’t 
help for long. 
Development does. 
Priestman build the 
cranes and excavators, 
the dredgers and grabs, that 
help the development which 
prevents famine and flood. 








Known and trusted for 90 
years; a yardstick by 
which reliability is 
measured, Priestman 

=a = machines will be 
= 2 found wherever 
civilization is 
spreading.... 
an integral 
part of 
civiliz- 
ation’s 
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We move the earth all over the world 
PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED - HULL - ENGLAND 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Questions of 
Credibility 


: fe apocalyptic parts of President Kennedy’s address to the 


United Nations General Assembly this week accurately 


reflected most Americans’ notion of what Armageddon will 
be like if it comes. Mr Kennedy said that we must all contem- 
plate the day when this planet will no longer be habitable and 
that this generation may be remembered (but by whom ?) as the 
one that turned the earth into a flaming funeral pyre. But although 
the Public Health Service plans to begin this very autumn training 
at least one person in every family in “ basic medical procedures, 
like radiation fall-out protection,” hardly anyone seems really 
alarmed. There has been no discernible rush to buy items 
like portable, pocket-size kits to measure radiation (“now... 
you can survive radiation fall-out”) that are being advertised by 
firms with names such as the Radiation Survival Corporation and 
Survival Products Inc. Not a single member of either Mr 
Kennedy’s cabinet or the National Security Council has built a 
bomb shelter for his loved ones. One reason may simply be 
that the majority of the President’s fellow Americans doubt whether 
they would survive anyway. Forty-three per cent said recently, 
when questioned on behalf of the Gallup Public Opinion Poll, that 
they believed their personal chance of living through an all-out 
nuclear war was poor and another forty per cent rated theirs no 
higher than fifty-fifty. 


It ought not to be inferred from this by any non-American, 
and least of all by Mr Khrushchev, that most Americans expect 
soon to be either dead or red. The real reason they are proving 
so unflappable is that, while they do not think much of their 
individual chances of surviving a nuclear war, they do not yet 
seriously believe that there is going to be nuclear war to survive. 
They hope to avoid one by standing immovably in the path of 
whatever Hitler-like conquests Mr Khrushchev may have in mind, 
though not in the way of reasonable negotiations concerning any 
fears he may entertain regarding his own country’s future security. 

Most Americans (sixty-four per cent, according to the Gallup 
Poll) think that the United States and its allies should fight their 
way into Berlin if the communists close the land routes and the 
airways. Heart and soul they agree with General de Gaulle that 
truckling to dictators means that you start out giving your hat, 
then you give your coat, then your shirt, then your skin and 
finally your soul. They would add that you then probably find 
yourself in a world war anyway. All the same, well-informed 
Americans, including some top officials in the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration, are seriously worried about a nuclear war breaking out 
because of Mr Khrushchev’s inability or wilful refusal to believe 
that his opponents really would fight. Some rate the chances of 
war from this cause as the same as the chances of individuals 
surviving it: fifty-fitty. 

One disgruntled view is that Mr Khrushchev’s scepticism springs 
from the alleged lukewarmness of America’s allies. The United 


States, it is said, has a quarter of a million soldiers in Europe, 
but the Europeans in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation con- 
tinue to drag their feet. It is also said bluntly that America is 
willing to fight a thermonuclear war if need be, but her allies 
are not. Among key figures in the Administration there is real 
appreciation of the frightful dilemma with which thermonuclear 
war confronts America’s allies. But this might wilt if popular 
resentment in America against the allies’ alleged dragging of their 
feet were to be turned against the Kennedy Administration itself. 


HERE is danger of this happening now. The Republicans claim 

that Mr Kennedy is also to blame for Mr Khrushchev 
apparently not having got into his head the all-important message . 
that America is really determined to fight a nuclear was if pushed 
too far. The President said in his letter to the neutral countries after 
their meeting at Belgrade that the United States will meet force with 
force. But the Republicans insist that Mr Kennedy lacks “ nuclear 
credibility ” despite America’s nuclear capability. Mr Khrushchev 
has thus now received a sort of assurance from Mr Kennedy’s 
domestic political opponents that, when he professes to disbelieve 
that the man he met at Vienna possesses the will to wage nuclear 
warfare, he is in fact quite right. Consequently President Kennedy 
had to insist yet again, in his speech to the General Assembly, that 
“the United States has both the will and the weapons.” But he 
also voiced this misgiving : 

Every man, woman and child lives under a nuclear sword of 
Damocles, hanging by the slenderest of threads, capable of being 
cut at any moment by accident or miscalculation—or by madness. 
It may be an exaggeration, but probably not too wild an exaggera- 

tion, to say that madness of a sort is what the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration most fears in Mr Khrushchev and his military chiefs. The 
Soviet Prime Minister, some American officials feel, may have 
become too deaf politically to catch even the loudest warnings 
coming from the West. .Mr Kennedy told the General Assembly 
that “we shall never negotiate out of fear, and never fear to 
negotiate.” But many Americans are apprehensive that western 
willingness to negotiate may be interpreted gleefully by Mr Khrush- 
chev as their bowing before what he has called “ the tide of events 
which reflect the natural development of society.” He might 
therefore simply be emboldened to go on demanding concessions 
and planning for more communist gains by encouraging communist 
onslaughts on weak points and exposed salients. Mr Kennedy 
went out of his way at the United Nations to draw attention - 
to the dangers in the Far East, where American “ special forces ” 
ar€’ increasing their strength “and their preparations to act as 
guerrillas behind the enemy lines in countries that are overrun 
by communist forces: Mr ‘Khrushchev, in short, is suspected by 
Americans of being ‘dizzy with success, and even the sober New 
York Times declares that he “ resembles Hitler more clearly every 
day.” 

Meanwhile, Mr Kennedy has spent a lot of valuable time listen- 
ing patiently to the leaders of new nations explaining their 
devotion to freedom and self-determination, as well as their need 
for aid. But Americans note wryly that self-determination, 
which is so important for non-Europeans to have, is apparently 
not regarded by them as quite so essential for Germans ; Americans 
also wonder why American, but not Soviet, embassies get stoned 
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when nuclear weapons are being tested (Mr Art Buchwald has 
suggested it is because American embassies have more and bigger 
windows). The conference of the uncommitted countries at Bel- 
grade and the softness of their protest against the Russian resump- 
tion of nuclear tests were considerable disenchantment for the 
United States. Further rebuffs may be in store, with the China 
issue at last, after ten years’ successful postponement by the United 
States, being debated in the General Assembly, and the Russians 
pushing hard with their “troika” concept, both for control of 
disarmament and control of the United Nations. Mr Khrushchev 
hints exuberantly that he may drag the United States to a summit 
to solve the Berlin problem, promote disarmament, reorganise the 
United Nations Secretariat and admit mainland China, in a series 
of simultaneous equations devised by himself and involving 
acceptance on his terms. 

Some counter-move was plainly called for if Mr Khrushchev’s 
over-confidence was not to gather still more dangerous strength 
and if the Kennedy Administration was not to risk losing the 
tide of popular American support that it still enjoys. This week 
at the United Nations President Kennedy served notice on both 
the Russians and the neutrals. He used words about the former 
which recalled angry Russian-American dialogues out of a past 
that he had hoped, when he came to office, to bury. He was 
gentler with the neutrals, but his intention was plain. He was 
testing the credibility of their long and loud professions. He 
invited them to take part in a decade of development at the United 
Nations, to save their international organisation from. the fate that 
threatens it and to act as scrutineers of a genuine “ complete and 
general ” world disarmament. The United Nations, Mr Kennedy 
said, “ will either grow to meet the challenge of our age—or it 
will be gone with the wind.” So in that case will both self- 
determination and the freedom to be neutral. 


The House Has the Last Word 


EARY, disgruntled and frustrated, a handful of Senators rang 

down the curtain at dawn on Wednesday on the longest 
session of Congress for ten years. The House, or what was left of 
it after a good many members had quietly slipped away home, had 
adjourned two hours earlier, leaving the Senate no choice. but to 
accept the supplemental appropriations Bill which was the final piece 
of business. This meant swallowing last-minute changes inserted 
by the conservatives of the appropriations committees ; these will 
subject a number of domestic programmes, which were to have been 
financed by borrowing from the Treasury, to the annual approval 
of Congress. It was a characteristic conclusion to a session in which 
the conservative House has, more often than not, had the last word. 


The appropriations for foreign aid, the main stumbling-block to 
adjournment, are no exception to this rule. The compromise figure 
of $3.88 billion in new funds which was finally reached is slightly 
closer to the $3.66 billion voted by the House than to the $4.2 
billion voted by the Senate ; it is only about $100 million higher 
than last year’s appropriation ; and only by adding in some unspent 
balances from last year and the $30 million for the Peace Corps is 
the total brought to the $4 billion which was the Administration’s 
minimum figure and for which the Senate conferees fought hard. 
Originally the President asked for $4.8 billion, of which $4.25 
billion was authorised. Fortunately, however, the money for 
development loans in the first year of the President’s five-year pro- 
gramme, at $1.1 billion, is very little below the $1.2 billion which 
the President asked to borrow from the Treasury in the happy days 
when he imagined that Congress might free him from the need to 
submit development loans to its annual scrutiny. Mr Kennedy, 
who himself has been casting increasingly critical glances at the 
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neutrality of the neutral countries, can hardly object to the Senate’s 
instructions that, in administering foreign aid, consideration should 
be given to nations which share the American view of the world 
crisis. 

The man at whom these instructions were directed, and who is 
to administer the whole foreign aid programme, now reorganised 
and rechristened the Agency for International Development (AID), 
is Mr Fowler Hamilton, a lawyer with a varied experience of govern- 
ment service on whom the Administration’s talent scouts have long 
had their eye. Originally it was expected that he would succeed 
Mr Allen Dulles as the head of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
but the difficulty of finding a man who was both able and tough 
enough to run AID, and acceptable to congressional liberals as 
well, caused the Administration to change its mind. Instead the 
reorganisation of the CIA, whose reputation has suffered recently, 
particularly over the Cuban affair, will be presided over by Mr John 
McCone, the able Republican industrialist from the west coast who 
for the last three years of the Eisenhower Administration was chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Inconspicuous Consumers 


HE tide of recovery is continuing to run strongly, but shop- 

keepers are beginning to wonder when it is going to reach 
them. Industrial production rose again in August to a new record, 
investment ‘by business firms in plant and equipment is turning 
up in the present quarter and personal income was about $14 billion 
higher in August—at seasonally adjusted annual rates—than it 
was in August, 1960. Indeed, personal income has been rising 
steadily since February, with the exception of. August itself, and 
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this “fall” took place. only because the figures for July were 
bumped up by a special dividend from the government on service- 
men’s life insurance. If this is disregarded, there was an increase 
of about $700 million, at annual rates, between July and August, 
though this was a smaller rise than the two preceding ones, mainly 
because of the changeover to new models in the motor car industry. 

Yet with all this money jingling in peoples’ pockets, shopkeepers 
did not do better in August— instead they did slightly worse—than 
they had a year earlier. Sales of durable goods such as motor cars 
and appliances and furniture have been taking the hardest knocks. 
Retail trade in general has held up, but it has not provided any 
strong force for expansion as yet this year—something for which 
economists, who fear the reappearance of inflationary pressures, 
are thankful. One explanation is that it is normal for such sales 
to lag behind in a recovery. Ordinary people are not as quick 
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Mr. Sho’s two worlds 


One side is Japanese, the other English—a symbol 
of how Mitsubishi Shoji serves both worlds. 


With 90 years in the business, this big general- 
trading company has had noticeable results in 
serving overseas clients who buy and sell in Japan. 
The silken curtain parts quickly when Mitsubishi 
Shoji is on the job for you. 


Some of Japan’s finest products carry the Three 
Diamonds mark common to all Mitsubishi com- 
panies. There are over a score of these companies 
in light and heavy industries, and each handles its 
foreizn trade transactions through Mitsubishi Shoji. 


You can learn how profitable it is to trade with 
Japan at any Mitsubishi Shoji office.. Branches 
and affiliates are in all the world’s trading centres. 


ae 


General Importers & Exporters 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 





London Branch: Bow Bells House. Bread Street (Cheapside), London, E.C.4 | 


for your 
stay in the 


USA 
HILTON 
HOTELS 
provide 

an extra 
measure 

of pleasure 


A good hotel—a Hilton Hotel— 
will certainly enhance the en- 
joyment of your visit to the 
States. Our people are naturally 
friendly, trained to appreciate 
the fine points of courtesy, and 
quite sensitive to the needs of 
guests from wherever they may 
hail. This is our reputation the 
world over. 

Hilton Hotels and Hilton Inns 
form a network of comfort and 
hospitality across the nation. 
Nearly every major city has its 
Hilton Hotel, accommodations 
are moderate in price and reser- 
vations can be made in seconds 
for each one of them, through 
any Hilton Hotel in the world. 
For information, communicate 
with any Hilton Hotel or the 
London Office, 36 Hertford St., 
tel. HYDe Park 8888, or the 
Amsterdam Office, Apollolaan, 
Amsterdam-Z, tel. 73-06-22. 








: CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
Executive Office * The Conrad Hilton ® Chicago 5, Il. 
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The Waldorf-Astoria 
The Statler Hilton 
The Savoy Hilton 
CHICAGO 

The Conrad Hilton 
The Palmer House 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Hilton Hotel 


> 


TLANTA 
Hilton Inn (airport) 
AURORA, ILL. 
Hilton Inn 


BOSTON 

The Statler Hilton 
BUFFALO 

The Statter Hilton 
CINCINNATI 

The Netherland 


Hilton 
The Terrace Hilton 


CLEVELAND 
The Statler Hilton 
COLUMBUS 
The Deshler Hilton 


DALLAS 

The Statler Hilton 
DAYTON 

The Dayton Biltmore 
DENVER 

The Denver Hilton 


DETROIT 

The Statler Hilton 
EL PASO 

Hilton Hotel 

Hilton Inn (airport) 
FORT WORTH 


Hilton Hotel 


HARTFORD 
The Statler Hilton 


HONOLULU, 

HAWAII, U.S:A. 

The Hilton 

Hawaiian Village 
HOUSTON 

The Shamrock Hilton 
LOS ANGELES 

The Statler Hilton 
BEVERLY HILLS 

The Beverly Hilton 
NEW ORLEANS 
Hilton ton (airport) 
PITTSBURGH 

The Pittsburgh Hilton 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Hilton Inn (airport) 


SEATTLE 

Hilton Inn (airport) 
ST. LovIS 

The Statler Hilton 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
The Statler Hilton 
BERLIN, 

GERMANY 

The Berlin Hilton 
CAIRO, EGYPT, 


The Nile Hilton 
ISTANBUL, 

TURKEY 

The Istanbul Hilton 
MADRID, SPAIN 

The Castellana Hilton 
MEXICO CITY, 


MEXICO 

The Continental Hilton 
ACAPULCO, 

MEXICO 

Las Brisas Hilton 
MONTREAL, 

CANADA 

The Queen Elizabeth 
(A CNR hotel) 
PANAMA, R. P. 

El Panama Hilton 
SAN JUAN, P..R. 

The Caribe Hilton 

ST. THOMAS, U. S. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

The Virgin Isle Hilton 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 
The Hotel Carrera 


ASSOCIATED HOTELS 
IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 
The Chevron Hilton 


SURFERS PARADISE 
The Chevron Hilton 


SYDNEY 
The Chevron Hilton 
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as businessmen to realise that the tide has turned—particularly 
when there is still so much unemployment about. Those who 
have more money like, as a precaution, to replenish their savings 
and pay off some of their hire purchase debt. As recently as July 
more consumer debt was paid off than was incurred. Optimists 
among retail traders believe, however, that all this means that the 
scene is set for a big autumn buying spree. After all there 
is little temptation to go shopping on hot summer days and many 
families have been away on holiday. Purchases of motor cars, 
moreover, are usually put off until the new models are available ; 
judging from the difficulty in getting the men back to work under 
the new settlement in Detroit, this may not be as soon as was 
hoped. Some observers, however, are attributing at least part of 
the lag in the shops to something that crisp autumn days will not 
drive away: the increasingly large share of peoples’ spending which 
is being absorbed by services, in which are included such things 
as tuition fees, holidays and recreation. In 1954 services absorbed 
30 per cent of personal income after the payment of taxes. Now 
the figure is about 40 per cent. 
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Civil Rights and Wrongs 


T looks as though the Freedom Riders have reached at least 
I one of their destinations, even though some of them are in 
prison or out on bail while they appeal against their sentences. 
Last week the Interstate Commerce Commission issued a new set 
of rules designed to make racial segregation on interstate public 
transport impossible (it is already theoretically illegal) by putting 
the burden of compliance upon the bus companies. In the past 
individual Negroes have had to bring complaints, but after Novem- 
ber 1st privately operated bus stations and terminals that make 
the races use different waiting rooms, restaurants and lavatories are 
to be boycotted by boundary-crossing buses, In addition these 
buses will have to carry notices saying that “seating aboard this 
vehicle is without regard to race, colour, creed or national origin.” 
At the same time reminders have not been lacking that many other 
fields remain to be won, even in Washington. The Attorney 
General, Mr Robert Kennedy, the President’s brother, on whose 





Teaching 
by 


Television 





WASHINGTON, DC 





results are hailed as particularly encouraging 
because they are based on what are still 
thought to be rather primitive uses of the new 
medium, which in the main copy the tradi- 
tional classroom situation somewhat slavishly 
and have not yet begun to exploit either the 
vast bank of videotape and film records which 
will be built up or the full flexibility of the 
system. 

Only a limited number of teachers have 
learned to make the best use of television. 
It is claimed that ETV permits teachers 
to plan courses more carefully and gives 
them more time to answer questions and to 
help individual pupils in trouble. .More than 
this, it is claimed that in skilled hands ETV 
elicits a far more active approach by pupils 





RB this month some 43 million young 
Americans went back to school. Up to 
three million of these will receive a propor- 
tion of their regular teaching from a tele- 
vision screen, generally mounted shoulder- 
high in a corner of the classroom, with the 
“live” teacher standing by to provide 
explanations—and_ tests—afterwards. But 
though Educational Television—ETV for 
short—is growing like a mushroom and Con- 
gress has held extensive hearings on a Bill 
to provide federal grants to foster it, there is 
an almost complete dearth of statistics on 
how far it has penetrated the educational 
system. Nobody knows how many pupils 
look in on the television teachers, or for how 
much of their time. The United States 
Office of Education has no authority (or 
funds) to make a survey ; and the state edu- 
cational departments do not require returns 
from the local school boards. 

The stations on the air know how many 
schools subscribe and how many of their 
children participate, but non-subscribing 
schools can, and do, tune in, though they do 
not get the special manuals and other aids 
supplied to subscribers. All that can be said 
with certainty is that 54 ETV stations are 
telecasting, with ten or twelve more shortly 
coming on the air, compared with one in 1954 
(and a possible 268 if all the channels set 
aside by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for non-commercial purposes were 


used). Perhaps 7,500 elementary schools and 
high schools in 26 states use ETV for parts 
of their curriculum—but the extent to which 
they do so varies enormously. (These figures 
omit the extensive use also being made of 
ETV for university purposes). 

In seven years ETV has gone well beyond 
the experimental stage. It is used to instruct 
in almost every subject and is not confined 
to science teaching, where the element of 
visual demonstration has obvious relevance ; 
this is often as far as television goes in Euro- 
pean schools. In America it is used to teach 
languages, history, reading and “social 
studies ” among other things ; large claims 
are made for it—by enthusiasts, almost un- 
believable claims. The primary object, 
which has been achieved in some areas, is to 
relieve the growing shortage of teachers, and 
more particularly the shortage of teachers in 
subjects like mathematics and science. But 
ETV is also a means of spreading the class- 
room impact of the inevitably small minority 
of outstanding teachers in all subjects. 

The Ford Foundation has spent millions 
of dollars in studying this new educational 
tool, by far the most important of the many 
learning and teaching machines now - being 
developed. The results of these experiments 
purport to show that the performance of 
pupils taught by television is as high, and in 
some instances higher, than those taught by 
conventional methods, and almost every sub- 
ject in the curriculum is included. These 


than does a droning schoolmarm. They dis- 
cuss, debate, and read up the subject more 
vigorously, they write better English, the 
school library is patronised more, not less. 
With enough ETYV, it is predicted, the stan- 
dards of American education, which have 
been under fire since 1957 (when the first 
sputnik was sent up), will rise rapidly. 

Other great advantages are claimed. Ideally, 
the school using ETV will be built on the 
open plan; when the television programme 
is on, classes of 300 or more will look in, and 
then revert to smaller groups headed by live 
teachers. This will save both teachers and 
building costs, it is maintained. Nor need 
the school be dependent only on an outside 
educational programme: already about 150 
schools or (as in South Carolina) groups of 
schools have closed circuit systems of their 
own ; this of course is common in univer- 
sities. School broadcasts are also expected 
to improve adult education, make instruction 
at home for incapacitated children easier and 
“enrich” the teaching of rural schools 
especially. The word “enrich” is ever on 
the tongue of the television-struck educa- 
tionists. 

The earlier opposition of teachers has 
faded ; they now see in television a new ex- 
pertise which, by raising their productivity, 
will also put up their wages in accordance 
with the economic pattern familiar in indus- 
try. They might be more Luddite-minded 
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petition the ICC acted, has resigned from the Metropolitan Club, 
a celebrated institution which continues to refuse entry to Negroes 
either as members or guests. 

The Civil Rights Commission, following up its report on Negro 
voting, has also issued its report on the schools ; this notes that 
progress toward racial desegregation has been proceeding at a 
snail’s pace since 1959, that compliance remains merely token 
through much of the South and that even in the North and West 
segregation in housing produces segregation in the tax-supported 
schools. To speed up the dismantling of the colour bar the com- 
mission urged Congress unanimously to require every school district 


| where racial segregation is practised—there are still over 2,000 in 


the South—to submit plans to the federal government within six 


_ months for its first step toward ending this state of affairs. The 
/commission also wants the government to use its power of the 
| purse to help local school systems which try to integrate their 


schools, sometimes at the cost of losing aid from their state govern- 
ments. And it would like Washington to crack the financial whip 


| by withholding aid from tax-supported schools and colleges which 
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maintain a colour bar. One member of the six-man commission 
jibbed at this, on the reasonable ground that it would mean punish- 
ing the children for the sins of their fathers. Other, less contro- 
versial suggestions included one for a census, by race, of all students 
in tax-supported schools and another for special help for able 
members of minority groups. 

If the President should decide to press some or all of these 
proposals on Congress next year, there is no doubt that he would 
have a battle royal with his southern wing ; conceivably he might 
also jeopardise the new climate of opinion in the South which 
seems to be coming round, however slowly, to the view that it 
cannot go on resisting forever. A cheering evidence of this new 
mood is the election of a new and racially moderate Mayor in 
Atlanta, Georgia, as a successor to Mr Hartsfield, whose liberal 
leadership did so much to enable the city to take its first peaceful 
steps this autumn toward integration of its schools. Mr Allen, 
the Mayor-elect, won 63,500 votes in a run-off election compared 
with only 36,000 for his opponent, an outspoken advocate of racial 
segregation. 





if they took seriously the dreams of some 


"enthusiasts for “ total television teaching,” in 
'which 40 teachers of genius would reach 


‘though it is 


every school-child in the United States over 
a totally automated and centralised ETV. 
But this is still dismissed as science fiction— 
interesting that the bitter 


‘opponents of federal aid to education, who 
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ne ee 


jargue that federal regimentation and thought- 


control of American youth would accompany 
the power of the purse, are perfectly happy 
to hand over that education to relatively large 
ETV authorities, many of them influenced 
by special interest groups. 

ETV may well modify the traditional 
American control of education by the local 
school board and parent-teachers associations. 
The Mid-West Airborne Television pro- 
gramme, for example, uses an aircraft to 
telecast schools programmes which are picked 


jup in many counties of five states—lIllinois, 


Michigan, Indiana, 


Oe eee 


Ohio and Kentucky. 
Developments of this kind cannot fail to have 
a centralising effect. It will not be possible 


‘jfor local bodies to prescribe courses or even 


(as they sometimes do) textbooks ; the trend 


will be to larger units. ETV may even ease, 
‘jultimately, the vexed issue of aid to education, 
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bedevilled as it is by religion, as help to pay 
teachers’ salaries becomes less urgent. 


| TS however, brings up the question of 


cost. The electronics industry, hungry 
for new orders, becomes understandably 


qlyrical about the cheapness and economy of 


ETV and so do architects and the would-be 
builders of an entirely new type of television 
school. But few stations are yet financed 
adequately. A suitable station’s capital cost 
was put in recent Senate hearings at about 
$500,000 and running costs would be from 
$100,000 to $200,000 a year. This is $5 a 
child in some areas. 

The proposed ETV Bill would provide 
states with only about $1 million in federal 
aid over five years. Local borrowing would 
therefore be needed on a large scale. More- 
over, such a station has limitations: as it can 
only telecast a single programme, it cannot 








cover a very wide part of a curriculum that 
must embrace all twelve forms. To widen 
this coverage, it is necessary to lay coaxial 
cables capable of transmitting six or more 
school courses simultaneously ; such costly 
installations are needed if the full possibilities 
of ETV are to be exploited. Perhaps only if 
this is done will the drawbacks be fully 
realised. 

Some educational bodies purchase time 
from commercial stations to telecast school 
courses, but normally a non-profitmaking as- 
sociation is set up, according to FCC require- 
ments, to operate an ETV station. One third 
of existing ETV stations are owned by repre- 
sentatives of local community bodies, one 
third by universities and the rest by school 
systems or state commissions. Their income 
comes from private subscriptions, state grants 
and industrial endowments. The operating 
budgets of these associations now total $11.7 
million a year. 

The development of American ETV has 
gone far enough to justify an objective survey 
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of its claims by European educational autho- 
rities for their own guidance. Nothing how- 
ever can be taken for granted; too many 
vested interests are at work. Because there 
are in the United States few external exami- 
nations in the English or French sense, it is 
far from certain that the comparisons of ETV 
and classroom teaching have any general 
validity. There are signs that when television 
teaching takes more than a certain proportion 
of school time, children get tired of it. ETV 
has, furthermore, been introduced into an 
educational system in which 20 per cent of 
the teachers are untrained, and the training 
of the remainder is rather in methods and the 
psychology of child behaviour than in the 
subject-matter to be taught. It is hardly sur- 
prising that they welcome the aid of ETV 
or that the results apparently compare well 
with those of classroom teaching. But this 
may mean no more than that ETV is raising 
standards in schools (and in teacher training 
colleges) that many respected American edu- 
cationists declare are still woefully low. 


@ ETV STATIONS 


Monroe Andolusiae 
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Push-button Pork 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DENVER 


AM and eggs are about to flow off the assembly line. Two 

large, well-financed and carefully-planned projects in 
Colorado are the newest outposts in the constant advance of auto- 
matic methods of producing food. Each is unique so far. Each 
means stiffer competition for the old-fashioned “ dirt farmer.” 

At one the plan is ultimately to produce 1,200,000 hogs every 
year under completely regulated, germ-free conditions, from their 
conception to their slaughter. They will spend their whole lives 
without ever seeing the sun or sniffing fresh air, in an environment 
closely controlled to ward off disease and to promote growth. The 
Agricultural Research Development Corporation of Denver based 
this project on ten years of experiment by experts in animal hus- 
bandry who argued—and proved in their laboratories—that any 
means, however costly, of eliminating disease and dirt would be 
worth while because they take such toll of the profits of people who 
raise hogs by ordinary methods. 

A windowless plant to apply these ideas is getting under way on 
the high plains 60 miles north-east of Denver. Here the pigs, pro- 
duced by artificial insemination, taken from their mothers before 
natural birth and nurtured for their first four weeks in sterile incu- 
bators, are housed on concrete floors gently heated from below, in 
12-pig “apartments ” under conditions resembling those of luxury 
hotels—for hogs. They enjoy a uniform temperature of 70 degrees 
with humidity at 50 per cent, and eat a vitamin-rich diet designed 
to produce lean meat rather than fat. 

The original producers chose their site in Colorado for a number 
of good reasons. Hogs had never been grown there, which reduces 
the chance of lingering infections, and the low humidity discourages 
such diseases as rhinitis and pneumonia. Finally, the state produces 
only about 40 per cent of the pork sold within its borders. But 
the corporation also sells franchises for the complete process—of 





which two have already gone to large hog farms in the south-east— 
for $575,000 each. For this sum the corporation will provide the 
buildings, ranging from the nurseries to the farrowing and pork- 
' production units, complete techniques and 1000 germ-free young 
sows. It will buy all the hogs produced and will market the meat 
under the trade name of “ Hi-Lean,” naturally at premium prices. 

The second automated project is that of Gates Cyclo, Inc., a 
$500,000 enterprise designed to produce 80,000 eggs a day under 
equally revolutionary conditions. In even the most modern existing 
egg-battery operations, the attendant goes to the hens, which are 
housed in stationary cages. The new idea is to make machinery 
move the hens past the attendant. The unit is circular. A structure 
capable of housing several thousand hens, in individual cages seven 
tiers high, is suspended from a central pole which turns it slowly 
in merry-go round fashion past a central working-point. For two 
minutes in each hour a hen’s cage is opposite food-and-drink 
troughs ; for the other 58 minutes the hens have nothing to do but 
talk to their neighbours and lay eggs. 
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The eggs roll into a trough in front of the moving cages and the 
operator picks them off as they come by, using a ladder to reach 
the higher tiers. Droppings fall through the wire-mesh floors of 
the cages to pans underneath and are scraped off automatically. 
Nothing is wasted ; the droppings are treated and sold as fertiliser. 
Sterile conditions are emphasised, though not as rigidly as in the 
pork plant ; neither company encourages visitors. At night the 
whole business is turned off for 10 hours and left motionless and 


dark. A pandemonium of hungry cackles greets the morning light | 


even though it is artificial. 

The hens are specially-bred hybrid egg-layers and, when they 
cease to produce, are sold quickly for stewing. The plant, which is 
north-east of Denver, will house 100,000 hens who will, by past 
experience, produce 80,000 eggs a day to be cooled, cleaned, washed 
and sent to market. An experimental unit which has been in opera- 
tion for over a year accommodated 5,000 hens. The commercial 
one will be even more automatic and eight of the huge merry-go- 
round cages will be in continuous production with a crew of only 
five men in all. The Gates Rubber Company, the sixth largest 
rubber company in the country, is supplying the capital for the 
mammoth egglayer, which can turn out top quality eggs much more 
cheaply than the older-type batteries that were already making 
competition harsh for the farmer who raises a few hundred hens 
as a sideline. 


Ships in Conference 


ROTESTS from a number of maritime countries, including Great 
Britain, have greeted the shipping Bill which Congress has 

just sent to the President. Its purpose is to legalise permanently 
the use of dual-rate contracts by shipping conferences. For forty 
years these conferences—voluntary groups of ocean carriers which 
serve common routes—have been setting rates and giving sub- 
stantial discounts to shippers who guarantee to send all their goods, 
or a stated proportion of them, by steamship lines which are con- 
ference members. This system was endangered in 1958 when a 


decision of the Supreme Court suggested that it contravened the — 
American anti-trust laws, but American shipping lines have had _ 
permission to participate in it under interim legislation. This | 


authority expires on October 14th. 


The objection of maritime countries is not to the underlying pur- | 
pose of the measure, but to a provision which requires the Federal | 


Martime Commission to disapprove any conference rate which is 
“so unreasonably high or low” as to be detrimental to American 
commerce. This is one of a number of efforts in the Bill to protect 
American shippers and independent shipping lines ; for example, 


it requires that the spread between contract and non-contract rates | 


may not exceed 15 per cent. But to the domestic critics of the 
Bill—and particularly to the Department of Justice—the fault of 
the measure is that it does not go far enough to curb alleged mal- 
practices. The Bill originally passed by the House was much more 
severe but in the Senate three key anti-trust provisions were 
removed ; so was another, which caused great indignation abroad, 
that called for the production of records from overseas. 

A great deal will depend on how the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission administers the measure. If its interpretation leads it to 
far-reaching investigations of all rates, the maritime countries will 
feel that their protests were well founded. But those who suspect 
that the law is likely to be administered too much in American 
interests should consider the alternative: if the President, at the 
behest of the Bill’s foreign and domestic critics vetoes, or simply 
fails to sign, the Bill American participants in shipping conferences 
will become vulnerable to court suits and the whole system of 
shipping conferences may be thrown into confusion until new 
legislation can be passed by Congress next year. 
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WED ENJOY 
MOULDING PLASTIGS 


FOR YOU 


Osma Industrial Mouldings have a high 
strength| weight ratio, will neither rust nor 
corrode and are unaffected by weather. 
They resist a wide range of chemicals in- 
cluding weak acids, alkalis, organic sol- 
vents, oils, fuels and inorganic solutions. 
Their mechanical properties are good and 
they are an electrical insulator. They resist 
abrasion and are through coloured. 


Any particular property can often be en- 
hanced if required. 





In our Factory at Hayes, we have a battery of presses capable of 
producing mouldings from 0.32 square inches to 32 square feet. 

They are used to mass-produce reinforced plastics and D.M.C. 
mouldings in all manner of shapes for Industrial purposes. Small 


intricate mouldings or components with large surface areas can 
both be made to fine tolerances. 


Our interest is primarily in polyester-glass fibre and because we 
employ experts we know, perhaps more than anyone else, the 
possibilities and limitations of the material. 

This specialised knowledge is available to industry in general, and 
in particular to manufacturers of electrical and mechanical 
equipment. 

What can we make for you? Can our product help yours? The 
materials you are now using may appear to be the best, but in a 
surprising number of cases OsMA polyester-glass fibre will prove 
even better. 

The full strength of our technical advisory service, and of our 
design, development and mass-production facilities could be yours. 


Arrange to meet us. We shall not keep you for longer than we can 
hold your interest. 


PLASTICS LIMITED 





Grove House 551 London Road Isleworth Middlesex 
Telephone: Isleworth 7261 Telegrams : Osma Hounslow 
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Where can you 


learn the ABC 
of data 
processing ? 


EVERY LEVEL of management needs to keep abreast 
of the enormous benefits business can derive from 
the current development and application of mod- 
ern data processing equipment. I-C-T educational 
and training courses pass on to customers know- 
ledge gained from over fifty years’ experience in 
the application of data processing machines. 


Thousands of senior executives have already attend- 
ed courses at I-C:T’s educational establishments, 
where the training covers the application and opera- 
tion of every machine in what is one of the largest 
ranges of data processing equipment in the world. 
Study groups, discussions, demonstrations—these are 
laid on for organisations large and small, as an essen- 
tial corollary to the introduction of new business. 


This customer education is 
just one part of the unique 
I°C-T service which goes into 
action from the moment you 
approach us about your data 
processing problems. A service 
which ensures that each I:C-:T 
installation is made, not from 
a mould but for the particular 
needs of the customer that 
orders it. 


See I'C:T at Olympia 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 
EXHIBITION 


October 3rd—12th 
1-C:T STAND No. 21 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
EXHIBITION 


October 3rd—il1th 
I-C:T STAND No, 25/36 


DATA PROCESSING 


[ 

i 

| INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS AND TABULATORS LIMITED 
i ‘EXHIBITIONS DEPT.) 149 PARK LANE, LONDON, W1 
i 

| 

, 

i 

i 


Please send me tickets (insert number in box) for the fol- 

lowing exhibitions (delete exhibition not required): 
COMPUTER EXHIBITION | | B.E. EXHIBITION [ | 

NAME 

ORGANISATION 


; ADDRESS eet tint ts 
E.M.1 


i ssarenihentenemadepsininctihicpnsmieiaiaiaeetnaiiateaiealatecapcaaacaiicai a 
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@ 
newspaper 
— you read 
_has never 
mattered 
more — 


The more the world demands understanding, the 
more difficult it becomes to understand. At this 
moment, when so much depends upon your 
newspaper, can you do with anything less than 
The Times itself? 

The Times equips you to understand because 
The Times reports the news straight —not made 
agreeable by omissions or entertaining by additions. 
It reports the news completely. Short of attending 
every session of Parliament and every significant 
law case in person, reading every important govern- 
ment report, or being present at every major news 
event, you cannot find out more about the world 
each day than by reading The Times. 

The Times reports the news accurately. The ac- 
count you read in The Times today is an historian’s 
record tomorrow. 

Upon this structure of facts The Times throws 
the light of every shade of opinion. You will find 
the opinion of The Times itself conveniently la- 
belled as such. You will also find, on its letter page, 
a most vigorous and varied exchange of views by 
other people. 

If you take the world seriously, you should take 
The Times. 


Read 
THE TIMES 


tomorrow 
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LETTERS 





European Venture 


S1R—May I present some thoughts on the 
great issue of England joining the com- 
mon market ? 


First, anyone in Australia with any 
reasonable appreciation of the facts realises 


| that it is necessary for England to join the 


common market in order to survive econo- 
mically. The first flush of spontaneous 


| Opposition arose mainly among those who 


disliked their ideas of traditional English 
history being changed. Also, quite a num- 


) ber of us here in Australia who have been 


quite content to sell our primary products 
to England and buy American cars with 
the money find it rather irritating that 
England has found a possible way of slip- 
ping out from under. 


There is, however, a very large group, 
myself included, which is anxious lest the 
move towards the common market may 
weaken the ties, particularly the priceless 
traditional tie of the royal family, that 
have withstood the wars and depressions 
and stresses and strains of many centuries. 

I see in the prospect of England joining 
the common market a further step towards 
the very necessary coming together of the 
countries we call the “western world,” 
those countries having the same basic ideas 
of freedom—freedom of speech, freedom 
of political expression, freedom of religious 


1 worship. 


If England can join these six countries, 
and still retain fairly close ties with the 


] Commonwealth, particularly Australia and 


New Zealand, then a third factor of world- 
wide importance will be born. Both the 


| United States and Russia have come to the 


same point in their thinking—they both 
recognise strength in the same way, some- 
thing they must have themselves, something 
they fear in each other—and this new group 
of western European countries now feeling 
their way along the road of negotiation 
towards eventual coalition into a new world 
influence will receive respect and attention 
from the United States and Russia as the 
strength of the new coalition grows. 

The next step for Australia and New 
Zealand appears to be towards the United 
States, the same forces applying to this 
move as are now pressing England into the 
common market. But if England can 
Clearly see and present to the common mar- 
ket countries the advantages of retaining 
its Commonwealth preferences, at the same 
time as joining the common market, then 
our temporary move towards the United 
States of America may be halted in time to 
make Australia and New Zealand partici- 
pants in the common market itself.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Magill, South Australia Joun L. Parsons 





Unilateralists 


Sir—I must agree with your statement let 
week that the main policy of CND has been 
the “moral ” gesture of scrapping Britain’s 
bomb, but there are some people, of whom 
I am one, who believe that for Britain to 
renounce the use of nuclear energy for mili- 
tary purposes is much to be desired for 
“ realistic ” reasons. I mean by this the kind 
of reasons which influence the general staff 
when advising HMG on defence matters. 

Those of us who think along these lines 
are convinced that to abandon nuclear 
weapons would substantially increase 
Britain’s “ power ” in power politics in the 
nuclear age. Those who prefer what you 
call a “ balance of power ” dependent upon 
“a nerve-racking stalemate of terror,” 
suffer from the delusion that in the nuclear 
age the main content of national power is 
still the amount of violence one can inflict 
on the enemy, even when it is admitted that 
the use of this violence will inevitably 
destroy what we want to defend.—Yours 
faithfully, 


London, SW1 STEPHEN KING-HALL 


* 


StR—No supporter of CND is likely to 
question the importance of the informal 
international meeting at the Russell Hotel, 
which managed to agree on a resolution 
calling for general disarmament. A “ multi- 
lateral gathering,” as you say—and the result 
of an initiative by Canon Collins, as you 
contrived not to say. As for the “ tiny, 
pathetically forgotten band of moralists ” on 
the San Francisco to Moscow nuclear dis- 
armament march, it is not the supporters of 
CND who have forgotten them, not, at least, 
if they read their Peace News every week. 

Your article “Sit Thou Still When 
Kings Are Arming” on September 23rd, 
implies that international activities of this 
kind are somehow alien to British uni- 
lateralists. On the contrary, they are as much 
expressions of the British movement as the 
marches and sit-downs that get most of the 
publicity. If they are not on a bigger scale, 
it is because even a modest venture abroad 
needs much bigger resources than a demon- 
stration in one’s own neighbourhood. 

In any case, it isn’t much good trying to 
export the disarmament idea if there isn’t a 
flourishing home market.—Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge GEOFFREY CARNALL 


Northern Rhodesia 


Sir—In the comment entitled ‘“ Open 
Door” in your issue of September 16th, 
you state that the local authorities have done 
their best, by restricting his movements, to 
make Mr Kaunda’s efforts for peace barren. 
There is in fact no ban on Mr Kaunda’s 
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visiting the disturbed areas or anywhere else 
in Northern Rhodesia should he wish to do 
so.—Yours faithfully, ~ J. P. Murray 

Commissioner for Northern Rhodesia 
London SW1 


[There is a ban on Mr Kaunda’s party in the 
disturbed areas. He says it would be politically 
impossible to visit them with government 
approval while his party is banned.] 


The Health Service 


SirR—Doubtless Professor Francois Lafitte 
does not wish intentionally to mislead your 
readers. However, as one who took some 
active part in the BMA campaigning prior 
to the introduction of the health service, 
I am unable to understand his interpreta- 
tion of the feeling of the medical profession 
at that time. 

It is possibly my own faulty recollection 
that I do not have more awareness of the 


~ Gallup Poll doctors’ plebiscite in 1944, to 


which he refers. (He can maybe supply 
more information as to the circumstances 
in which it was held and also of the 
“ majorities” to which he refers ?) What 
is definite is that there was a plebiscite of 
doctors in December 1946 in which there 
was a majority vote against entering into 
negotiations with the Minister concerning 
the Act: that again in February 1948 
there was a plebiscite which showed a 9 to 
I majority against entering the service in 
an 84 per cent poll of doctors (a total vote 
of 25,500): while yet a further plebiscite 
at a later stage still showed a majority for 
resistance against the terms of the service. 
The right to continue the sale and purchase 
of practices was one of the most prominent 
points of the BMA in its resistance. 

We do the national health service no 
good turn whatsoever in blinding ourselves 
to the fact that the doctors entered it re- 
luctantly, even, as some aver, under 
pressure in many instances. In fact, the 
legacy of this situation is perhaps one of 
the most difficult things which the present 
administrators of the service have to 
contend with.—Yours faithfully, 

DONALD JOHNSON 
House of Commons, S.W.1 


Forward Exchange 


Sir—Your reviewer of my i 
Theory of Forward Exchange,” in your 
issue last week, quotes from page 328 
my remark on the weakness of forward 
dollars in 1958-60 and criticises me for my 
alleged omission to provide an explanation. 
Yet he could have read my explanation on 
page 327, with only two sentences between 
it and the passage he quotes. 

His remark that in my analytical chapters 
“there is endless repetition and labouring 
of the same points ” reads very much like 
pronouncements such as “ all Chinese look 
alike,” or “ all classical music sounds alike.” 
I can only hope that those of your readers 
who are interested in the subject will find 
an opportunity to judge for themselves 
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instead of accepting your reviewer's dis- 
missal of dynamic forward exchange theory 
in a single sweeping superficial sentence. 


On my part I readily plead guilty of 
having overlooked a Business Note on Euro- 
dollars in your issue of July 11, 1959, which 
entitles The Economist to claim to have 
been the first to discover the new practice. 
But I feel justified in upholding my claim 
to have been the first to deal with the 
broader implications of Euro-dollars. More- 
over, since the new device has been in 
operation ever since 1957, I feel justified 
also in upholding my criticism of the 
financial press on the ground that their 
coverage of Euro-dollars has been “ too late 
and too little.” 


My reason for criticising the financial 
press was not to claim proprietorial rights 
in respect of the subject of forward 
exchange, as your reviewer gratuitously sug- 
gested, but simply to draw attention to the 
gross inadequacy of the coverage given to 
theoretico-technical developments in for- 
ward exchange. Before the war hardly a 
day passed without finding at least one 
reference to the subject in the financial 
columns. Since the resumption of forward 
dealing, however, it is difficult to find much 
factual information or comment on forward 
exchange developments. 


Very often for weeks on end the financial 
press contains nothing more than the actual 
changes in rates. And Euro-dollar deposit 
rates are hardly ever quoted. Their effect— 
or indeed that of intrinsic premiums or dis- 
counts on forward rates—on interest rates 
are practically never mentioned.—Yours 
faithfully, PavuL EINZIG 


London, EC4 


What Price Diplomacy? 


S1rR—Sir John Lomax does not recall in his 
letter (your issue of September 2nd) that 
at one of his eleven posts he wrote a sharp 
letter to London, saying that he could deal 
with matters a, b, c, d, etc., only if he got 
the additional staff he had asked for. He 
got it.—Yours faithfully, 


THE ADDITIONAL STAFF 


Economic 


EIU Quarterly 
Reviews 


covering 57 countries or groups of countries 
Out next week: 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, ETHIOPIA, SOMALIA 


Will the new sense of political purpose 
following Kenyatta’s release help to revive confidence 
in Kenya and bring relief to its hard-hit economy? 
As Tanganyika approaches independence, offers of 
aid mount from W. Germany, the U.S.A. and Inter- 
national Organisations as well as from the United 
Kingdom. 

In Uganda a geophysical survey to locate further 
copper deposits may also disclose valuable deposits 
of other minerals. 


Further details from: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 


22 Ryder St., S.W.1 60 East 42nd St., New York 17 
Tel: WHI 0353 Ext. 36 Tel: Murray 7-6850 
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Spain as Ally 


Spain and Defence of the West 
By Arthur P. Whitaker. 


Oxford University Press for Council on 
Foreign Relations. 426 pages. 48s. 


OR two countries that have affected each 
F Stes development at such vital 
points, the United States and Spain have 
paid each other remarkably little political 
attention. To the Spaniards, the loss of 
Florida and Louisiana, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and the Cuban war of 1898 left them 
aware of North America as a sour taste, 
little more. The great Hispanic tradition 
in North American letters was never much 
reflected in United States diplomacy. 
Circumstances have put an end to the 
old distant relationship in the last ten years, 
and have forced the two governments into a 
close involvement in selected, but vital, 
fields ; yet probably neither of the govern- 
ments, and certainly neither of the two 
peoples, has much idea what the new rela- 
tionship is. Professor Whitaker, assisted by 
a study group of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, has made an admirable survey 
of the “quasi-alliance” now existing 
between the United States and Spain—its 
history, its political and strategic back- 
ground, its limits, advantages and draw- 
backs. Some books are destined to be 
described as “ filling a gap.” This one does, 
indeed, fill a yawning and obvious gap for 
the students of politics and the makers of 
policy ; it is also lucid and readable for its 
own sake. 
Washington did not begin to think 


seriously for itself about Spain, rather than — 


follow the lead of its European friends, until 
the pressure of the cold war began to mount 
in 1947. A reappraisal was then unavoid- 
able ; but who made it, and what it con- 
sisted of, seem unknown to this day. The 


first consequence was the dropping of the © 


international boycott of the Franco regime, 
promulgated by the allied powers in 1945 
and solemnly blessed by the infant United 
Nations. 

So far, so good. As Mr Whitaker says, 
the boycott was not only fatuous, it was 
actually counter-productive—though not 
for the now generally accepted reason, that 
it “united” the Spanish people against 
foreign interference. Few nations have such 
a habit of inviting foreign interference as 
the xenophobic Spaniards. What the boy- 
cott really did, as Mr Whitaker correctly 
says, was to unite the disparate elements in 
the regime, both against the common 
danger from abroad, and against the other 
half of the Spanish nation. 

Little attempt was made to communicate 





the American reappraisal to the Europzan 
allies. “It seems probable,” says Mr 
Whitaker, “that Spain’s inclusion in the 
Marshall Plan was expected by Washing- 
ton”; but Washington left the matter to 
the Europeans, who left Spain out, just as 
in 1949 they excluded Spain from Nato 
and from the Council of Europe. President 
Truman, throughout this period, remained 
personally unsympathetic to the reconcilia- 
tion with Madrid, for all that the Truman 
Doctrine might have dictated roping Spain 
into the frantic collection of military bases 
that was going on. With the Korean war, 
antipathies had to be swallowed, and the 
negotiations were set in motion which cul- 
minated in 1953 in the Pact of Madrid. 

Even then, the American policy-makers 
told themselves that what they were taking 
on was not an alliance, but merely a set ff 
of military and economic arrangements with 
a strictly limited liability. This has proved 
no more than a pious hope ; the “ quasi- | 
alliance” has asserted its own logic, “ the | 
limited liability pact . . . has been fast shed- | 
ding its limitations.” When President 
Eisenhower left Madrid in December, 
1959, after a brief but harmonious visit, 
he exchanged a double abrazo with General 
Franco ; even if it takes six years, Mr 
Whitaker says, “a marriage of convenience 
can lead to a honeymoon.” 

The balance-sheet of the “ quasi- 
alliance” is complex. Without any doubt, 
the firm foothold now enjoyed in Spain by 
the United States Navy and Air Force is 
a solid strategic asset, and, for all the 
advanced theorising of pushbutton warfare, 
the day when they can comfortably afford 
to give it up cannot even be foreseen. 
Against that, there is a heavy political 
liability—how heavy, Mr Whitaker makes 
plain in a thorough survey of the Spanish 
political scene and a conscientious, though 
unavailing, attempt to project the Spanish 
political future. He believes that the 
American commitment to the regime could, 
with care and discretion, be limited, so that 
the unknown future would be less likely 
than it appears now to bring a reversal of 
alliances and the loss of this strategic asset 
to the United States. 

He also discusses, with entertaining 
frankness, the arguments for and against 
bringing Spain, under its present regime, 
into Nato, a development which a tiny 
minority of the Nato powers still manages, 
for the present, to hinder. The familiar 
military and strategic arguments he dis 
misses without much respect: the preset! 
defence arrangements with Spain work well 
for the limited purposes for which they at 
required, and no reason exists for supp 
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DO YOU FLY BECAUSE YOU ENJOY IT 


or just because you’re ina hurry? 


By his second or third crossing, the transatlantic 
traveller begins to be critical. He appreciates the speed 
—but where has the pleasure gone? It hasn’t — if 
you fly on our Shamrock services.On these services, 
the speed is provided by the latest Boeing jet liners 
and the pleasure begins at the beginning. Why? 
Because alone among airlines we offer: 

THE 11-POINT TAKE-OFF You can fly to America 
from any of eleven cities in Britain—-London, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Blackpool, Liverpool, 
Leeds/Bradford, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol, Isle of 
Man—saving perhaps hours of cross-country 
travelling. 


THE LUCULLAN INTERLUDE Relaxing, before the 
long hop, in the comfort of Dublin Airport, you will 
find a restaurant where the food is as superb as any- 
where in the world—each dish a creation cooked and 
served to highest international standards . . . Dined 
and wined, legs stretched, lungs freshened—you 
discover the next pleasure... 


SMILING IRISH EYES, sparkling property of the 
air hostesses—beautiful, soft spoken, thoughtful 


AER LINGUS 


IRISH INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


TR 
HEAVY - INDUSTRY CO., LTD. 


Board Chairman: 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, 


T. SAKURAI 


2-chome, 


President: F. KONO 


Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Cable Address: ‘‘BISHINIPPON'’' TOKYO Telex: TK 2282 ist hI Reh .eO)) 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N:..Y., SA 


Cable Add.: ‘‘BISHINIPON NEW YORK’’ 


Telex: NY 2808 (MITNIPON}) 
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and efficient—that you will meet whether you fly 
ist Class Golden Shamrock or Economy Class Silver 
Shamrock. If you’re a traveller first class, your eyes 
will light up at the sight of— 

THE GOLDEN SHAMROCK MENU starred with 
such delicacies as Broiled Liffey Salmon or Limerick 
Ham Bunratty style, with Pouilly Fuisse 57 or 
Charles Heidseick 53. Travellers who know, place 
Golden Shamrock food in a class by itself. 

THE 2-POINT TOUCH-DOWN Shamrock services 
give a choice of flights not only to New York, but 
also to Boston. On which thoughtful note, we wish 
you goodbye—until your next transatlantic trip. 
DUTY FREE SHOPPING The Shamrock trans- 
atlantic service gives you time enough at Shannon to 
make profitable purchases at the International Duty- 
Free shopping centre. 
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ing that Spanish membership of Nato would 
make them work better. Two other argu- 
ments are mentioned: first, integration into 
Nato would make it unavoidable for the 
Spanish armed forces to be modernised and 
re-equipped, and might therefore oblige the 
European allies to share the cost of this 
modernisation. 

Second, if there is a political liability 
attached to the alliance with Franco Spain, 
why should not the European members of 
the alliance, who share the benefits in 
security, share the political liability, too? 
Though forceful, these arguments are not 
calculated to be persuasive to Europeans. 
Mr Whitaker himself concludes : 

Theré is no convincing evidence that the 

present relationship, which is already complex 

enough, would be any more manageable if 
it were somehow handled through Nato 
channels. 
Conscientious as his examination has 
been, it leaves no doubt where his own 
sympathies lie. 


Dedicated Nonconformist 
South Africa in my Time 
By G. Heaton Nicholls. 

Allen and Unwin. 491 pages. 
The Road from Sharpeville 


By Bernard Sachs. 
Dobson. 190 pages. 18s. 


45S. 


EW public careers have epitomised the 
basic dilemma of the Englishman who 
transplants himself to a multi-racial 
society quite as starkly as that of George 
Heaton Nicholls, a leading political figure 
in South Africa for a quarter of a century 
and one-time High Commissioner for the 
Union in London. Independent and strong- 
willed, Heaton Nicholls sought to be true 
to what he conceived to be the British 
political tradition. But to the end of his 
days, when he had become frustrated and 
disillusioned, he failed to realise that the 
best of the British tradition, that part which 
really matters in a multi-racial society, is 
ultimately irreconcilable with white over- 
lordship or supremacy—what is known in 
South Africa as “ baasskap.” 
And at heart Nicholls believed in 
‘“‘ baasskap ” and in apartheid, albeit of a 
benevolent and _ relatively enlightened 
variety. To that extent he was a typical 
white South African, particularly in his 
younger days when he wrote a novel 
“ Bayete,’ the theme of which was the 
black peril. Thus, while he realised the 
terrible dangers of a clash between white 
and black nationalisms, he had no pre- 
scription for avoiding or preventing it. 
Similarly, while the apartheid part of his 
nature made him support the Riotous 
Assemblies Act when even his party thought 
fit to oppose it, he saw the need for giving 
the non-white peoples some political voice 
if there was to be even a semblance of 
government by consent. Again, however, 
he could not bring himself to face the 
logical consequences of shared government. 
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Because he never really realised the nature 
of the dilemma in which his beliefs landed 
him, he thought of himself as a “doomed 
sponsor of lost causes.” But that was inci- 
dental to his real failure. He was essentially 
a non-conforming English-speaking politi- 
cian, who never quite understood the true 
nature of the South Africanism that ended 
in the country’s attaining sovereign inde- 
pendence. To Nicholls, South Africa was 
always in a slightly subservient position to 
Britain, a belief that led him to argue, in 
August, 1939, that South Africa had no 
option but to declare war on Germany 
because Britain had done so, a point of view 
which nearly wrecked Smuts’s plan to 
unseat Hertzog. 

Moreover, he became obsessed with the 
idea that somehow or other Natal, because 
it was so British, could “go it alone,” if 
necessary—a philosophy born of his con- 
viction that federalism would solve some of 
South Africa’s ills, as well it might if it had 
been applied in the right spirit at the right 
time. 

“ South Africa in my Time,” in brief, is 
the story cf a dedicated politician who never 
reached the top partly because he did not 
quite understand the forces he tried to 
harness, partly because he was not a willing 
conformer to the party line, and partly 
because, although he mellowed with time, 
broadened his perspective and deepened his 
sympathies, he never managed to be wholly 
in tune with the times or the needs of the 
moment. 

Mr Bernard Sachs’s book falls into a 
wholly different category. Sketchy and dis- 
jointed, it is a curious and largely super- 
ficial mixture of old and new, of views and 
opinions on many matters, the whole pur- 
porting to be a picture of the South African 
scene over the past fifty years. Mr Sachs 
obviously knows a good deal about politics 
and race in South Africa, but in spite of the 
title his book points the road neither to nor 
away from Sharpeville. It does, however. 
shed an odd ray of light here and there on 
a complex situation, and contains some 
interesting historical facts about the trade 
union movement and its role in politics. 


Textbooks in Competition 
National Income and Economic Growth 


By Kenneth K. Kurihara. 
Allen and Unwin. 176 pages. 25s. 


National Income: Statics and Dynamics 
By John S. Henderson. 


Harper, New York. London: 
Hamilton. 447 pages. 46s. 


Hamish 


Macroeconomic Theory 
By Gardner Ackley. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 612 pages. 42s. 


oo three textbooks, and no doubt 
there are others like them, have a good 
deal in common. They are all by Ameri- 
cans; they are all aimed at students who 
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have already done some economics ; they 
all cover both income and employment and 
growth theory ; and they all contain a great 
deal of elementary algebra and diagram- 
matics. They are, in fact, competitive. 

The shortest of the three, Mr Kurihara’s 
book, covers the concept of national income, 
multipliers, | super-multipliers, | Harrod- 
Domar growth models and relatively little 
else. The exposition is almost entirely 
formal. Mr Ackley, on the other hand, has 
written a synthesis of most branches of 
macroeconomic theory that is literate as 
well as numerate and which contains a fair 
amount of empirical reference. Mr Hender- 
son’s book falls between the other two. 

The utility of learning this kind of 
economic theory is not easy to assess because 
there are two quite different reasons for 
studying it. One is the extraordinary but 
undoubted fact that all but the very best 
students cannot use their first year theory 
until they have learned second and third 
year theory as well. For some reason the 
ability to see how and when the elementary 
principles of economics can be applied re- 
quires a certain amount of drilling in more 
advanced economic theory. Without such a 
training in rigorous and abstract thought, 
the elementary instruction that precedes it 
is of use only for passing examinations and 
leaves few traces of economic understand- 
ing. Thus model-building in economics 
plays the role which Latin or Euclidean 
geometry are said to play at school: that of 
training the mind. 

One of the questions which the student 
of Mr Henderson’s book is supposed to be 
able to answer runs as follows: “Find a 
pattern of investment in periods 0, 1... 
which will cause income to assume alternate 
values of 1, — I, 1, — 1, etc.” This is about 
as relevant to economic policy as Latin is 
to hanging wallpaper. Yet if the student 
has exercise? his mind on this kind of 
purely formal analysis, he will be better able 
to work out the simple economics of, say, 
subsidising the fishing industry than if he 


. gave up economics after one year. Hence 


books like this have some point. 

The authors would presumably claim that 
their exposition has more than a purely 
gymnastic value and that the more advanced 
theory is also worth studying because it too 
can be applied. Some of it can, it is true, 
though more often qualitatively than quan- 
titatively. Yet there is a danger that students 
will regard models as an end, not a means, 
and merely learn to parrot the textbook 
exposition. Such students regard the 
shadow of theory as constituting the sub- 
stance of reality. Thus the author should 
not merely believe that the theories which 
he expounds are useful; he should also 
demonstrate it and he should make his 
readers aware of the limitations of the 
analysis. 

It is here that Mr Kurihara’s book fails— 
unless the task can safely be left to the 
teachers who prescribe the book. Mr Kuri 
hara claims to have “ made some allusion 
to practical application” but does not do 
much more than explain rather naively that 
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growth is* desirable -because of its implica- 
tions for higher standards of living, greater 
distributive equity and world peace. Mr 
Henderson - does ‘better than this and Mr 
Ackley (who, after all, has written the 
longest book) does better still, since he has 
quite a long chapter on the empirical 
analysis of the consumption function and is 
much more down to earth on the subject of 
inflation. His book is, indeed, the most dis- 
tinguished of the three: it is well-written; 
it has the necessary precision; and it brings 
in the contributions of many recent writings 
in the field. 


Mother of Kings 


A Pride of Lions: A Portrait of 
Napoleon’s Mother 


By Monica Stirling. 


) Collins. 319 pages. 28s. 


TS interest of Miss Stirling’s story is 
enhanced by a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy, a generous display of illustrations 
and a genealogy of all Letizia Bonaparte’s 
descendants. But her book is a collection 
of sketches rather than a portrait, and 
Madame Mere is too often lost in the crowd 
during the Consulate and Empire. She is 
more conspicuous in the prelude and epi- 
logue to the Napoleonic drama; indeed, 
after the Emperor’s death she was the most 
interesting relic of his reign. 
His father Carlo, descended from immi- 
grant Tuscan gentry, was an easy-going, 
financially feckless, lawyer, who till his death 
in 1785 represented the governing council 
of Corsica at Versailles. The shocking con- 
trast between the extravagant brilliance of 
that court and the dreadful end of the 
monarchy may have prompted Letizia’s re- 
peated warnings to her children that their 
imperial prosperity was only “all right as 
long as it lasts.” But did she utter other 
warnings which were ignored? She as- 
serted that no one else had ever spanked 
so many future kings and princesses—but 
how effective was her influence in the days 
of their glory? For how long did she really 
try to upset Napoleon’s first marriage ? 
She seems to have welcomed the divorce 
that ended it. Indeed, her attitude to her 
children’s marriages is represented as sur- 
prisingly flexible, considering the strength 
of her Corsican and Catholic upbringing. 
She appears to have been so blind to her 
son Lucien’s political incompetence (em- 
Phasised in the Napoleonic correspondence 
tecently edited by Mr. John Howard) as to 
believe that he could ensure a golden poli- 
tical future by divorcing his wife whom 
Napoleon disliked. And her dismay at the 
Duc d’Enghien’s kidnapping and execution 
was Corsican rather than Christian—she 
feared a vendetta. Miss Stirling cannot be 
blamed for not explaining her primative 
heroine’s feelings and motives ; but if she 
had presented more of Letizia and less of 
her life and times, her readers might be 
able to decide whether Madame Mére was 
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interested in anything beyond: the material 
welfare of her family. 

Letizia lived in Rome for fifteen years 
after Napoleon’s death in 1821. Any hopes 
she cherished of a Bonapartist restoration 
died with “ L’Aiglon” in 1832, and she 
urged those of her children who had not 
predeceased her to keep out of conspiracies. 
But her spirit remained unshaken and her 
pride never bent: she refused compensation 
belatedly offered for the financial promises 
broken by the restored monarchy—Bona- 
partes would not accept charity from Bour- 
bons. In fact they did not need to ; her own 
financial success, unexplained in this book, 
was astonishing. Apparently it was also in- 
fectious ; as she lay dying in 1836 her porter 
admitted the public to her room, where they 
could look at her through a screen. He 
charged a small entrance fee ; but no doubt 
it was worth it. For was she not the mother 
of kings ? 


Vanished World 


City of Lingering Splendour 
By John Blofeld. 
Hutchinson. 253 pages. 30s. 


OHN BLOFELD fell in love with a city and 
this book is his account of the affair. 
The City was Peking as it was in the 

mid-thirties, when the magnificence of the 
former imperial court was already only a 
memory, but traditional ways of life still 
prevailed, not yet obliterated by eight years 
of Japanese occupation and_ successive 
“liberations ” by the Kuomintang and the 
Palu (the communists). Mr Blofeld returned 
to Peking after the end of the Pacific war, 
but it was already a different world, and he 
left before the entry of the communists, 
because, as he puts it, “ during a civil war, 
when child turns against father and brother 
pits himself against brother, if a man is 
lucky enough to be a foreigner, with some- 
where else in the world to go, it is wiser to 
go without much delay.” He did not, how- 
ever, go very far; he now teaches at the 
Chulalongkorn University in Bangkok, 
where he is still near the country. from 
which he is, in a sense, an exile. 

In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century the literary and. aesthetic culture 
of China had two centres: one at Peking 
in the north—which was also the seat of the 
central government—and the other at Nan- 
king and Soochow in the south. The latter 


never recovered from the devastations of — 


the Taiping rebellion, but Peking continued 
to be the stronghold of traditional Chinese 
civilisation until the end of the monarchy in 
1912, and still retained a special metropoli- 
tan dignity and pride even after the Kuo- 
mintang in 1928 had transferred the capital 
to Nanking and reduced Peking formally 
to the status of a provincial town. The next 
few years were indeed a time of “ lingering 
splendour ”; they were the last in which a 
foreigner could make contact with the living 
tradition of the Chinese ancien régime, and 
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PEACE and WAR 
and the new 


COMMUNIST 
MANIFESTO 


is discussed in a special number 
of 


SURVEY 


A Journal of Soviet and East 
European Studies, 
which presents the first sys- 
tematic analysis of the new 
Soviet Communist Party pro- 
gramme. This issue (196 pp.) 
on 


THE FUTURE OF 
COMMUNIST 
SOCIETY 


deals with the 20-year plan, 
the withering away of the 
state, the city of the future, and 
the differences between the 
Soviet and Chinese roads to 
communism 
Annual subscription £1-0-0 (student 
rate 10/-). Specimen copy on request 
to 


SURVEY 


Summit House, 1 Langham 
Place, London, W.1. 
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AFRICA 
1961-1962 


The fortnightly Confidential News- 
letter that covers the politics and 
economics of the whole African 
Continent. 





Great interest has been shown in 
the Newsletter from subscribers 
all over the world. AFRICA 1961 
will therefore continue publication 
in 1962 


By subscription only: 5 gns. or 20 dollars 
a year for 25 issues. 


AFRICA 1961-1962 


33 RUTLAND GATE - LONDON - S.W.7 


KNI. 9470 
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offers industry a bigger and broader range of quality products 


As leading engineers and architects know, Crane has 
been the outstanding leader in the valve and indus- 
trial piping industry for a great many years. Crane’s 
reputation for quality is established throughout the 
industry. Crane...today...offers a greatly expanded 
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Industrial Products 
Valves made of bronze, iron, cast steel and forged steel. Cylin- 
der operators, flanges and welding fittings. Heat exchangers 
and feed water systems, 


Engineered Products 

Special valves, recorders, automatic controls, water treatment 
equipment, separators and purifiers, exhaust heads, deaerating 
and non-deaerating heaters, fabricated piping, process equipment 


Systems & Controls 


Fuel and hydraulic pumps, automatic breaking systems, actuas 
tors, aircraft, missile and electronic components, 


line of products for industrial, commercial and resi- 
dential use. Every Crane product is checked for qual- 
ity at every step of its production. Crane maintains 
the industry's most complete facilities for engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and testing its products, 
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Plumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning 


Baths, lavatory fixtures, plumbing brass accessories, plumbing 
fixtures for hospitals and institutions. Industrial and residential 
heating units, steel and cast iron boilers, radiators. Residential 
and commercial air conditioners and chillers. Combination 
refrigerator-range-sink units. 
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International Headquarters: 300 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York, U.S. A, 
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he could-do so perhaps better than in any 
previous period, since entry into Chinese 
society had become less difficult for him 
than ever before. 

Mr Blofeld had already lived in south 
China and acquired a knowledge of the 
Chinese language before he came to Peking 
at the age of twenty-two. His enjoyment 
of the city’s charms was enthusiastic and 
uninhibited, and his range of interests and 
friendships extended from a Taoist hermit, 
who discoursed on the philosophy of Lao- 
tsu, to the “ willow-lanes,” which were such 
an essential part of the old Far Eastern 
civilisation. He was not unaware of the 
poverty and corruption that lay at the back 
of this fascinating life, and he was not un- 
sympathetic to the social consciences of the 
rising generation of Chinese students, but 
he asks “ how many youths, magically trans- 
ported through space and time to Renais- 
sance Italy, would forgo the pleasures 
offered by wealthy or learned Florentines 
out of sympathy for the poor at their gates?” 
We may be glad that the author adopted 
this attitude ; for New China is always with 
us, but he has recorded in a lively and read- 
able piece of autobiography an experience of 
a world that has now irrevocably passed 
away. 


When Mao was Young 
Mao Tse-tung and I Were Beggars 
By Siao-Yu. 

Hutchinson. 276 pages. 30s. 


HEN Mao Tse-tung was fourteen or 

fifteen, he had grown tall and strong, 
and his father put him to work carrying 
baskets of manure across the fields. Mao 
was more interested in reading, an activity 
of which his father disapproved. The future 
chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic 
found a way to please his father while pur- 
suing his private interests that would not 
be tolerated in a communist society. He 
found out that his father considered a good 
day’s work would consist of filling and haul- 
ing fifteen or twenty of the heavy baskets 
and that he could accomplish this task (it 
would be called a “quota” or a “norm” 
in Mao’s republic) in half a day and spend 
the rest of it reading. 

In those days, writes Siao-Yu, Mao knew 
few characters; but he could decipher 
enough of them to get the general meaning 
of the books to which he had access, which 
appear to have been mainly stories of ban- 
dit. The two men met shortly after at 
school in Changsha. It was in 1912, a year 
after the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. 
Later still, they marched the countryside 
together, begging their way and providing 
Mr Siao with the title for this agreeable 
and highly readable book of reminiscences. 

Mr Siao records—perhaps apocryphally, 
although he boasts of an unerring memory 
—that on one occasion an educated Chinese 
lady “read” their faces and said of Mao 
that he could become a great officer, a prime 
minister or a great bandit chief. She added 
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that he was audacious, ambitious and un- 
sentimental and could kill ten thousand or 
even a hundred thousand people without 
turning a hair. Mr Siao, however, evidently 
neglected to pass this vital information on 
to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek. 

He takes his narrative up to the early 
twenties, when he was serving the Kuomin- 
tang and Mao the newly founded Chinese 
Communist party, with which the Kuomin- 
tang had formed a tactical alliance that its 
leaders were later bitterly to regret. 

Mr Lin Yutang, in a foreword, vouches 
for the authenticity of the account and re- 
marks that it takes a Hunanese to write 
about another Hunanese. With its delicate 
illustrations by the author’s brush, it is a 
work of charm rather than erudition. There 
are useful historical notes by Dr Robert 
C. North. 


Zionism at Large 


The Idea of the Jewish State 
By Ben Halpern. 


Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 509 pages. 48s. 


HE author’s aim in this substantial work, 
meticulously written and _ closely 
reasoned, is to present 

a systematic explanation . . . of the develop- 

ment of the idea of the Jewish State from a 

vaguely defined aspiration towards national 

sovereignty, pursued by an ideological move- 
ment, to the achievement of statehood and the 
exercise of sovereignty by representative 
national institutions. 
This volume of 500 pages is, we are told, 
the first half of a planned two-part study of 
Israel, and it consists of three parts— 
“Zionism: Background and Description,” 
“ Zionism and World Jewry,” “ Zionism 
and the International Community.” 
Probably only a Jew could possess the 
requisite familiarity with and understanding 
of the background to deal satisfactorily with 
the subject-matter of the first two parts and 
it may be said at once that these chapters 
could scarcely be bettered. The principles 
that had kept the Jews of the Diaspora 
together in the centuries before their 
emancipation; the varied threads and 
strands—racial, sentimental, cultural, then 
political and nationalistic—that were woven 
into the fabric of Zionism and ultimately 
into that of the state of Israel—all are 
analysed with a lucidity of exposition 
derived from intimacy with the many 
streams of Jewish thought that no Gentile 
could have acquired. 

The author considers philosophically the 
divergence between traditionalist and 
assimilationist Jews ; the not always parallel 
aspirations of the protagonists of Zionism; 
the aims of Theodor Herzl, who was 
primarily concerned with finding a way to 
relieve the plight of Jews living in countries 
where they suffered disabilities ; the. views 
of Asher Ginzberg, who favoured a 
nationalist movement ‘pledged to revive a 
secular Jewish culture through the medium 
of a revised Hebrew language ; the effective 
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revival of Hebrew as the national language 
against the opposition of the ultra- 
Orthodox, who regarded it as the sacred 
tongue of Jehovah not to be defiled by 
mundane use. All these matters are objec- 
tively and clearly treated. 

The third part, on the other hand, raises 
serious doubts whether the earnest and 
industrious dissecter, the patient analyst, 
the philosophical examiner of the Jewish 
trends and movements that produced 
Zionism and ultimately the state of Israel 
is equally well qualified to deal with the 
politics—international, inter-racial and local 
—of the Palestine of the mandate. His 
absorption with the movements and stresses 
of Jewry seems to tell against his being able 
to describe with the same objectivity the 
Arabs’ objection to the policy of the Jewish 
National Home and to understand the 
mandatory government’s approach to the 
problem of administering Palestine under 
the terms of the mandate. — 

It is not so much that Mr Halpern writes, 
as many Zionist polemical writers have 
done, as an avowed partisan ; it is that this 
serious Jewish student is just out of his 
depth where the feelings of the Palestinian 
Arabs were concerned when faced with 
their dispossession by the establishment of 
a national home for another race—a race, 
moreover, which they recognised as a more 
dynamic one—in the small land that had 
been theirs for thirteen centuries. For the 
Arabs of Palestine realised from the outset 
that the Jews would not—indeed, could not 
—stop short of “a National Home in 
Palestine ” despite the earlier lip-service of 
Dr Weizmann and the other Zionist leaders 
to the two-fold obligations of the Balfour 
Declaration. His attitude, surprisingly 
naive in so clear-headed an exponent of 
purely Jewish topics, is shown, for example, 
on page 201, where he says that the 1930 
British White Paper’s contention that the 
protection of Arab interests was also among 
the mandatory’s duties was one to which 
“not only the Zionist but the non-Zionist 
leaders of the Jewish Agency reacted with 
shock and outrage.” Equally blind to the 
realities of the situation is his reference on 
page 331 to “ Britain’s set policy of keeping 
Abdullah on one side of the Jordan and the 
Zionists on the other.” As if, but for a “ set 
policy” on the part of Great Britain, 
Abdullah and his Arabs would have 
welcomed the application of the policy of 


_ the Jewish National Home to the then 


Trans-Jordan. 

The book contains, as one would expect, 
a good bibliography, at all events, on the 
Jewish aspects of the subject-matter. 
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GuImpDE TO COMPANY BALANCE SHEETS AND 
PROFIT AND Loss Accounts. By Frank H. 
Jones. 5th edition. Heffer. 601 pages. 55s. 


IsRAEL GOVERNMENT YEAR Boox 1960/61. 
Israel Government. London: L. Simmonds. 
440 pages. 2ls. ; 


RaND McNALLY ATLAS OF WorLp History. 


ee by R. R. Palmer. Murray. 216 pages, 
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FASTEST JETS 
TO U.S. 





_ & AUSTRALIA 








Now Qantas Starts Jet Era 2 


Newest, fastest, most advanced jetliners in 
international service, the new Qantas 707 V-Jets, 
get you to the U.S.A. and on to Australia in 
shorter time and greater comfort than ever 
before. Representing a revolution in jet propul- 
sion development, these new Boeing 707 V-Jets 
take off quicker, fly higher, cruise faster than 
any other jetliner in the world. Qantas, first with 
jets across the Pacific, is now proud to be first 
to. bring you the fastest, most dependable jet- 


liners in international service. For reservations, 
see your Travel Agent or Qantas, Corner 
Piccadilly and Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Mayfair 9200) or any office of B.O.A.C. 

SAVE NEARLY 30%, TO NEW YORK AND BACK 
by flying Economy Class Excursion Fares, 
available for 17-day visits to U.S.A. between 
October 1, 1961 and March, 1962. 

London-New York, £125 return, London-San 
Francisco, £220.16.0 return. Book now. 


QANTA 


AUSTRALIA'S ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRLINE 
pleat atc ae he eit ite Pal ohh ia 





Qantas, in association with Air India and B.0.A.C: 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The United Nations Gropes for Hope 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


stick again damned soon,” a western diplomat attending 

the United Nations remarked this week with reference to 
the wave of sweetness and light on the Moscow front, where Mr 
Khrushchev has been saying amiable things about the Pope and 
reassuring things to M. Spaak. The words were scarcely out of the 
diplomat’s mouth when Mr Gromyko followed President Kennedy 
to the Assembly’s marble rostrum to accuse the American President 
of sabre-rattling and “ spouting threats.” He also heaped abuse on 
west Berlin as a cesspool of criminal subversives and militarist 
mobs. 

Yet it seems tolerably sure that in his queer Soviet way Mr 
Gromyko was not really shaking a fistful of big sticks but was 
actually whirling a small carrot. Whether the brandished vegetable 
is acceptable to the West remains to be seen. After two Gromyko- 
Rusk meetings it is still murkily unclear how the “ solemn Soviet 
obligation ” to protect and respect the freedom, independence and 
rights of west Berlin, reiterated by Mr Gromyko, is meant ‘to be 
reconciled with the “‘ unqualified respect for the sovereignty of the 
German Democratic Republic with whom appropriate agreements 
on the use of communications must be concluded” that is also 
insisted on by Mr Gromyko. But now that America and Russia 
have extended their respective olive branches, even though vased 
in atomic bazookas, simultaneous incineration over Berlin appears 
more unlikely. Mr Gromyko thought poorly of Mr Kennedy’s 
disarmament plan, but even in this mazy labyrinth there is now 
the thread of agreement in principle on “ general and complete ” 
disarmament, with the UN perhaps playing a significant role when 
and if it comes to stage-by-stage implementation. 

Meanwhile, the international organisation is still striving to work 
up courage to cope with its own grave problems. The box-shaped 
glasshouse on New York’s East 42nd Street outwardly clicks as 
briskly as when Mr Hammarskjéld was alive. But even the bands 
of daily tourists know that it is now a Rupert’s drop that one more 
shock could irretrievably shatter. Lord Home, in his speech to 
the Assembly this week, in effect asked why the UN seemed to 
have reached a parting of the ways,and why it was in danger of 
not working any more. He did not think it was all the fault of the 
Russians, even though he sharply accused them of a “ deliberate 
deception ” and double dealing. The Foreign Secretary suspects 

there is in the UN a double standard that applies one rule to 
the communists and another less favourable one to the western 
democracies. The prime example, though Lord Home did not 
give it, was the speech by Ghana’s foreign minister, who said that 
his country considered it “unfortunate that the Soviet Union 
should have found it necessary to resume nuclear testing and thus 
give the United States the opportunity or pretext” to resume 
testing also. He added that it was “not really important” 
whether nuclear weapons were tested in the atmosphere or under- 
ground. Other “neutral” delegations, while listening delightedly 
to Mr Gromyko’s clear clarion call for the “final and universal 
elimination of colonialism” by the end of next year, have been 
overheard taking Mr Kennedy to task for his trouncing of Soviet- 

style colonialism. They do not, at least in private conversation, 

deny that it is evil. But they say impatiently that to keep on 


“Ve are probably in a period of the carrot but will get the 





reminding people that it exists is just reviving the cold war and 
the old, happily abandoned, Dulles “ intransigence.” 

Some who have hitherto championed the United Nations, for 
instance Senator Fulbright, have recently tended to reel back 
aghast from the prospect of an enfeebled United Nations being led 
around by the nose by Russia (and communist China) and have 
taken to dreaming of some new,. more virile, “concert of free 
nations,” But it is really unlikely that the 100 members of the 
UN are about to become convicts daily marching docilely around 
a troika exercise ground. To the contrary, the neutrals increasingly 
act.as if they held the balance of power in the Assembly and enjoyed 
the feel of it.::And on the basic issues it is probably Russia, not the 
West, that-has some reason to fear the neutrals’ power, as distinct 
from their sometimes spiteful words. That of course is why Russia 
is sO anxious to have a troika. It is also the reason why the neutrals 
dislike the troika as they quite obviously do. And the more active 
a part a nation is playing in UN affairs, the moré unpalatable the 
troika apparently becomes. 

No member is more anxious than India to achieve a compromise 
solution to the secretary-generalship that will be acceptable to both 
East and West and will therefore enable the UN to get on with its 
work. But India does not want its Congo force to be paralysed 
by someone else’s veto. The British viewpoint is that to underpin 
the secretary-general with advisers, or have a geographical basis for 
the distribution of posts, is acceptable provided they are all genuine 
international civil servants and not just agents of their respective 
governments ; this is not far from Indian thinking. 

On the other hand, the best riposte to the Russians may not be a 
naive attempt at one-upmanship, taking the form of the Assembly 
selecting (as it is believed to have authority to do) a “temporary ” 
or “interim” secretary-general, then keeping him on indefinitely 
by successive Assembly resolutions like a comic postman in a Punch 
cartoon (“here for thirty years but no uniform; being only tem- 
porary”). A real solution must be found and fairly soon, for while 
Mr Hammiarskjéld’s three main political deputies (an American 
negro, an Indian and a Russian) are working amicably together, and 
the heads-of departments are loyally continuing with their routine 
tasks, everyone knows that this “ sub-troika ” is inadequate for any 
major policy decision that may be required. Fortunately, Mr 
Gromyko did not slam the door shut on a “ provisional solution ” 
of this, any more than of the Berlin problem. 


Payment Deferred 
FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE suspicion that, for the sake of a deal in Berlin, the Federal 

Republic’s allies may be about to withdraw their support for 
German national interests elsewhere, has appreciably sobered the 
post-election coalition manoeuvring in Bonn. The desirability of 
a “ government of national concentration ” is being disputed much 
less this week than it was last, though the three parties concerned 
are no nearer agreement as to who the head of any such government 
ought to be. 
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Oddly, it.is the man sent by President Kennedy expressly to 
raise morale in Berlin who has shaken it throughout western 
Germany. Not that Herr von Brentano had not returned from the 
foreign ministers’ conference in Washington without disquieting 
news for the ears of the federal cabinet. But General Clay’s hint 
to journalists three days after his arrival in Berlin that the allies 
were preparing to recognise east Germany de facto, and that west 
Germany should be ready to do more or less likewise and renounce 
the eastern territories—and perhaps atomic arms—into the bargain, 
has provoked a searching public reappraisal of foreign policy and 
of the trustworthiness of foreign friends. Bild Zeitung, the 
excitable daily with the largest number of readers in west Germany, 
came out with the banner headline, “Is Germany Being Sold ?”. 
An accompanying editorial, framed in red, warned the Americans 
not to gamble with the good faith of the German people. 

Mr Kennedy made some amends in his address to the United 
Nations. As soon as the reels could be flown over and a synchro- 
nised translation arranged, a film of the President speaking at the 
rostrum was shown over the west German television network. Mr 
Kennedy’s withering reference to the east German regime as a 
wholly Soviet creation was duly appreciated, and his assurances 
on Berlin were welcomed. But the President, it has been noted, 
did not deny outright that the western allies had reached the con- 
clusion that it might be necessary to recognise east Germany de 
facto and the Oder-Neisse line de jure. And what is aggravating 
German uneasiness is the accompaniment in the West, increasingly 
loud, of unofficial voices descanting that, the Germans being the 
unregenerates they are, it is probably a “good thing” that they 
should be kept divided, and that anyway they have only themselves 
to blame. The resolution of the Liberal party conference at Edin- 
burgh last week, recommending de facto recognition of east Ger- 
many, has been felt as a particularly cruel betrayal of principle and 
promise. Herr Mende, the chairman of the Free Democrats, whose 
two delegates walked out of the Edinburgh conference in protest, 
has since written to Mr Grimond inviting the Liberal leaders to 
come out to Bonn and Berlin to inform themselves at first hand. 

When the spree is over and it is time to pay, a Spanish host may 
call for “ la dolorosa.” To the Germans, after years of procrastina- 
tion, it seems that the dolorous moment has incredibly arrived when 
they have to pay the remainder of the bill for their extravagances 
under Hitler. They are beginning to understand that it is going 
to be steeper than they have been encouraged to hope over the past 
ten misleadingly comfortable years—that it will run, that is to say, 
to indefinite partition and permanent loss of the eastern territories. 
This bitter perception has strengthened the demand of the Social 
Democrats for a government drawn from all the parties in order 
that responsibility should be shared for tackling the national 
problems that would arise when such a bill was formally presented 
—and after it had been paid. 


R ADENAUER, who has been having “ some little local difficul- 
Ban ” since he lost his absolute majority in the Bundestag, now 
sees it as a heaven-sent advantage to be able to let the Christian 
Democrats share with others the unpleasant decisions that will 
probably have to be made during the coming months. The Free 
Democrats, with whom Dr Adenauer had hoped to do business, 
are awkwardly continuing to insist that they will not serve in a 
government of which he is the head. Swallowing his hard words 
concerning “‘ Herr Brandt alias Frahm ” and Herr Wehner (a former 
communist), Dr Adenauer this week invited the two socialist 
leaders along with their party chairman, Herr Ollenhauer, for a 
heart-to-heart on foreign policy. No more than that, it has been 
repeatedly explained, and there is good reason for believing that 
such is the truth. But to Dr Adenauer this unusually magnanimous 
exchange of information and views had at least a two-fold party- 
political purpose. One was to fire a warning shot across the bows 
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of the disrespectfully manoeuvring Free Democrats, the other was 
to begin to smooth the way for a coalition with the Social Democrats 
should it be necessary. 

After all that was said during the election campaign there is 
something grotesque in the prospect of the Christian Democrats 
and the Social Democrats settling down to work together. It is not 
Dr Adenauer alone who has to eat his words. Herr Brandt, for 
instance, who only a few weeks ago was protesting that “ the old 
man can no longer grasp the situation,” is now saying that it is of 
secondary importance to the Social Democrats who the head of 
a “government of concentration” might be. 

But the bulk of the Christian Democratic Union, and the whole 
of its affiliated Bavarian wing, the Christian Social Union, seem to 
be in no mood yet to encourage Dr Adenauer to court the Social 
Democrats any further. Meeting in Bonn on Wednesday, the twin 
parliamentary parties commissioned their respective chairmen, Dr 
Adenauer and the defence minister, Herr Strauss, to open negotia- 
tions with the Free Democrats with the object of forming a coalition 
government. In the same breath they “ unanimously” asked Dr 
Adenauer to be ready to stand once again for the chancellorship. 
The Free Democrats know too much to be impressed by this 
vaunted “unanimity.” Indeed, they maintain that they are being 
privately exhorted by individual Christian Democrat deputies to 
stand firm—“ or we shall never get rid of the old man.” Yet there 
are signs—so strong is the. demand for a stable government—that 
Herr Mende may be persuaded by influential followers, notably in 
industry, to tolerate Dr Adenauer at any rate for a precisely limited 
period. Herr Erhard, who would be an acceptable Chancellor to the 
Free Democrats and himself is smarting under Dr Adenauer’s 
constant impugnment of his authority, continues discreetly to hold 
his tongue. No one has yet been able to convince the 85-year-old 
Chancellor that it does not say much for his work and providence 
if, after twelve years in office, he is still the only west German 
statesman who can be trusted at the head of public affairs. 


A Tale of Three Cities 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN LEOPOLDVILLE 


FTER the disastrous events of the last two weeks in the Congo, 
A a flicker of hope has just emerged in Mr Tshombe’s appeal to 
Mr Adoula to meet him with the minimum delay on neutral ground 
to try and settle their differences. Should this meeting really take 
place, Mr Adoula may be as happy as anyone, for his leadership 
has been considerably embarrassed, first by Mr Tshombe’s stubborn 
refusal to co-operate with him, and secondly by the failure of the 
UN to defeat the Katanga gendarmerie under General Muke. 

By declining to participate in the parliamentary reunion at 
Lovanium last month, when the new central government was 
created, Mr Tshombe forced Mr Adoula into a greater dependence 
than either of them would have wished upon Mr Gizenga’s Stanley- 
ville group. And in the aftermath of the United Nations’ failure 
to bring Mr Tshombe to heel, Mr Gizenga and his colleagues, no 
doubt encouraged by the reappearance in Leopoldville of Soviet 
block diplomats for the first time in twelve months, have forced 
Mr Adoula in their turn to take a more belligerently anti-im- 
perialist line than the facts along would warrant. 

With his talk of the machinations of international capitalism in 
Katanga, his hints of British complicity in the “ murder ” of Mr 
Hammarskjéld and his suggestions of independent military action 
against Mr Tshombe, Mr Adoula has drawn the teeth of the 
Gizengist faction for the moment. But if Mr Tshombe should 
refuse to abandon any of his claims for the independence of 
Katanga, Mr Gizenga will certainly return to the attack. 

So far, in spite of reports of troop movements to Luluabourg— 
and the discredited claim of Radio Katanga that Russian Ilyushins 
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CATERPILLAR U.K. STERLING SOURCE FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


No one company can lead an entire industry as Caterpillar does in earthmoving except by a long history of service. In 
earthmoving success comes the hard way, after long battles with the varying toughness of the earth’s surface. Only constant 
quality of thinking, design, engineering, performance and service could have raised Caterpillar to such leadership. 
Caterpillar now offers a range of quality products from Britain, including tractors, Traxcavators, bulldozers, scrapers, 
rippers and a large inventory of genuine parts. This British source increases the availability of these famous big yellow 
earthmovers. Standing solidly behind this equipment is a world-ranging Dealer Service Organisation of the utmost 
reliability. | Caterpillar has become a legend in its lifetime and the built-in quality of its products is to the same high 
standards in Britain as in products from any other Caterpillar plant throughout the world. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks 
of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 





TRACTORS : EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT +: ENGINES + PARTS 
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Three, three the rivals—Generals Mobutu, Lundula and Muke 


nail 


have arrived at Stanleyville again to help mount an attack upon 
Mr Tshombe—there is no evidence that the Congolese army, either 
in Stanleyville or Leopoldville, is ready for a serious military opera- 
tion against Katanga. General Mobutu, the Congolese army com- 
mander-in-chief in Leopoldville, is known to be against it ; and 
probably neither he nor General Lundula, Mr Gizenga’s military 
man in Stanleyville, is in a position to undertake such an attack 
at all without outside help. Mr Gizenga may be ready to call 
in the Russians again, as Mr Lumumba did last year, but he would 
then risk antagonising the United Nations and also provoking 
General Mobutu into another preventive coup. This would take 
us back to square one with a vengeance, and probably even the 
Russians are unwilling to take their chance on that. Mr Adoula, 
on the other hand, can hardly look for help outside the United 
Nations, and this has become less likely now than it was up to 
a week ago, since the UN command seems to have completed a 
somersault over the Katanga affair. We are now told by every 
United Nations spokesman that the Katanga fighting was not an 
all-out effort to end Katanga’s secession ; it was just an attempt 
to expel the remaining mercenaries under the February resolution. 

In the event, the cease-fire was signed after much bloodshed, 
with heightened feelings on all sides, and with neither Katanga’s 
mercenaries expelled nor its secession ended. It looks in Leopold- 
ville as if the UN has been forced back to Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
original policy of strict non-intervention in political affairs modified 
only by the terms of the February resolution. Understandably, 
Mr Tshombe is cock-a-hoop and Mr Adoula is dejected, and in 
common logic Mr Tshombe ought now to be dictating his own 
terms. Probably he will still try to do so, but there are other 
factors which may yet persuade him to a reappraisal. 

Mr Tshombe’s diplomatic isolation is as complete as ever. His 
troops have taken a savage walloping and may be nervous about 
enduring another—especially when they know that next time, if 
there is one, the United Nations will command the sky with its 
new jet fighters from India, Ethiopia and Sweden. The British, 
whose role in this affair has excited bitter and, in some people’s 
view, scarcely merited comment among UN officials here, are 
certainly using what influence they have with Mr Tshombe to induce 
him to moderate his stand, and President Kennedy’s speech to the 
United Nations on Monday may have caused even the Belgians and 
the French to think twice about the extent to which they will 
support the Katanga leader in the future. And finally there is Mr 
Adoula, still apparently ready for conciliation and still threatened 
by Mr Gizenga, who is Mr Tshombe’s enemy, too. 

In this three-cornered battle between Leopoldville, Stanleyville 
and Elisabethville there will be no swift victories and perhaps no 
victories: at all. Past experience of the’ Congo has shown that 
chickens can scarcely be counted even after they seem to be 
hatched. But equally it has revealed that all hope is never lost. 
What is needed now is the same as before—cool heads and practical 
hands and a determination not to put hopes too high or let despair 
become overwhelming. Those who succumb to such passions here 
are just wasting their emotional resources. 
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Handicap Stakes for the 
Soviet Union 


QO RDINARY Russians are now mainly concerned with the gather- 
ing storm. But foreign affairs will not dominate the 22nd 
party congress which is to open in Moscow on October 17th. Apart 
from changes in the party statutes, the main item on the agenda is 
Mr Khrushchev’s twenty years’ programme, with its emphasis on 
economic change. “ The transition to communism” will be the 
congress’s chief slogan and it will, naturally, be coupled with the 
better known pet phrase about “ catching and overtaking the United 
States.” On the eve of the congress, and with the help of an article 


in Voprosy Ekonomiki by the well-known Soviet economist, Mr 


A. Notkin, it is, therefore, worth while seeing how the Russians 
view their position and chances in this economic race. 

Mr Notkin, while optimistic about the future, is fairly sober 
in his assessment of the current balance. He admits that Russia 
now lags behind the West, but couples this admission with two 
points that can be legitimately made. One is that output per head 
should not be confused with total production. The latter is the 
yardstick of economic power and by this measurement the Soviet 
Union is second to none but the United States. His second point 
is that Russia’s lag in production and productivity behind the 
United States does not justify the theory that the fast rate of growth 
of the Soviet economy can be explained only by its backwardness. 
British, French or German productivity is also much lower than 
the American, yet the economies of those countries are not being 
described as backward. 

According to Mr Notkin, Soviet national income in 1959 


‘ amounted to nearly half the American level ; income per head, 


thus, came to roughly 40 per cent of the American level. Soviet 
industrial output in 1960 is put by Mr Notkin at over half the 
United States production (the usual Soviet claim is that it reached 
60 per cent of American output), at three times the British and 
four to five times the French level.. Comparison per head of 
population is much less favourable, as is shown by the author’s 
own statistics quoted below. Even in basic production, the Soviet 
Union lags not only behind the United States but behind the 
industrial nations of western Europe as well. The differences would 
be more striking if the table covered more items of light industry 
and, particularly, durable consumer goods. 

Agricultural comparisons are even more difficult, since bread 
and potatoes still play a much bigger part in the Russian diet than 
in, say, the American or British. Mr Notkin estimates that Soviet 
farm output is about 20 to 25 per cent lower than the American, 
and per head of population it is 30 per cent lower. -Russia falls 
behind most in the production of maize, cotton, fruit, vegetables, 
eggs and meat. Indeed, it is admitted that American output of 
meat per head of population is 2.3 times higher than the Soviet. 
The most striking feature of Soviet agriculture, however, is the 





SOVIET OUTPUT PER HEAD (1960) 


As percentage of level in Western countries (*):— 


USA UK W. Germany _ France 
SVUAOMEE .. 35 ined acta wcd 61 72 57 84 
Coal, oil and gas (¢) ........ 46 73 104 218 
Of which :— 

OES oe os650n2<0tersod 97 52 70 158 

BN Seach s vaawameale 36 ay asa ce 

PR shacks fens esaaine 12 (3) 7! 255 145 
Electric power .......2...5 27 54 62 82 
Comment :.....%%. OS hee beew a 72 75 40 58 
Artificial fibres ............ ; 23 19 16 27 
ee re 51 99 92 84 
WOO AUUTNES okie. onvv ccs 107 35 67 56 
Leather shoes ............. 51 (4) 69 (§) 115 (§) 108 (§) 
Granulated sugar .......... 212 205° 124 131 


(*) In 1960 for USA and in 1959 for remaining countries. (+) In hard coal 
equivalent. ($) 1959. (§) 1958. 


Source : Voprosy Ekonomiki. 
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GASTLE 


GRAND HOTEL OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 





She's a new idea in friendly travel. You have the run of the ship 
on all decks and in all the public rooms, but you can suit your 
own pocket whether you take a berth in a shared cabin, a room 
with a shower, a room and a private bath, or a suite with 
bedroom, sitting room and bath. Swim, tan, eat, dance, 
make friends, make up parties, go to the cinema: all in the fare. 
Put it down in your diary —the Hotel ‘Transvaal Castle’ sails on 
her maiden voyage* from Southampton to South Africa on 
January 18th, and every eight weeks after that. 


* There are still double rooms with showers available for this trip. 
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TRANSVAAL 








Friendly stewards and stewardesses for personal cabin service. 
Comfort? Yes. Air-conditioning throughout, and stabilizers 
for millpond steadiness. Your Grand Hotel, right on the 
sunlit sea. 


the going’s good by OY NN 7 ON ” CA Ss TLE 


Mailships leave Southampton every Thursday at 4 p.m. 


THE BIG SHIP WAY TO AFRICA 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE, DEPT. 5, 19/21 OLD BOND STREET, W.1. HYDE PARK 8400 
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THAT 
Computer 
is 

now 
available 
here! 


From today you can choose a computer 
that is already in use by many businesses 
similar to your own. 

After its dramatic success in America, 
where it is now at work for 

leading computer users in academic, 
commercial and industrial fields, 

the 800 is now available in Europe 
from Honeywell Controls Limited. 


AUTOMATIC ERROR CORRECTION 


Honeywell’s exclusive data-protection principle, 
called Orthotronic Control, makes it possible to 
reconstruct lost, damaged or garbled data instantly 
and automatically. This feature is standard. 


PARALLEL PROCESSING ... FOR I.D.P. 


The 800 has been specifically designed to allow 

the complete integration of allan organisation’s 
data processing functions. Up to eight different jobs 
may be handled at the same time. For example the 800 
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The 800 can be delivered within 15 months ; 


sooner in certain circumstances. 


ENQUIRIES 
Honeywell Controls Limited have established 
in London an Electronic Data Processing Division, 
and a Computer Service Bureau 
is being established, at which you will be 
able to see and use the Honeywell system. 
Enquiries should be addressed to: 
Electronic Data Processing Division, 
Honeywell Controls Limited, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 
Branch Offices in principal towns 


will answer a random enquiry, bring aninventory up-to-date, 
process a payroll, make a complex engineering calculation, 
make a special analysis, and handle three other jobs— 

at the same time. It uses a programming language made up 
from simple words... detects and corrects its own errors 
without human intervention... 

expands with the user’s needs and can never be outgrown. 


‘ONE OF THE BEST EXAMPLES OBSERVED’ 


A Honeywell scheme for Integrated Data Processing was singled 
out in the report made by last year’s O.E.E.C. mission to 
America as ‘one of the best examples’ of a plan for the 
integrated flow of data through a manufacturing organisation 


and cities in the United Kingdom 
and throughout the world. 


Honeywell 
Cluatrouie Data, Processing 
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waste of manpower. The larger American farm output is produced 
by about 10 per cent of a smaller total labour force ; the smaller 
Soviet output is produced by 41 per cent of a substantially larger 
labour force. 

The Russians claim that the share of industry, building and 
transport in total employment does not differ greatly between the 
two countries. They account for 41 per cent in the United States 
and for 39 per cent in the Soviet Union. If these two sets of 
comparisons between the Russians’ and the Americans’ use of their 
labour force are true, they reveal how very small is the proportion 
of Russian manpower employed in services (other than transport) 
by comparison with the American. As Mr Notkin points out, 
Russia has considerable advantages in manpower. The Soviet 
population is larger and is growing at a faster rate. (The net in- 
crease in recent years averaged over 1.7 per cent annually compared 
with less than 1.5 per cent in the United States and less than 0.7 
per cent in Britain, Germany or France.) The proportion of 
women at work is also higher in Russia. But the handicap of the 
wasted manpower in agriculture is not denied. A very rapid rise 
in agricultural productivity must be a part of the “ Soviet miracle,” 
to use a fashionable expression. Should this increase be achieved, 


millions would be released for other uses. The long-term aim of 


the Soviet planners seems to be to reach a balance between agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural employment not very different from 
the American pattern. 

Productivity is not only a farming matter. In industry, too, 
according to their own figures, the Russians are not yet half-way 
to the American goal. They hope to close this gap not merely 
through the modernisation of plant but also through the spread 
of mass education. It is claimed that in 1959 there were already 
13.4 million people in the Soviet Union with higher or specialised 









Algeria: Palestinian Parallels 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


VENTS in Algeria are increasingly 
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technical education. They represented 9 per cent of the adult 
population (that is, above the age of 16) and the proportion is 
scheduled to rise rapidly. The Russians are fond of pointing out 
that in 1960 there were apparently 1,080,000 graduate engineers 
at work in the Soviet Union; this was twice as many as in the 
United States. ; 

All Soviet analyses, however frank about the present, draw from 
past performance the conclusion that the Soviet economy, advanc- 
ing more rapidly than its American rival, will sooner or later over- 
take it. More daring than Mr Notkin, Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta 
has even set the dates. On the assumption that industrial production 
in the United States will grow by 2 to 3 per cent annually, while 
Soviet output will increase by 10 per cent, it calculates that Soviet 
industrial production should approach the American level by 1965, 
and by 1970 should exceed it by 18 to 24 per cent. Taking into 
account the differences in population, the Soviet Union is thus 
expected to reach the American level of output per head at the 
end of the current decade. 

Such Soviet predictions need not be taken at their face value. 
But now that the Russians are more willing to admit that they are 
lagging, the economic pundits of the “ affluent society ” would do 
well to ponder over problems of growth. As for the ordinary 
Russians, like ordinary people everywhere, they are more concerned 
with their own improvement than with international comparisons. 
Above all, the prospect of American riches even in the not very 
distant future looks less attractive when overshadowed by the 
threat of nuclear annihilation. Unless Mr Khrushchev can conjure 
up some signs of international relaxation within the next couple 
of weeks, his performance as an optimistic economic forecaster, 
which was to be the highlight of the congress, is not likely to 
impress the Russian public. 


go through the motions of withdrawal in 
order to bring both communities to their 
senses. Few Frenchmen, even of the Left, 
are convinced that an independent Algeria 
could exist without French economic aid, 
and most wish to see France retain its 
bases at Bizerta and Mers-el-Kebir. But 
few would protest if General de Gaulle 


reminiscent of the situation in Pales- 
tine in 1947-48. The immigrant minority 
that once required military protection is 
now itself a source of terrorism and has 
been driven by despair to support leaders 
who favour a breach with the protecting 
power. The Moslems, behind an outward 
show of unity and confidence, are uneasy 
and far from certain that a negotiated 
agreement with Paris will now suffice to 
achieve their aims. They outnumber the 
Europeans more decisively than the Pales- 
tinian Arabs outnumbered the Jews, but 
the latter were never, under the Mandate, 
as strong in military terms as the Algerian 
settlers and the army supporters of a 
French Algeria—who include most serving 
officers as well as the OAS outlaws. 
The founders of Israel, it is true, pos- 
sessed the moral strength that derives from 
a sense of mission and were supported by 
a well-organised international movement. 
But most of Algeria’s Europeans feel a 
passionate, almost Zionistic, attachment 
to the land which (they believe) their 
fathers and grandfathers “ created ” out of 
turmoil and semi-desert ; and it is possible 
that other settler-communities in South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia, and per- 
haps the Portuguese, would give them the 
sympathy, diplomatic backing and even, 
for a time, material support which Israel 





and elsewhere. 

Voices can now be heard within the 
French administration—as they were in 
the British Labour government in 1947- 
48—to suggest that a modicum of inter- 
communal bloodletting may, after all, be 
necessary in order to discredit the 
extremists on both sides and either scare 
non-extremists into reaching a modus 
vivendi or establish rough-and-ready par- 
tition-lines. Partition is increasingly in 
favour among “loyalist” officers, officials 
and gaullist politicians who remember the 
Algérie frangaise slogans on which the 
Fifth Republic was founded; a half- 
French Algeria would, from their point of 
view, be preferable to no French Algeria 
at all, and would allow them to look their 
former Soustellist friends in one eye, at 
least. 

General de Gaulle, meanwhile, has 
moved on to contemplating with some- 
thing like equanimity the possibility of 
what, until recently, he scornfully dis- 
missed as Pabandon vulgaire: now he 
calls it “disengagement.” Like Mr Attlee 
in his day, he is influenced by both 
economic and military considerations ; but 
very many of his officials suspect that he is 
bluffing. They believe, as did their 
British counterparts in 1948, that it will be 
sufficient for their government merely to 





appeared on their television screens this 
autumn to announce that, rather than 
pour French resources indefinitely into an 
ungrateful and incurably turbulent 
Algeria, he proposed to withdraw. The 
chauvinist-integrationist passions of 1958 
are today only rather bitter ashes. 

Could the French simply pull out in a 
huff, like the British from Palestine, self- 
righteously leaving chaos behind? French 
conscripts in Algeria feel no affection for 
either the Moslems or the pieds noitrs. 
But the regular army—while disapproving 
of many of the wealthier colons, some of 
whom are safely in France, where they buy 
safety by contributing to both FLN and 
OAS funds—has created personal and 
ideological links with the European com- 
munity that no honourable officer can dis- 
regard. Unlike France’s mercurial civilian 
electorate, the army has not forgotten the 
slogans and pledges of 1958. General 
Massu, Colonels Godard and Thomazo, 
and their friends plotted then, and a 


majority of officers approved their mutiny, - 


because they suspected the politicians of 
the Fourth Republic of preparing a 
“diplomatic Dien Bien Phu.” To most 
French officers the abandonment of 
Algeria would be a moral Dien Bien Phu, 
which the Fifth Republic in its turn 
might not survive. 
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Buddhism in Burma 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


INCE August 27th, when the Burmese parliament passed a 
S constitutional amendment making Buddhism the state religion, 
a slightly uneasy calm has settled over the country. There have 
been no more of the large demonstrations which preceded the 
introduction of the bill in parliament. The calm is due partly 
to the strict security measures, including a ban on demonstrations, 
and is probably due partly to the fact that the constitutional amend- 
ment, when revealed after prolonged secrecy, turned out to be 
more innocuous than had been expected. It simply states that 
Buddhism “ shall be the state religion,” directs the government 
to promote, maintain and protect Buddhism and commits the 
government to various measures, such as calling a yearly advisory 
meeting of leading monks and providing separate hospitals for 
monks. 

Once it became clear to the government that it would have its 
way, it handled the issue with great tact. U Nu, the premier, 
repeatedly appealed to the Buddhists for tolerance. The govern- 
ment announced during the parliamentary debates that it would 
form a committee of leaders of all religions to advise the prime 
minister “ in all matters likely to lead to discord between Buddhists 
and non-Buddhists.” Later U Nu consented to a further constitu- 
tional amendment that would guarantee the right to profess, practise 
and teach other religions. 

The issue, however, is not yet closed. This further amendment 
also provides for the teaching of Buddhist scriptures and the Pali 
language to Buddhist students in state schools, universities and 
teacher training schools ; in addition, new primary schools are 
to be established whenever possible in monastery precincts. The 
government is to provide libraries and reading rooms with sacred 
writings. Government offices, schools, public bars and liquor 
shops are to be closed on Buddhist sabbath days. All this was 
expected to be vigorously opposed by Christian, Moslem and— 
to a lesser extent—animist deputies, who feel that such an active 
promotion of Buddhism amounts to discrimination against their 
own religions. Many educated Buddhists also believe that such 
extensive legislation is both unnecessary and unwise. The amend- 
ment was nevertheless passed without difficulty. 


HE motives of those who support a state religion are some- 

what obscure, especially since the idea contradicts the wishes 
of the national hero, General Aung San, who was murdered 
together with most of the cabinet shortly before independence. 
Recently U Nu explained that the movement in favour of a state 
religion had become so strong that fanatics would eventually have 
forced more extreme measures on the country. In fact, however, 
the movement seems to be largely U Nu’s creation, since the idea 
of a state religion has been advocated principally by him and his 
followers. 

Suggestions that U Nu is using religion for political advantage 
appear to be untrue. The fervour with which he has promoted 
the bill, both publicly and privately, suggest that he is moved by 
sincere religious feelings. If the government provides for the 
welfare of the people in this life, he argued, it should provide 
for their welfare “ in the inestimably long future existences.” And 
since “certain governments ” regard religion as an opiate, govern- 
ments which cherish religion must take the lead in promoting it. 

Neither U Nu’s good will nor the projected constitutional 
guarantees have reassured the non-Buddhists completely. Haunted 
by memories of religious discrimination during the Japanese occu- 
pation, they fear that the establishment of a state religion will again 
lead to arrogance and intolerance on the part of less enlightened 
Buddhists. They fear informal discrimination against the appli- 
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cations of non-Buddhists ., for 
government positions and 
scholarships. For the most part, 
the minorities have confidence 
in the fairness of U Nu himself, 
but he has announced that he 
intends to retire in two years. 


For many of the non-Burmese 
peoples of the Union—the 
Kachins and Chins of northern 
and western Burma, the Karens 
of lower Burma and the Moslems 
of Arakan—the introduction of 
a state religion seems the latest and most inexcusable addition to 
a long list of grievances. For years they have complained that 
Burmese were favoured for government jobs. They have resented 
the Burmese administrators who have poured into their areas. 
They have alleged that the development of their areas was being 
neglected in favour of Burma proper. These complaints are diffi- 
cult to prove or disprove. The minorities also dislike learning 
Burmese, but have bowed to the necessity of having a national 
language. The Kachins resented the sacrifice of their territory 
in the China border agreement, but that, too, seemed unavoidable. 
In the state religion law, however, they have what seems to them 
a dramatic, arbitrary and unnecessary example of Burmese domi- 
nation. The measure has therefore become a focus for the 
accumulated grievances of the non-Buddhist minorities, and 
threatens to reawaken the old racial suspicions between the 
Burmese and the “ hill peoples.” 

Even while the state religion bill was being prepared, repre- 
sentatives of all the minority peoples except the Karens issued 
a declaration in favour of a federal system, which would put Burma 
proper (with two-thirds of the Union’s population) on an equal 
footing with the present associated states. Federalism had pre- 
viously been advocated mainly by the Buddhist Shans ; this decla- 
ration was the first sign that the Kachins and-Chins, the two 
most heavily Christian minorities, were interested in it. Their 
resentment at the introduction of a state religion was clearly the 
reason for the change in their attitudes. 

More recently an insurgent organisation called the Kachin Inde- 
pendence Army has appeared. It has distributed leaflets, sent 
letters urging defection to Kachin soldiers, threatened local chiefs 
and raided the treasury in the Kachin state capital. So far it is 
small and relatively ineffective, but its presence is disturbing in 
a state which has previously had no insurgents at all. Most 
Kachins blame the state religion law for its appearance. Disaffec- 
tion among the Kachins is particularly ominous, since they have 
long been known as the most loyal minority. During the civil 
war after independence the government relied heavily on Kach‘n 
troops, which still constitute nearly one third of the army. 

The first indications are that the establishment of Buddhism 
is not bringing the peace and harmony its advocates predicted 
Instead it has made the internal security situation worse—and 
internal security remains Burma’s most pressing need—while 
appearing to have set the often proclaimed goal of national unity 
a few steps farther away. No doubt the harm can be minimised 
if the minorities are treated with tolerance and respect. As the 
prime minister has admitted, the responsibility for this rests as 
much with the Buddhist masses as with the government. 
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What Kariba means to Rhodesia: shis 
great source of power is just half way 
between the mines of the Copper Belt 
in the North and the expanding in- 
dustries of the South—there’s power 
Sor the whole country. 








Kariba. Some of the ten English 
Electric 330-kV 80-MVA._ single- 
phase transformers in the under- 
ground power house. 





Rail Giant. English Electric has 
supplied thirty-five of these 2,000-h.p. 
diesel-electric locomotives, which 
have recently been setting record 
mileages on Rhodesia Railways. 


RHODESIA’S DYNAMIC THRUST AHEAD 


The world acclaimed the engineering 
achievement of Kariba, glittering token 
of future prosperity for all the peoples 
of Rhodesia. But the Kariba Dam is 
only a means to an end—the provision 
of cheap and abundant electricity for 
developing industries. 

The Kariba scheme will bring enor- 
mous benefits to Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia alike: transmission lines 
reach north to the Copper Belt—copper 
is still the main source of Rhodesia’s 
wealth—and south tothe more populous 
areas of Bulawayo and Salisbury, where 
secondary industries are helping to 
broaden the basis of the country’s 
economy. 

English Electric in Rhodesia. In all 
branches of power engineering — for 


producing, distributing and using elec- 
tricity—The English Electric Company 
has long been at work in Rhodesia. At 
Kariba, in the copper mines and in 
many modern factories and offices you 
will find English Electric equipment— 
silicon rectifiers at Nchanga mine, 
motors to drive Lancashire Steel’s new 
rod mill at Queque, power transformers 
at Kitwe. For Rhodesia Railways, 


thirty-five 2,000-h.p. diesel locomotives 
have been built. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows : 
English Electric gains further experience, 
which it can use for work in other 
countries and at home ; Rhodesia knows 
it can depend on the specialised know- 
ledge and vast technical resources 
which lie behind every contract with 
English Electric. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 








Half Measures at Vienna 


uncertainty, the Vienna meeting of the International 

Monetary Fund was dangerously inconclusive. Admit- 
tedly, Dr Jacobsson was able to declare that he had secured 
a go-ahead from all the countries concerned for a detailed 
formulation of his plan for supplementing the resources of 
the Fund by borrowing from creditor countries. In form, he 
can point to agreement en principe ; but no one who witnessed 
the strong positions taken against the original proposals and 
who felt the undercurrent of hostility in some quarters would 
put too much store by that. 

The original plan was to arrange a line of firm commit- 
ments, subject to proper consultations, for loans by creditor 
countries to reinforce the IMF as a whole. This has now 
been dropped. At the instigation of France, the Netherlands 
and Belgium it has been amended at two important points. 
In the first place, it now seems certain that the creditors will 
exert a control over the calling of the credits additional to 
their normal influence over any operation by the Fund involv- 
ing their currency. Secondly, the agreed credit lines are to 
be designed not for general use by the Fund but for the 


P= a conference that was intended to put an end to 


specific and limited purposes of meeting any large drawing on 


the Fund by the United States or to counter a speculative 
capital movement against another major currency, provided 
it can be established that the movement is likely to be reversed, 
and is not the result of unsound domestic policies by the 
country concerned. As one official succinctly summarised 
it in private, there would thus be objective criteria for the 
activation of the credits, and some discussions by the creditors 
to see whether these had been fulfilled. This is seen as a 
half-way house between a completely discretionary and a 
completely automatic system. 

A partial recompense for the limitations written in to the 
multilateral scheme is a supplementary plan for the Fund to 
obtain credits under Article VII by bilateral arrangement. 
These credits are designed to replenish the Fund with the 
currencies it immediately needs, and the proceeds would be 
used in conjunction with the Fund’s normal resources. 
Germany and Italy are expected to grant such credits quite 
soon; in other countries, however, necessary legislation 
must first be eniacted. Presumably such bilateral credits would 
be counted against countries’ commitments in the multilateral 
scheme—which, in any case, are unlikely to be firm commit- 


_ ments. The bilateral: borrowings may also be extended to 


Switzerland, but as the Fund may not hold the currency of 
a non-member, these would presumably be in dollars—and 
subject to the approval of the United States. 


What emerges from this is not so much a stronger IMF 
as a second and largely separate line of possible stabilisation 
credits, which although formally routed through IMF would 
in fact be akin to direct credits from national governments 
acting in co-operation. The distinction has been played down, 
but it is in a sense the essence of the whole argument about 
the future of international credit. The Jacobsson plan in its 
original form, while it could be dubbed as essentially a patch- 
up operation, was still a first step towards the concept of an 
international clearing presided over by a strong international 
monetary authority. This was just what the conservative 
factions on the Continent opposed—Mr Macmillan’s analogy 
a few months ago of the international monetary system with a 
children’s game of poker, in which the player who had run out 
of chips just stocked up from the winner’s pile, struck them 
with horror. The Jacobsson plan, post-Vienna, has no such 
connotations : it provides just for the piecemeal patch-up, after 
solemn agreement that a patch-up is warranted. 


HE compromises that Dr Jacobsson, the active Americans 
and the unseen British have made are therefore serious 
ones, and one wonders whether there has been a sufficient 
effort to meet the Continental opposition on other fronts. 
This might well be politically more delicate and administra- 
tively more complex, but it might also be the only way of 
securing a strong IMF. The issue has an immediate bearing 
on the detailed formulation of the scheme that Dr Jacobsson 
hopes to secure, by hard bargaining, by mid-December. 
The French in particular have long resented the dominance 
in the Fund of the “Anglo-Americans,” who together wield 
37 per cent of the votes compared with less than 17 per cent 
for the common market six. This weighting is at present 
quite fairly based on the quotas, which have hitherto been 
the Fund’s sole means of finance. But it is clearly reasonable 
that if countries should now put up additional amounts in 
loans, they should be given an additional voice. Indeed this 
is almost certain to happen pragmatically—the executive 
directors who speak for France and Germany in the Fund will 
command closer attention. But it might be diplomatic to recog- 
nise this formally too, perhaps through special additional votes 
linked to credits to the Fund that are actually taken up. 
Continental opinion should also be reassured about the 
Fund’s scrutiny of borrowing countries. In fact the Fund’s 
influence is already much stronger here than is openly 
admitted ; when Dr Jacobsson was in London ‘in June for 
routine Article’ VIII jonsultations, one may be sure that he 
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made no secret of his views about what the Chancellor should 
do. But the European countries to whom British officials 
reported in “working group three” of OEEC, after the 
announcement of the measures but before the granting of the 
Fund credit, could reasonably feel they were being “ told” 
rather than “consulted.” It is certainly undesirable on all 
counts to work towards a two-tier system of international 
scrutiny, such as seems to be on the cards at present. 
So it may be in everyone’s interest to acknowledge the 
discretion and influence that the Fund does and should 
wield with any large borrower. The main task at present 
is to convince the Continental creditors that their legiti- 
mate aim—which is briefly to ensure that their money 
is not frittered away—can be achieved as well through 
the Fund as outside it. Perhaps 
the biggest priority here is to start 
thinking about the successor to Dr 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


GOLD: SUPPLY AND ABSORPTION 1953-1960 
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operation remains at the ad hoc stage. The gold market 
remains governed by the informal understanding between the 
United States and the Bank of England ; arrangements to 
take care of a renewed run on the dollar into gold are provided 
for only in general terms, leaving the important decisions to 
the moment of crisis. The demonstration that countries are 
likely to be guarded about committing themselves internation- 
ally, and still feel an overriding obligation to keep watch over 
their own parish, even if this is in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the general flood, has not been exactly reassuring. One 
may recall that the Basle credits, which some Continental 
central bankers regard as an adequate second line, lost all 
their psychological effect as soon as it became clear in June 
that the creditors were having hesitations about maintaining 
_and extending them—even though at 
that very moment additional funds 
were being provided. A shut-out bid 












Jacobsson who must be found by 1750 SUPPLY =» _ x ABSORPTION — against speculators has to be made 
: $million Sales b ag Flow into $ million ~ decisively : and if bilisati h 
early 1964; it must be clear that j45_ Ussh Y private holdings —1500 ecisively ; and if a stabilisation scheme 
the Fund management will remain in Gold M_/ncrease in Official were to be accompanied by the kind 
Be Production Aeserves LY, ° ° ‘ 
strong hands, 1250 - of to-ing and fro-ing that seemed likely 
from the tenor of the Vienna meetings, 
1000 — _ it might just as well never be mounted 
NE should not give up hope there- at all. 
fore of reversing the unfortunate "°~ 
check to the development of IMF that, 
now seems to have occurred. But 
clearly one cannot count on this, least 959. 


of all quickly. What then? No one, 

it seems, expects things to go smoothly. o- 
Dr Holtrop of the Netherlands Bank, 
who is broadly on the conservative side 
of this argument, himself pointed to 
the essential part in the present key currency system that 
is played by uncertainty: if everyone were certain that the 
dollar price of gold would never be raised, they would 
hold only dollars, while if they were certain that it would 
be raised, they would attempt to get back fully into gold. 
This is indeed the analysis that has long led other people to 
the conclusion that one must move away from gold as even 
the ultimate base for world liquidity, and towards managed 
international as well as national credit. Dr Holtrop, while 
he has no illusions about the special virtues of such credit 
as happens to be based on gold, would still be wary of any 
move towards international credit. But, as he said, 
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It is an intriguing question whether one should prefer 
uncertainty to continue its present function, or whether one 
should try to replace it, as would be conceivable, by some 
arrangement that would give more certainty but less liberty of 
action. One might think of arrangements in which the Fund 
would play an intermediary role. One might also think of an 
agreement between the main reserve-holding countries and the 
key-currency countries on fixed limits within which the former 
shall maintain the proportion of their reserves held in gold and 
in key-currency. 


So the central bankers’ freedom is likely to be limited in any 
case, by voluntary abstinence and ad hoc agreements if not 
by a formal move towards an international central bank. Yet 
the more timid choice may well be at once more irritating 
to the participants and less effective internationally. 


The outcome of Vienna is that international financial co- 
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a. other outstanding disappoint- 
ment in Vienna was the low priority 
-0 allotted to the World Bank’s plea for 
! more grants or grant-type credits for 

development. Indeed there is a clear 

danger that conservative use of the IMF 
scheme may threaten existing development programmes. A 
number of Continental bankers are already saying that they 
have no intention of providing credit for the Fund so that the 
United States can push out the money in aid, spent on its own 
exports, to Latin America. It would be wrong to give the 
impression that suspicion and distrust of this kind exists at 
all levels; but it is too common for comfort. 


Mr Selwyn Lloyd, in his one notable contribution at Vienna, 
gave a strong warning. Without the additional resources for 
the Fund from the borrowing arrangements, he said, “ it will 
not be possible to ensure the effective functioning of the 
present system of international payments.” This is true. As 
is clear on the simplest analysis, a system of fixed rates of 
exchange can be reconciled with stable domestic policies only 
with the aid of a flexible system of international credit. If 
that system is not provided, something else will have to go, 
and as it is neither likely nor desirable that economic growth 
at home or assistance overseas will be sacrificed, the burden 
of adjustment could fall on exchange rates. Let the bankers 
consider that, and choose. 


'58 '59 ‘60 





BASLE: A NEW CONTRIBUTION 


Asked by a journalist whether the Basle gentlemen’s agreement 
still existed and would be continued, M. Baumgartner, French 
minister of finance, replied with his customary precision: 

Il n’y a jamais eu de gentlemen’s agreement de Bale, mais il 
n’y a a@ Bale que des gentlemen, 
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outruns the blinkered bounds of prudent common 
sense than the growth of electricity consumption, in 
Britain as, indeed, almost everywhere else. The argument of 


N’ curve of industrial achievement more triumphantly 


| many electrical engineers that demand for power doubles 


itself every ten years as an inexorable law of nature is calcu- 
lated to raise any outside eyebrow—until one looks at the 
record and sees that it remains obstinately true. 

Even the supply industry itself had qualms, back in 1958 


_when it was reckoning its future investment needs, about the 


continued fixity of this compound growth—7.15 per cent per 
year in winter peak load on the British power system for the 
last eleven years. It set its plant programmes and arranged 


its future borrowings, therefore, on the assumption that any 


consistent departure from the present 


upwards. 


trend was likely to be downwards, not 
In practice, since 1958, such 
departures have consistently been up- 
wards ; and during last year the Elec- 
tricity Council, which co-ordinates the 
total investment programme of the 
Central Electricity Generating Board and 
the 12 area electricity boards in England 
and Wales, accepted the CEGB’s argu- 
ment that investment in power would 
have to be revised upwards. As this 
industry is responsible for the largest 
single investment programme in the whole British economy, 
the “appreciable difference” that this revision will begin to 
make from 1963-64 onwards represents some massive sums 
of money. 

Under the programme published in 1958 the supply 
industry had expected to invest £1,280 million in power 
stations, transmission lines, and distribution equipment be- 
tween April, 1961, and March, 1965. It now puts that figure 
at £1,472 million—and the increase in power station invest- 
ment would have been greater were it not for last year’s 
reduction in the nuclear programme and the continuing 
economies in capital costs achieved. by building bigger and 
better conventional stations. By 1966-67 the industry, in 
England and Wales, expects to be investing more than £400 
million a year—of which it expects to have to raise some 
{180-£190 million a year as new capital (under the present 
dispensation, as fixed-interest advances from the Treasury 
financed from general gilt-edged issues). 


In its 1958 programme, “ Power for the Future,” the 
industry set itself the task of financing 48.6 per cent of its 
total investment from internal resources. This was a seven- 
year average: the proportion of self-financing would actually 
have risen during the period from 44 per cent to 53 per cent 
of gross electricity investment by 1965, and pre-supposed that 
the industry would be earning surpluses of the order of £55- 
£60 million a year by the middle sixties. This industry, 
along with others in the public sector, is at present engaged 
with the Treasury in settling what rate of return on its capital 
it ought to aim at earning over the next five years, under the 
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Paradoxes of the Power Curve 


Government’s new rules for nationalised industries. It is 
not likely to emerge from that exercise with any lower require- 
ments for self-financing. Even to maintain its average of 48.6 
per cent of capital expenditure from within from 1958 to 1965, 
on the significantly larger investment programme it now envis- 
ages, would mean somewhat larger surpluses than electricity 
was already planning. If the Treasury sets it a somewhat 
higher rate of return to earn, those surpluses will have to be 
even bigger. 


Tt. will set the industry two major problems—earning 
the surpluses, and holding on to them. Earning them, 
even in an industry with the strongest sales curve in Britain, 
will not be simple. Budgeting in this industry is highly 
geared to guessing one’s sales right, 
and the margins of retainable profit are 
proportionately tiny. So year-to-year 
fluctuations in growth (from which not 
even electrical engineers are immune in 
their forecasting) can upset this account- 
ing—even if actual sales are higher than 
expected, not lower. In 1960-61, for 
example, the Central Electricity Generat- 
ing Board had expected to sell 98,000 
million units of electricity ; in fact it 
sold 103,000 million. Much of this 
uncovenanted extra power, inevitably, 
was sold at peak hours, mainly during the winter, when the 
board has to bring into short-term use a very large proportion 
of its older stations, with much higher running costs. 

The generating board always expects to meet the extremes 
of its winter peaks with power produced at a loss. But it had 
set the unit charge in its bulk supply tariff, for sales of power 
wholesale to area boards, at a level designed precisely to 
recoup the average running costs of power throughout the 
year ; it had reckoned to achieve its margin on sales wholly 
out of the maximum demand charge (which is essentially 
the fixed charge in this two-part wholesale tariff). So 
through selling much more power than it had expected at 
unit prices below running costs, along with some late com- 
missioning of new power stations and transmission lines, its 
revenues were roughly £4 million lower than it had reckoned. 
And this, since the board chose further to increase its highly 
conservative provision for depreciation to £66 million for the 
year, Meant a 1961-62 deficit of £14 million for CEGB (after 
paying, however, £54 million of fixed interest on its capital). 


This failure of operating profits to fulfil the budget because 
sales beat the forecast illustrates one of the paradoxical 
difficulties of achieving as much profit in this remarkable 
industry as one may plan. The area electricity boards together 
achieved a surplus of £17.8 million last year ; but this, too, 
for the rather more conventional reasons of paying higher 
wages and higher prices for fuel, was £34 million lower than 
in 1959-60. Increases in this industry’s provision for depre- 
ciation involve another of its paradoxes ; but these provisions 
might be classed as an element in its second major problem— 
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holding on to its earnings on capital once these are earned. 

Because the new power stations that it is ordering today 
are much cheaper than those it was ordering in the mid- 
fifties, the CEGB is in the odd position that if it provided for 
depreciation on the basis of present capital costs per kilowatt, 
it would be putting aside less than on the basis of historical 
costs, not more. In practice, it sticks to historical costs most 
conservatively reckoned: it must indeed almost be running 
cut of further sound accounting procedures for stashing away 
more and more of its earnings under this heading every year. 
(As Professor Ronald Edwards, chairman-designate of the 
Electricity Council, observed with unsuitable gravity this week, 
“T think I can honestly say that our provision for depreciation 
is fully adequate to cover what I would rather call current 
costs than replacement costs.”’) 

Holding on to the profits that electricity can earn, in order 
to help finance one of the largest single capital programmes in 
history, may not be an easy process for this industry over the 
next few years. There are outside contenders wanting their 
cut out of whatever can be identified as a surplus after pay- 
ing interest: the electricity trade unions and the electricity 


Issues in 


international oil business, it has seemed possible that 

some new “ breakthrough ” in the financial arrangements 
between the major oil companies and the “ host ” governments 
_ of Middle East countries where they produce oil was on its 
way. For much longer than that it has been possible to 
guess, or fear, that if and when some new general formula to 
supplement or replace “ fifty-fifty ” did arrive, it would involve 
the participation of host governments in the ownership of the 
operating companies. Circumstances rather than reasoned 
selection raised the suggestion, early this summer, that Iraq 
might become the first producing country in which major oil 
companies might agree to participation by the government in 
the ownership of an operating company already producing 
oil under an existing concession agreement. It is now clear 
that they will not. The consequences of refusal—perhaps 
particularly of refusal after allowing General Qasim’s hopes 
to be raised—might be grave. But it is rather doubtful 
whether they would be catastrophic. 

Whether it was wise for the Iraq Petroleum Company and 
its shareholder companies, after negotiations with General 
Qasim had been abruptly suspended in April, to begin over- 
tures for the resumption of negotiations so soon has still to 
be shown. These overtures appeared to be backed, about 


Fi: at least a year, to some outside observers of the 


three months ago in London, by a feeling on the part of . 


certain IPC shareholders that some sort of formula for 
government participation in IPC might possibly be worked 
out. Shell, last December, had been the first major company 
to sign any deal that accepted the principle of eventual govern- 
ment participation in production, under a new concession, 
in its Kuwait offshore deal. It may therefore have believed 
rather more in the principle than its partners in the ownership 
of IPC—British Petroleum, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Socony Mobil, the Compagnie Francaise des Petroles, and the 
Gulbenkian interests. 

But whatever the original line-up of opinion among IPC’s 
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consumer. Even if the industry finds itself required by the 
Treasury to earn a relatively high rate of return for the public 
sector over the next five years it may be hard put to protect the 
surpluses this will entail from the extra demands they may 
engender among its labour. 

Nor will they find the power consumer exactly pleased to 
face increases in tariffs from an industry earning larger sur- 
pluses than any nationalised industry has ever made before ; 
though most of the recent round of tariff increases is now 
over, there may well need to be another round by, say, 1963- 
64. The warrant for these surpluses will not be that there 
is some ideal rate of self-financing that any given industry 
“ ought ” to achieve. It is, arguably, that the vast amounts of 
government-guaranteed capital which Britain is investing in 
this public utility ought to earn a rate of return not too far 
out of line with the rate such a properous utility would have 
to pay to raise capital in a comparatively free market. That 
is the lesson in down-to-earth economics that this industry, 
at least, will have to teach the public over the next few years: 
it will have one of Britain’s best down-to-earth economists, 
along with one of its most lucid engineers, to head the faculty. 


Iraq Oil 


shareholders about the principle of government participation 
in its ownership, by the time that General Qasim responded 
favourably to the overtures for resumption of negotiations it 
was probably clear to all of them that no practically acceptable 
formula for participation in existing oil operations in Iraq 
could be worked out. The company and its shareholders, by 
the letters in which they had accepted the Iraq government’s 
demands over the suspension of payments in respect of “‘ dead 
rents” pending arbitration, and over relinquishment of un- 
explored territory in the concession area, and by their general 
expressions of confidence that a satisfactory conclusion could 
be reached, had achieved this resumption. But they had done 
so by going as far as they could on most of Iraq’s other 
demands ; and this left them without much else to offer. 

What General Qasim had pressed for most was 20 per 
cent participation in the existing IPC operations. His claim 
was based originally on clauses in the San Remo agreement 
of 1920 and the first Iraq concessions (against which claim 
the companies would argue that Iraq governments in the 
meantime had had offsetting satisfactions), but also upon 
the argument that changed circumstances now justify a larger 
share for Middle East governments in the proceeds from the 
oil taken out of their land. When the negotiating team with- 
drew to London three weeks ago, it promised no more than 
that the companies would present to the General a fully 
documented statement of the reasons why they were unable 
to promise any satisfaction of this claim. ‘That answer, pre- 
sumably, will have been presented to General Qasim this 
week. The IPC shareholders’ objection to participation comes 
from grounds of practical possibility, not of principle. 

The practical difficulties of such a proposal would obviously, 
indeed, be fundamental to the present nature of IPC. This 
is run as a non-profit-making company that simply carries out 
the physical operations of developing, producing and moving 
the oil (from concessions granted to it, not to its shareholders). 
In lieu of dividends, IPC’s owners are entitled to oil in volumes 
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proportionate to their holdings, special arrangements being 
made to take care of the Gulbenkian five per cent. The actual 
financial sale of oil, whether to tanker or refining affiliates of 
the owner groups or to independent buyers, is made by local 
trading affiliates of the owners that receive the oil from IPC. 
And it is these companies that submit to Iraq income tax— 
reckoned as if all sales were at posted price, regardless of the 
discounts they may in practice have to grant many customers. 
As things stand in British tax law, it has to be. Dual taxation 
relief might not be granted under our law in respect of divi- 
dends paid on a minority shareholding in any new profit- 
making company registered in Iraq to take IPC’s place. 

Any government participation that required IPC to be 


| converted into a profit-making local company that could pay 


the Iraq government and the existing shareholders dividends 
instead of oil, therefore, might threaten certain of its share- 
holders at least with the loss of tax credits by virtue of 
which they are able to support the whole existing 50-50 
income tax agreement. On the other hand, if the government 
were simply cut in on a percentage share of oil produced, 
not money profits, it would probably expect its prospective 
partners to take over and market this oil at posted prices— 
which in a soft market would mean accepting losses later 
on the prices consumers pay for products, and reducing the 
retainable profits that are needed to support further oil invest- 
ment all along the line. Alternatively, it could try to sell this 
oil itself to independent buyers as it has in the past, unsuccess- 
fully, tried to sell its “ royalty oil.” That would mean accept- 
ing large discounts (currently up to 40 cents a barrel on a 
posted price of just over $2 a barrel) on very large volumes 
of oil. It would further undermine the present structure of 
posted prices at an artificially high level, from which Middle 
East governments still benefit, even if nobody else does. 

How, moreover, would one assess the value of a 20 per cent 
participation in IPC ? On any assessment of either written 
down or replacement value of the company’s book assets, the 
valuation of such a shareholding would sound small in relation 
to the revenues that Iraq receives each year from oil—though 
payment of even this capital price, one may be certain, would 
be impractical for the Iraq government except by protracted 
instalments out of the oil revenues later accruing to it. But 
on such a valuation IPC would be an investment with an 
extremely high rate of return, since the Iraq cluster of com- 
panies pay the government revenues of some £90 million a 
year, as §0 per cent of what profits would be at posted prices 
and would probably retain, even allowing for discounts on sales 
to independent buyers, a not very much smaller sum them- 
selves. Taken at face value, there is no doubt that the rates 
of net return on oil operations generally in the Middle East 
are several times the net rates obtainable on, say, manufac- 
turing businesses in Europe. 

No businessman could possibly hope to be cut in on a fifth 
share of any highly profitable investment for the equivalent of 
afew months’ profits. But a nationalist landlord feeling that, 
after all, the profits come basically out of his country’s soil 
might indeed expect to come in for a fifth of the written-down 
book value—and any new deal made in Iraq would have to be 
offered very soon if not simultaneously to the other main 
producers of the Middle East. This question of rates of 
teturn, is indeed one upon which the companies are hoist 
with the consequences of their own bygone expedients. 
Such rates of return—OPEC and other experts are presently 
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mounting elaborate studies of them, but it is not hard to get 
most of the way on the back of an envelope—are unfortunately 
unreal, however accurately computed. They represent at 
present virtually the whole net return on all trading in Middle 
East oil everywhere, not simply on its production and move- 
ment to tidewater. The major integrated oil companies 
operating in the Middle East found it convenient, about a 
decade ago, to show the bulk of their profits on this oil, and 
pay the bulk of their taxes, on their investments in the produc- 
ing countries ; and they remunerated their considerably larger 
investments in facilities to transport, refine, and market this 
oil partly out of such profits emerging at the point of crude 
oil sales at posted prices. But when oil moved into world 
surplus in the late fifties, and the prices the industry could 
get for products softened, it was unable to cut the posted prices 
in the Middle East nearly in proportion. The industry is 
now generally in the position of making significant losses on 
operations subsequent to production of this oil, as against the 
exaggerated profits attributable to their operating or trading 
subsidiaries in the producing countries. 


Ve the companies may have had to offer in Baghdad 
this week was some form of joint ownership of a new 
company that might be formed to explore and develop oil in 
the unexplored areas that IPC has agreed to give up over a 
period (it has agreed to relinquish 75 per cent of its conces- 
sion area straight away, but another 15 per cent in seven years’ 
time). If General Qasim cannot accept this, the companies 
may face another breakdown in negotiations. They have to be 
prepared, too, for measures of one kind or another to place the 
oil operations in Iraq under duress—though one would guess 
that these measures may stay short of interfering with the 
actual flow of oil and hence of government revenues. It is 
possible, indeed, that General Qasim might emulate Dr 
Mossadegh—relying no doubt upon the goodwill of his OPEC 
partners, such as Kuwait, to refrain from benefiting at his 
expense ? But the general has always stopped sensibly short 
of interfering with the actual flow of oil and revenue—and in 
1961 he knows the world oil market is in an utterly different 
state from 1951. 

By the time this article is read it may already be clear 
whether “ good sense has prevailed” in Baghdad this week, 
though it would be easier to use this soothing phrase if one 
were quite sure what good sense would amount to there. To 
any Westerner whose prejudices are simply those of a con- 
sumer who wants more and more oil, cheap but at a price that 
will still keep it flowing from friendly sources getting a fair 
rent, the current postures of producing companies and produc- 
ing governments in the Middle East may not seem to make 
very good sense at all. One may doubt whether government 
“* participation,” even in new concessions, will ever make terri- 
bly good sense if these concessions begin contributing really 
large shares of the world’s oil supplies. The main function 
and indeed the main justification of the international oil busi- 
ness is that it need not take narrowly national. considerations 
into account in its arrangements to match demand with supply, 
while any national government worth its salt would have to 
do so. But this does not mean that existing formule, which 
were adequate ten years ago to a Middle East oil industry a 
third of its present size in a period of inflation, remain wholly 
adequate to it under the pressures of surplus in the sixties. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








BANK CREDIT 


Responding Dramatically 


HE squeeze on bank credit is yielding 

dramatic results. In the month to mid- 
August, the net advances of the clearing 
banks showed a near record fall of £104 
million, and one wondered whether this 
was artificially swollen by fortuitous influ- 
ences. Now, for the five weeks to Sep- 
tember 20th, the clearing banks show a 
further fall in net advances of £128 million. 
The combined fall of £232 million is easily 
the largest ever experienced. As holdings 
of liquid assets have turned upward at the 
same time, the banks’ liquidity worries 
suddenly appear to be fading—which is not 
to say that the bankers are not keeping their 
fingers crossed. 

The September fall in advances, like the 
August fall, is well spread among the main 
banks. It also seems likely to have been 
pretty widely spread over the main cate- 
gories of borrowers. The local authorities, 
certainly, have been under pressure to 
repay bank overdrafts by turning, or return- 
ing, to the mortgage market—last week’s 
quarterly classification of advances, it may 
be recalled, showed that in the period from 
mid-May to mid-August as a whole their 
outstanding advances were little changed. 
Hire purchase borrowers, property de- 
velopers and personal borrowers have also 
, been under special scrutiny. And repay- 
ments from industry are now coming in 
from the proceeds of stock issues, which 
were already exceptionally numerous in the 
months immediately before the official 
measures of July 25th. The recent spate 
of rights issues, which in some cases allow 
for a long spread of calls, holds the promise 
of overdraft repayments in the months 
ahead. Finally, the turn-round in. ster- 
ling has doubtless had an important 
effect on the volume of bank credit. Apart 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS, 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1961 


Change on 
Month Year 
£mn. £mn. £mn. 
Gross deposits ..... 7,359 — 7 +4151 
Net deposits*...... 6,916 — 31 +143 
% 
Liquid Assets ...... 2,522 34-3 +.71 +245 
BN wiceae suse s 602 8:2 — 15 +17 
Call Money...... 585 7:9 + 6 + 8 
Treasury Bills:... 1,079 14-7 +105 + 9% 
Other bills and 
“liquid” credits 255 3-5 — 25 +124 
Special deposits.... 221 3:0 +36 +79 
Risk Assets : 
Gilt-edged ...... 936 12-7 + 2 —247 
Other market in- 
vestments ..... 112 80-5 — | — 17 
Advances*....... 3,318 46:7 —!28 +114 
(to State Boards) 61 -— — 13 —- 8 


* Excluding all transit items except ratio of advances 
to deposits ; all ratios are of gross deposits. 





from any London borrowing by non- 
residents which may be able to escape the 
official ban, the leads and lags in trading 
payments have a strong influence here, 
Now that British exporters are no longer 
hesitating in remitting their external pro- 
ceeds and importers are no longer advanc- 
ing their external payments, they need less 
domestic bank credit. 

For the second month, the large fall in 
advances obviated the need for any further 
bank sales of gilt-edged—indeed portfolios 
in September actually rose by £23 million. 
And whereas in August liquid assets were 
still falling, so that the liquidity ratio im- 
proved only marginally, liquid assets in 
September rose by £71 million. Despite 
the final call of special deposits bringing 
the ratio to the stipulated 3 per cent, the 
liquidity ratio jumped from 32.9 to 34.3 
per cent, its highest since January, 1960, 
and the highest September figure since 
1957. This is the season in which the 
Exchequer deficit mounts, and in recent 
weeks it has been particularly high. The 
overall Exchequer deficit in the latest five 
weeks was £152 million, compared with 
£87 million a year before, and after credit- 
ing receipts from non-marketable securities 
the net shortfall, at £123 million this year, 
was fully £80 million larger. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Waiting on ICI 


Ngee can any company statement have 
been awaited with such keen interest in 
the Stock Exchange as Thursday’s interim 
report from Imperial Chemical Industries. 
Because of its widespread interests, ICI’s 
performance is generally regarded as being 
a fair guide to that of British industry in 
general, and this week markets have been 
marking time, at first fearing the worst and 
then, by Wednesday, taking a slightly more 
hopeful view. Other half-yearly statements 
from Vickers and AEI have continued the 
recent trend of unfavourable company 
news and the earlier sharp fall on Wall 
Street (largely offset by Wednesday’s rally) 
gave little incentive for buyers to enter the 
market. But the volume of selling, too, has 
continued to be light and losses have often 
reflected marking down of prices by jobbers 
rather than any strong pressure of selling. 
However, the Financial Times index has 
been inching down to the 300 mark and 
by Thursday’s close after the ICI statement 
was only 0.6 above this level at a new 1961 








low of 300.6. Over the week to Wednesday 
The Economist indicator fell to a new low 
point for this year of 355.7. 
A major feature of equity markets this 
week has been the first dealings in shares 
from the £22 million rights issue made by 
Royal Insurance. As the shares were issued 
on a one-for-three basis at par, the rights 
were worth over 110s. and there were a 
number of eager sellers, but the demand for 
the new shares was also strong and after } 
opening at 38s. premium on Monday the 
new shares found their level at 35s.-36s. 
premium. There were sharp fluctuations in 
the prices of Hoover ordinary and “A” 
shares early this week on rumours of a 
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‘possible take over bid by the American 


parent company. These rumours were 
hastily denied, but the cynical—or the hope- 
ful ?—remember the number of times 
similar denials were made by Ford Motors. 
On Wednesday the gilt-edged market had 
its busiest day for some months, though 
interest was virtually confined to the short 
dated market, where the tap prices of, Con- 
version 43 per cent 1963 and Exchequer 5} 
per cent 1966 were both raised. The con- 
tinued strength of sterling is again encour- 
aging the optimists to look towards a cut to 
6 per cent in Bank rate. But, with wage 
battles looming ahead, there is no reason to 
think that the authorities have any such 
intention in the immediate future. 


Margins Squeezed 


HURSDAY’S figures from Imperial 

Chemical Industries gave no grounds 
for optimism even if they were perhaps no 
worse than expected. The sharp fall in 
gross income in the first half of 1961 
to £36.7 million compared with {50.2 
million in the same period in 1960 shows 
how deeply higher costs and intense com 


_petition are eating into profit margins. Sales 


in 1960 were particularly buoyant and last 
May Mr Chambers suggested that they 
had then been running at about the same 
level in 1961. In the first six months, 
however, home turnover was about 23 pe! 
cent down because of lower selling prices. 
Despite price reductions, exports sales 
rose to £49 million compared with £473 
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ANOTHER HAWKER SIDDELEY FIRST—THE NEW HAWKER V.T.O.L. STRIKE FIGHTER 


With their P.1127 vertical take-off tactical strike aircraft, the Hawker Siddeley Group are pioneering a new pattern 
of winged flight. The P.1127 uses a single lift-thrust engine—the Bristol Siddeley BS.53 Pegasus—for both 
vertical take-off and landing. Four swivelling nozzles direct the thrust downward and then gradually turn the jet 
thrust to the rear for forward flight. (] The P.1127 is the prototype of a new generation of V.T.O.L. aircraft— 
high-speed aircraft that can take off and land vertically, needing little more space than a tennis court! Such 
developments wiil lead to new concepts of aerial strategy, and to a revolution in civil air transport. [] In this 
exciting field of research—as in so many of its other activities—the Hawker Siddeley Group leads the world. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 
18 St. James's Square, London, S.W.1. 
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WE CARE FOR YOUR CARGO 


WESTWARD HO! FOR TRINIDAD. With a 
typical cargo of British Exports, ranging 
from pans to motor cars. This ship is one of 
the latest additions to the fleet of the 
Harrison Line caring for your cargo. 


Harrison Line 


Shipoewners for over a century. A fleet of 40 ships serving THE WEST INDIES 
S. & E. AFRICA - U.S. GULF PORTS - MEXICO - THE SPANISH MAIN 


THOS. & JAS. HARRISON LTD., MERSEY CHAMBERS, LIVERPOOL. FOUNTAIN HOUSE, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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million in the first half of 1960, and 


Wwere only fractionally below the record 


{49-3 million in the second half of 1960. 

ICI’s gross income has had to meet a 
higher charge for depreciation, as the com- 
pany steps up its capital expenditures on 
new and larger plants. In the last annual 
report, the directors said that ICI was 
resuming the higher rate of capital expen- 
| diture before 1958, when it amounted to 
| about £60 million a year. Despite the £34 
million secured by last January’s rights 


. SALES AND PROFITS 
(£ million) 


Dec. 31, June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1959 1960 1960 1961 
259:0 288-0 270-0 287-0 
39-2 50:2 37-8 36-7 

17-5 16:3 

19-5 19-2 

% % 

14:0 12:8 
7-2 6:7 


| Six months ended 


| Gross income... 


Taxation : 23-0 
Netincome .... . 25:7 
4 
9 


% 
Gross income/sales [5-1 
Net income/sales. 7:9 


Lo 
7: 
8: 
issue, ICI still leans heavily on self-gener- 
ated resources. Last year’s cash flow 
amounted to almost £60 million but the 
decline in profits in the first half of this 
| year makes it unlikely that this figure will 
be matched. With the fall in profits comes 
an unchanged interim dividend of 63 per 
cent; at the time of the rights issue the 
directors forecast a maintained 137 per cent 
for 1961, and shareholders will be unwise 
to expect anything more. On these figures 
the {1 shares dropped only 9d. to 6§s. 3d. 
but the fall would probably have been more 
but for covering by the “ bears.” 


MOTORS 


Little Change in August 


AR production in August was at its 
lowest rate for many years, but this 
resulted from the holidays rather than from 
any intentional cut in output. The summer 
holiday shut-down is usually divided 
between July and August, but this year both 
weeks fell in August and the industry only 
worked for a fortnight. Even after allow- 
ing for this, however, there was still a fall 
in output of about 3,500 a week Perhaps 
half of this is explained by the introduction 
of the new Victor, which meant that Vaux- 
hall sent out few ‘cars during the month ; 
some of the remainder is explained by the 
effects of the strike at the SU carburettor 
factory, which was beginning to cut into the 
production of cars by BMC and the other 
companies that use these carburettors. But 
there seems to have been some slight reduc- 
tion in the pace of output as well, to meet 
the expected fall in sales during the autumn. 
_ This factor has become more important 
in September ; apart from the introduction 
of short-time working by Standard-Triumph 
International, Ford seems to have been re- 
ducing output by cutting out most over- 
time working, in accordance with the 
gloomy view of the future that has been 
expressed by Sir Patrick Hennessy. Mr 
George Harriman, the managing director of 
BMC, has shown a more optimistic attitude 
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about the prospect for the rest of this year, 
which suggests that he does not consider 
that his firm will need to go onto short- 
time in this period. Among the smaller 
makers, Rootes has had its production 
stopped by the strike at British Light Steel 
Pressings, a more drastic cut than it can be 
content with when it is introducing new 
models, and Vauxhall also has to build up 
stocks of its new car. Both thus have a 
cushion against short-time. According to 
present attitudes, Ford seems, unexpectedly, 
the company most likely to join S-TI on 
short-time during the autumn—unless its 
workers settle the prospect by striking. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Brooding on Vienna 


HILE most bankers are returning from 

Vienna anything but reassured, their 
fears and reservations have not yet had any 
noticeable impact in the exchange markets. 
Sterling has remained in_ continuous 
demand, for commercial operations, for the 
covering of short positions and, occasionally, 
for short term investment—this still being 
covered in nearly all cases by a sale of 
sterling in the forward market, where the 
discount remains near its interest parity. 
The only substantial seller of spot sterling 
has been the Bank of England, and these 
sales have kept the rate steady at around 
$2.81;%. The market expects next week’s 
gold figures to show a substantial further 
intake. 

Sterling is not generally expected to be 
the victim of the next speculative attack— 
the commonly heard doubts are rather about 
its eventual ability to withstand the impact 
of competition in the common market— 
and the notable market feature; this week 
has been what has not happened in the gold 
markets. Demand for gold in London is 
reported to have been the smallest for weeks; 
the price, which is of little use as an 
indicator nowadays as it is being kept below 
$35.20 by official sales, has remained at 
$35.184-19. In Zurich however . some 
dealers emphasise that there has been no 
diminution of gold buying, such as might 
have ‘been expected if the Vienna meeting 
had’ resolved the exchange market uncer- 
tainties—which it manifestly has not. By 
no means all Zurich bankers are enthusiastic 
about the idea mooted in Vienna that 
Switzerland itself might lend dollars to the 
Fund—the dollar seems to be going out of 
favour again in Zurich. At the same time 
there has been talk of a possible loan to the 
British Government on the Swiss capital 
market as a contribution to the funding of 
the Basle credits; the amount mentioned 
is 100 million Swiss francs (some £8 million) 
which would cover only a part of the Swiss 
central banking credits. British companies 
too are now being actively encouraged by 
Whitehall to borrow abroad, and they are 
naturally keen to borrow in Zurich or 
Amsterdam at over 2 per cent below 
London rates. EMI appears to be at the 
head of the queue in Zurich. 
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Japan’s Swing to Deficit 


HE most exposed currency at present 

seems to be the Japanese yen. It 
became apparent in Vienna that far from 
Japan’s being in a position to take an early 
part in providing credit to the International 
Monetary Fund, it might soon be obliged 
to draw on it. Following the large surplus 
of $339 million earned on current account 
in 1959, and a smaller surplus in 1960, the 
current account swung into heavy deficit at 
the beginning of this year and by the end of 
July the deficit amounted to $729 million. 
This has been covered in part by short-term 
borrowing from the United States—official 
figures show a rise in Japan’s dollar liabili- 
ties from $807 million to $1,277 million in 
the first half of 1961, and in Vienna United 
States officials intimated that a good part of 
the outflow of $1.7 billion from the United 
States in this period represented short-term 
credit taken by Japan. 

Asa result, Japan’s foreign exchange 
reserves at end-July were still, at $1,837 
million, a little above their end-1960 level. 
but they were $200 million below the 
peak last April, and are expected to fall 
considerably further. Imports have been 
swollen by the extraordinary domestic boom 
—the index of industrial production in the 
year to July rose by fifty points to 277, and 
the base is 1955. Now the Japanese 
authorities are expected to introduce official 
restraints on domestic activity. Far from 
contemplating any tightening of imports 
they have committed themselves to a belated 
liberalisation ; they hope to raise the present 
ratio of 65 per cent to 90 per cent by Sep- 
tember next—though there have been some 
reports that the removal of quotas will not 
be extended to imports from Britain and 
other countries that continue to discrim- 
inate against Japan under Article 35 of Gatt. 


IFC 


Mr Garner’s Valedictory 


FTER the big set pieces of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund in Vienna last week, the governors’ 
meeting of the International Finance Cor- 
poration attracted its own special interest. 
It was the occasion for Mr Robert 
Garner’s last speech on his departure from 
the president’s chair ; and he exercised the 
prerogative of impending retirement to lay 
down in characteristic style some useful 
though not always palatable home truths 
about overseas investment, aid, and the 
treatment of private capital. The IFC is 
a youngster of Mr Garner’s own creating 
with no more than four years’ experience 
of assisting private business in developing 
countries. Its commitments to the end of 
June amounted to about $44 million, of 
which $33 million have been dispersed; of 
this latter sum nearly $9 million of invest- 
ments have been sold or agreed to be sold 
to outside investors. 
A good, if unsensational start has been 
made on the foundations that Mr Garner 
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laid four years ago. IFC’s business should 
in future benefit from the fact that it is now 
free from the restraining condition, written 
into its original rules at American insist- 
ence, that it could not extend equity financ- 
ing to its customers. Now that equity par- 
ticipation is possible, IFC will no longer 
have to impose strange financial arrange- 
ments on clients whose awareness of the 
sophisticated techniques of the American 
market is limited ; its arrangements will 
now be supple and will serve incidentally 
to encourage the equity principle in 
countries where it can be of growing 
service. 

Following the departure of Mr Garner, 
Mr Eugene Black of the World Bank is to 
assume the presidency of the IFC while 
Mr Martin M. Rosen, the executive vice 
president, will be operating general man- 
ager. IFC will thus form part of a spectrum 
of organisations under Mr Black’s care, 
ranging from the International Develop- 
ment Association, which is providing fifty- 
year loans at zero interest to developing 
countries, through the World Bank, with 
its loans on commercial terms to govern- 
ment or government-guaranteed borrowers, 
and with the IFC on the other flank seeking 
to fill gaps in the capital resources of 
private businesses in developing countries 
and to encourage them in other ways. 


CAR EXPORTS 


Europeans Prefer 
their Own 


HE British Motor Corporation and 
Ford say that the reception of their 
new Cooper and Capri models at the 
Frankfurt show has surprised them by its 
warmth: after the record of British sales 
in Europe so far this year, such pleasant 
surprises will have to become frequent if 
the British industry is to prove able to meet 
its European competitors on equal terms in 
the common market. The European car 
buyer can and does discriminate between 
a wide international selection of cars, and 
in his opinion the 


BRITISH SHARE British car _ still 


a nyo appears a less attrac- 
wisi pe ape “ae tive buy than the 
x German, Italian or 
Ausria.... 7 6 French product — 
Belgium... 9 10 even in markets such 
Denmark.. 16 5 
Holland... 10 16 aS Sweden’ and 
Sweden... 7 10 Switzerland where 
Switzerland 8 8 


British cars are now 
beginning to benefit from the tariff differ- 
entials of the free trade area. The reputa- 
tion that British cars gave themselves after 
the war of being less well finished, more 
costly and less effectively backed by a service 
organisation, seems unhappily still to dog 
the efforts of the industry to get itself 
properly established in the European 
market. 

British manufacturers who neglected 
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Europe in favour of the easier Common- 
wealth and, later, the American markets, 
now discover that they lack an adequate 
dealer network in Europe and can hardly 
expect to find the better established dealers 
willing to drop their existing franchises in 
favour of less popular cars. The appeal of 
the Borgward concern to BMC must have 
been at least as much its network of dealers 
throughout western Europe as its produc- 
tion facilities. Now that this company is 
bankrupt, these dealers will be available 
for other car makers ; and one might expect 
that the British firms will be the most eager 
bidders for their services. They certainly 
ought to be. 

Ford is the only British car maker to sell 
its products in large numbers in Europe, 
and its Anglia the only model to be sold in 
quantities that could make the provision 
of service facilities, on the scale to which 
local owners are accustomed, an economic 
proposition. Ford sales, however, have been 
affected by the general decline in those of 
British cars this year, though the introduc- 
tion of the Classic may have offset this. 


BMC seems to have made little impact on 


the market so far, despite its determination 
to establish itself in Europe, and the normal 
Austin Seven and Mini-Minor have had a 
surprisingly small sale. The only consola- 
tion that British makers may find in the 
sales figures for Europe is that those of 
Volkswagen too have been falling, probably 
for the first time in its history, in all the 
important markets in which it had become 
established except Sweden. The firms that 
have been doing best are those which make 
cars more similar to those of British makers 
—Fiat with the 600 D and r1o0o, Peugeot 
and the Ford Taunus. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


Uranium for Italy 


ao first big nuclear power station 
“A ordered from a foreign country was 
bought from Britain by a specially formed 
subsidiary of the Italian oil company ENI ; 
it was a feather in the cap of British scien- 
tists, although there have been times since 
when ENI appeared to think that it had 
perhaps made an expensive investment. 
This plant is now nearing completion at 
Latina, south of Rome, and for some 
months the Italians have been shopping 
around trying to buy fuel for it at a lower 
price than they could get in Britain. There 
is, however, more to nuclear fuel than 
uranium, as the Italians have discovered. 
There are questions of the standard to 
which the metal cans encasing the uranium 


“are manufactured, and also questions about 


what kind of performance the fuel suppliers 
are prepared to guarantee. Coal is bought 
by the Btu ; manufactured uraniura fuel is 
bought on the number of megawatt days of 
heat it will yield per ton, and the economics 
of nuclear power depend on its being able 
to reach the proper design figure, which, 
for a natural uranium reactor, is 3,000 
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MWd/t. Many factors in the fuel and in 
the reactor work against these figures being 
reached ; reactor owners want to know that 
they will be compensated for premature 
failures and although the Italians may have 
been offered manufactured uranium at a 

cheaper initial price than they have finally | 
bought it in Britain, they could not get 
the same guarantees of fuel life. | 


The Atomic Energy Authority appears 
to have settled for a price of the order of 
£14,000 per ton of manufactured fuel, | 
against the “ official” price that it usually} 
quotes of £17,500 a ton, indicating that the | 
Authority has begun to write down drastic- | 
ally the value of its huge holdings of crude 
uranium. This gives special point to the 
insistence of the Committee of Public 
Accounts that in future some details should 
be given of stock holdings and any losses } 
made on them. 


Little is known about the precise} 
guarantees offered to the Italians on the life 
of this fuel. It is not likely that the AEA } 
would fully guarantee it for 3,000 MWd/t § 
at this early stage of the nuclear art but 
it is probable that it has given guarantees 
for between 2,000 and 3,000 MWd/t with a 
sliding scale of compensation. In return 
for these concessions, the Italians have prob- 
ably had to accept a big reduction in the 
price at which the AEA will buy back the 
400 tons of fuel when its useful life in the 
reactor is over. The previously quoted price 
was £5,000 a ton, but this was related 
to an initial selling price of at least £17,500. 
It is likely that the “ buy-back price ” finally 
negotiated is not only a great deal lower 
than this, but shows a much bigger 
discount between first cost and buy-back. 
American companies have followed the 
negotiations with interest. The Authority’s 
terms for supplying fuel will be a decisive 
factor in nuclear competition abroad ; and 
seven companies are at present bidding for 
the next b:g foreign order, a nuclear power 
station for India. 


WOOL TEXTILES 


Threat from Japan? 


HEN Bradford heard that Japan might 

be allowed to sell as much wool cloth 
in Britain as the British industry exports 
to Japan, it is said that a deputation left on 
almost the next train to London. By now, 
the arguments of the leaders of the separate 
wool organisations should be as familiar to 
the President of the Board of Trade as their 
faces. All the same, a television audience 
was recently shown what purported to be 
a cotton mill in Bradford and many people 
who should know better still fail to distin- 
guish the wool industry’s problems from 
those of the. cotton manufacturers. Last 
week’s excursion was therefore reckoned 
worth while. Britain’s current trade agree 
ment with Japan expires at the end of this 
month and discussion of a renewal of this 
agreement and of a full Anglo-Japanese 
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PROBLEM NO. 4. 








| | 
E.C.6.D. MAKES IT SAFE # & TO GARRY ON 


An E.C.G.D. policy turns the trickiest market into a sound business proposition. No need to worry 
about current commitments, no need to upset your production schedule: you're insured against 
war, rioting, sterling shortages, import restrictions plus a whole lot of other risks besides. When 
you're backed by E.C.G.D. you can keep your hold on the market with absolute confidence. fh fact, 
you're probably safer than your local competitors. 


EXPORT WITH AN EASY MIND Find out all about it from your local office now: 


| 
Ke City of London: Te!l—Royal 3491 Liverpool: Tel—Liverpool 
West ondon: Tel—Abbey 6271 Central 5756 
B ast: Tel—Bel fast 29428 | Janchester: Tel—Manchester. 
& Birmin am: Tel—Edgbaston4375 | nee oe “Central 8861 
Bris el—Bristol 22011 Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Tel— 
jinburgh: Tel—Caledonian 3004 | Newcastle-upon-Tyne 29638 
are, Tes sosg Nottingham: Tel—Nottingham 46585 
ay e oe zB Leeds: Tel—Leeds 30082 Sheffield: Tel—Sheffield 29151 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT Head Ofte: TolMonarch 6389 
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of Ships... 





SHIP VIA 
PORT OF 


LEITH 


Captains | Captains 


iN 


Captains of ships and ‘‘captains of 
industry’? agree that the customer 
really matters at Leith.* From every 
point of view, Leith’s facilities for 
overseas, continental and coastwise 
traffic are unrivalled, and the service 
second-to-none. 


Leith is ideally situated to handle 
trade with the European Free Trade 
Association and European Common 
Market countries. Whatever your 
cargo — ship via Port of Leith. 


Write to the address below for facts 
and figures. 


agree... 


% Captains of industry also know that Leith offers won- 
derful scope for new industries. Attractive sites and first 
class services are readily available. 


A. Balfour Kinnear, 

General Manager & Secretary, 

Leith Dock Commission, Edinburgh 6, Scotland, 
Phone Leith 36262. 





of Industry... 





2995 
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PARIS 
13°-22"° 
OCT 1961 


A2th international show of 


OFFICE 


EQUIPMENT 


THE MOST OUTSTANDING 
EVENT IN THE FIELD 
OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


SICOB 
EEE 
S61 


PALAIS DE LA DEFENSE 


Information : SICOB, - 6, place de Valois - Paris 1° 
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commercial treaty started in Tokyo on 
August 25th. 

Japan has hinted that countries that con- 
tinue to impose special restrictions on im- 
ports from Japan—the United States, 
United Kingdom, France and Italy have 
been singled out for special attack—will 
receive unfavourable treatment when Japan 
liberalises its trade. In the first eight months 
of this year, Britain’s exports to Japan rose 
by £11 million to £29 million, outpacing 
the growth in imports from Japan which 
increased by only {£2 million to £29 
million. At present no Japanese cloth is 
allowed into this country, though Britain 
exports cloth worth about £3 million to 
Japan each year and also supplies a grow- 
ing quantity of wool tops to Japanese cloth 


| manufacturers. Japan therefore appears to 


have a strong case against Britain’s embargo 


_ on its cloth, 


But Bradford does not flatter itself on its 
apparent success in the Japanese market, 


| despite steep import duties and the lower 


costs that recent investigations showed their 
Japanese competitors enjoy. In export 
markets where Bradford competes with 
Japanese manufacturers, its experience has 


been precisely the opposite, though Japanese 
_ exports of cloth fell by 28 per cent in the 


first half of this year—Japan’s exports to 


} the United States tumbled by 43 per cent 
| following the imposition of crippling import 


duties—and Britain’s exports of wool manu- 
factures declined only from £58 million to 
£56 million in the eight months to the end 
of August. 

The high price maintained for wool tex- 
tiles in Japan enables the British industry 
to jump over Japan’s high import hurdle, 
and this price structure is claimed to be 
the basis on which Japan’s export trade is 
founded. About 85 per cent of the raw 
wool imported into Japan is consumed in 
that country and its relatively small exports 
of wool manufactures are alleged to be 
heavily subsidised from profits earned in the 
home market. Misleading labels which are 
designed to conceal the true identity of 
cheaper Japanese manufactures are still 
harming British exports, and the British 
wool industry hopes that as an exporter 
Japan will not be given most-favoured 
nation status unless. these practices are 
stopped. The British industry still claims 
that, on equal terms, it can match Japanese 
competition. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Brighter Prospects? 


= in South African securities, 
relieved by the recent strengthening 
of the country’s reserves, have received fur- 
ther encouragement this week by the an- 
nouncement of a $30 million loan to Rand 
Selection Corporation by American insti- 
tutions, The corporation was enlarged 
earlier this year to enable funds to be raised 
more easily and it has succeeded in raising 
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this money on notably satisfactory terms. 
It involves an issue of unsecured debentures, 
of which $5 million will be repayable at 
the end of seven years and the remaining 
$25 million after ten years. The cost of 
the loan is equivalent to an average interest 
rate of 7 per cent, no more than that for 
a first class industrial debenture in this 
country and well below the current redemp- 
tion yield of just under 9 per cent offered 
by South Africa 33 per cent stock 1965-67. 
Mr Harry Oppenheimer, the chairman of 
Rand Selection and also of Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa and De Beers, 
which both have a large stake in the enlarged 
corporation, has said that the money has 


‘not been raised for any specific projects. 


But it will ‘clearly provide useful resources 
for financing mining and other projects at a 
time when the prospects of raising money 
from foreign sources are not auspicious. 

It is important to note in view of present 
exchange restrictions that the South African 
Reserve Bank has guarantezd the avail- 
ability of funds for repaying the loan.’ .The 
loan operation: has further ‘strengthened 
South Africa’s gold and foreign exchange 
reserves ; they now stand at £95 million 
compared with a low point of just over £70 
million in mid-June when the restrictions 
on movements of capital were imposed. In 
London last week Dr Diederichs, the 
Minister of Economic Affairs, said that ex- 
ports too were rising and that some easing 
of the exchange regulations would be 
possible “ very soon.” Clearly South Africa 
is standing up well to its siege economy, 
but so long as there is no change in the 
emphasis of the present government’s poli- 
cies the long term outlook for investment 
in South Africa remains uncertain, and lead- 
ing Kaffir shares will continue to offer high 
but not necessarily attractive yields, 


DRUG PRICES 


Under the Microscope 


pon drug industry has been forced by 
pressure from the Ministry of Health 
to give a great deal more information about 
its internal costs and profits than it has pre- 


viously seemed prepared to do, and has thus. 


managed to divert some of the wrath 
released on it periodically by the Committee 
of Public Accounts. The PAC has taken a 
jaundiced view in the past of the apparent 
profit levels earned on proprietary drugs 
sold to the National Health Service. The 
traditional argument that high profits were 
needed to finance research was hard to 
swallow when some companies were show- 
ing a nominal return on capital employed 
that was in some cases as high as 100 per 
cent. Most of these were American-owned 
companies whose US parents carried out all 
the research at home and expected profits 
from subsidiaries overseas to contribute 
their share to the upkeep of the laboratories. 
But many of these same companies have 
been under fire in the US too for their 
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profits ; it was rumoured that the research 
costs quoted to justify their profits included 


items that hadnothing to do with research 


and a good deal to do with straight sales 
promotion. 

These companies have now broken down 
their British results for the Ministry of 
Health to show what is earned on drugs and 
what from the sale of non-pharmaceutical 
products. After allowing for research con- 
tributions, the adjusted profits on drugs 
came down from an average of 73 per cent 
on capital employed to an average of 34 per 


‘cent with individual results ranging from 18 
‘t0 45 percent. These companies must now 


have an embarrassing time explaining their 


‘high profits to their’ non-pharmaceutical 
‘customefs. Much-of the data they gave the 


Ministry was, said the PAC suspiciously, 
“based on unverified information from the 


‘parent companies,” but as the Ministry 
-ahyway Tegards a 34 pér cent return as ex- 
cessive compared with the 18 to 20 per cent 
‘recorded by- British and ‘Swiss companies, 


and since it- was taking steps to‘ negotiate 
lower prices, the. committee did not worry 


‘over-much about the accuracy of the “ un- 


verified ” data. 

This has proved. a specially hard nut to 
crack, and it is one that has attracted a good 
deal of odium to the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry in general that it did not always 
deserve. It has even driven the Ministry of 
Health to the questionable decision to accept 
tenders for drugs—those developed mainly 
by the Amrerican-owned companies—from 
countries like Italy where the Americans had 
no patent protection. But it is by no means 
the Ministry’s only victory on drug prices in 
the past year. The voluntary scheme for 
price control exercised by the industry with 
Ministry agreement has been tightened up 
and is already said to be showing savings. 
Side-by-side with this has gone an assault 
on the industry’s much-criticised sales pro- 
motion to doctors. Mail advertising and 
free samples, the industry told the Ministry, 
accounted for £2 million out of annual net 
sales of £50 million, without allowing for 
the cost of commercial travellers. The in- 
dustry has now “ adopted a code of adver- 
tising thought [our italics] to have 
eliminated the worst abuses.” While exhort- 
ing the Ministry to keep up its pressure for 
lower prices and more information about 
costs, the PAC appears to have felt that 
this time some headway had been made in 
plugging what at times appeared like an 
open drain in the National Health Service. 
The ghost of Aneurin Bevan must think 
that it has been a long, hard pull. 


INSURANCE 


Brandaris Moratorium 


RANDARIS INSURANCE, one.of Holland’s 
five largest insurance companies and 
underwriters of about 60,000 motor policies 
in Britain, has ceased to take new business 
and has been allowed by an Amsterdam 
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court to postpone all Payment of debts. 
These moves follow “ substantial” losses 
(unofficial reports speak of over £1 million) 
incurred during the last twenty-one months 
on the company’s foreign business. It 
appears that the bulk of this loss is on motor 
insurance business introduced from London 
and Frankfurt, The company is represented 
in Britain by Overseas Motor Insurance 
(CI) and Overseas Motor Insurance 
Agencies and Finance, of which Mr Ronald 
Myhill (of Overseas Aviation) is a director, 
and in Germany by R.M. Overseas Motor 
Sales of Frankfurt. Brandaris has now with- 
drawn all authority for these companies to 
do business on its behalf. 

Brandaris was founded in 1940 by the 
Nederland Shipping Line, the Neder- 
landsche Handel-Mij Bank, and_ the 
Nationale Handelsbank (now controlled by 
the Rotterdamsche Bank) to take up busi- 
ness lost by British and American insurers 
during the German occupation of Holland. 
The shareholders have now undertaken to 
make available to the company Fis. 7 mil- 
lion, and if a scheme that is being prepared 
for the satisfaction of creditors is approved 
by the Court, the shareholders will increase 
this figure to Fls. 10 million (£1 million). 
All Brandaris car policies become invalid 
on October 16th and policy-holders will 
have to reinsure by that date. In Holland 
in the past week brokers have carried their 
clients’ policies with Brandaris over to other 
companies ; in Britain motoring organisa- 
tions are recommending reinsurance at least 
for third-party risks. 


AIR ACCIDENTS 
Limited Liability 


HE ordinary fare-paying passenger 
might be forgiven for thinking that 
international air law lags some years behind 
international air travel. Because airlines 


automatically accept liability for whatever 
goes wrong on a flight, from lost luggage to 
fatal accidents, the fact that they limit their 
liability to comparatively trivial amounts 
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tends to get overlooked ; so do a number of 
loose ends that leave the question of lia- 
bility on certain types of flights hanging in 
mid-air. At present, the maximum com- 
pensation paid to the relatives of dead pas- 
sengers is still, by international agreement, 
the ludicrously low sum of £3,000, which 
must bear very little relation to the potential 
earning capacity of many of those who fly 
regularly by air. “everal years ago, a draft 
amendment ~. prepared that raised this 
sum to £6,¢. 2, but this amendment cannot 
take effect u_til 30 countries have ratified it 
and the total to date is only about 20. Nor 
can the UK Government be said to have 
set a particularly good example here: before 
this country could ratify the amendment, 
Parliament had to approve the change and a 
private member’s bill to this effect was 
passed only last year. Since then, British 
airlines have been prepared to make 
ex gratia payments of £6,000 to families of 
passengers killed in accidents. But by the 
time the new arrangement has been ratified 
by enough countries to make it inter- 
nationally binding, the sum will again 
probably need revision. 

The International Civil Aviation Organ- 
isation seems to have taken this lesson to 
heart, and the draft prepared at a recent 
meeting in Mexico to tie together certain 
loose ends dealing with charter flights 
becomes effective as soon as it has been 
ratified by five countries. There was—and 
until the new amendment is ratified there 
still will be—doubt about who, on a charter 
flight, was liable in case of accidents. Some 
countries, including Britain, held that it was 
the airline that flew the aircraft ; othe-s 
argued it was whoever had sold the tickets, 
which might be another airline—or the vicar 
arranging a choirboys’ outing. Tour 
organisers have in fact become adept at 
devising forms of words that would protect 
the vicar, but a dispute about liability 
between two airlines could leave the pas- 
sengers and their dependants in an unhappy 
position. 

Liability for lost baggage is fixed, inter- 
nationally, at a maximum sliding scale per 
kilo, but the airlines in this case prefer to 
bargain direct with the passenger, and they 
do not usually bargain too hard. Goodwill 
might be better fostered if luggage designers 
took a look at the beating that their wares 
get in transit through an airport ; by con- 
trast the average railway porter is as gentle 
as a nursemaid. 


DIRECTORS 


Boardroom Bible 


BOUT 37,000 free copies of Standard 

Boardroom Practice, prepared for the 
Institute of Directors by nine distinguished 
directors under the guidance of that re- 
doubtable director and committee chairman, 
Sir Edwin Herbert, will be in the hands of 
the Institute’s members this week-end. This 
is therefore very much a directors’ affair, 
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though an assiduous investor or alert trade 
unionist might for the payment of 12s. 6d, 
glean from its 71 pages a useful point for 
use against a neglectful board. But, despite 
its title and chapter headings, which include 
directors’ pay, business expenses and dona- 
tions for political purposes, they will cer- 
tainly find no lurid facts about these 
interesting subjects. The book contains 
few facts and only a limited number of 
unqualified recommendations. 

A point unintentionally emphasised by 
this book is that beyond directors’ legal 
responsibilities and their easily recognised 
moral obligations, there is little that is 
standard in boardroom practice ; it is slowly 
evolving to meet changing circumstances, 
The authors did not intend to produce a 
code of ethics ; they claim that they merely 
wished to clarify professional standards for 
directors. It could be argued that a director 
can settle these problems, like many others, 
by an appeal to his own common sense and 
experience. But it can be said in this book’s 
favour that in dealing with dividends, take- 
over bids, the release of information and 
alteration in the nature of a business some 
directors need to be reminded of their full 
responsibilities towards shareholders, and 
that is the main theme of the book. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The International Atom 


- a European Nuclear Energy Agency 
of OEEC has published its third annual 
report at a time when many people are 
wondering what the future holds for this 
organisation. It is one of three international 
atomic energy agencies, all based in Europe. 
The smallest and most tightly knit is 
Euratom, the atomic agency of the six com- 
mon market countries, It is generally 
assumed that membership of the common 
market pre-supposes membership of 
Euratom too, with its complex treaty, and 
its large headquarters. Euratom has been 
stymied through no fault of its own because 
the circumstances that brought it into being 
had melted away before the agency was 
formed and its purpose is now largely 
research. The fuel shortage it was designed 
to combat exists no longer, and the produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons that it was ex- 
pressly designed to prevent now flourishes 
in at least one member country, France, and 
in Britain too, which may become a com- 
mon market member. 

Should this happen, and should Scan- 
dinavian and other countries follow Britain’s 
lead, then the membership of Euratom will 
toa ‘large extent duplicate that of the OEEC 
agency, which is a loose organisation of 17 
member countries with a small and compact 
headquarters in Paris. Like Euratom, the 
ENEA exists to foster and organise c0- 
operative nuclear projects but unlike 
Euratom, existence does not (or did not) 
depend on promoting projects but on taking 
a judicious and impersonal view about what 
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were and what were not worth pursuing. 
Thus the Agency’s advice on atomic power 
has been consistently cool and sensible. But 
if all Europe’s big nuclear powers with the 
exception of Sweden become members of 
Euratom, will they feel there is any purpose 
in continuing their subscriptions to the 
OEEC organisation, whose only independent 
members will then be Sweden and small, 
non-nuclear countries like Greece and 
Spain ? 

The liquidation of the European Nuclear 
Energy Agency would leave these countries 
then dependent on what nuclear advice they 
could get from the biggest organisation of 
all, the International Atomic Energy Agency 
in Vienna. Although this is not a United 
Nations body, its membership virtually 
duplicates that of the United Nations and 
its Main trouble is getting member countries 
to pay up the aid that they so frequently 
and glibly promise it. With Euratom for 
practical purposes a closed shop, and the big 
Vienna agency continuously hampered by 
shortage of funds, the OEEC organisation 
is one of the few on which small and 
medium-sized countries can call for atomic 
advice, and it has made considerable steps 
in enlisting Canada and the United States 
as associate members. If it were to be dis- 
banded, a gap would be created that would 
be hard to fill. 


TANKERS 


Russia’s New Orders 


NOTHER illustration of the  short- 
A sightedness of most trade boycotts 
against Russia—which usually result in that 
country’s setting out to meet its needs in 
some other way, usually to the West’s long- 
term commercial disadvantage—can be 
seen in the heavy Soviet programme of 
tanker building now under way. Last year 
Standard Oil of New Jersey threatened not 
to use again any ships of tanker owners 
chartering their vessels to take Russian 
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crude oil to Cuba. The ban was largely in- 
effective at the time as there were a sufficient 
number of small tanker companies eager for 
work of any kind to whom the prospect of 
business from Esso had always been 
somewhat remote. It now seems to have 
had the secondary effect, also, of spurring 
Sojuzneftexport into building up an 
even larger sea-going tanker fleet of its 
own. This week’s provisional contract with 
the Fincantieri Corporation of Italy for six 
tankers each of 48,000 tons deadweight 
follows other large construction orders 
already placed this year. 

Traditionally, most of Russia’s oil exports 
have been carried in oil tankers chartered 
from Scandinavian, British, Greek and 
other companies. Hopes of a substantial 
increase in this export trade stimulated a 
moderate programme of tanker building— 
in the last two years the Russian fleet has 
grown from just under 800,000 tons dead- 
weight to 14 million tons dwt, but the bulk 
of these are small tankers designed to serve 
Russia’s own internal needs, with only a 
small proportion of sea-going vessels. But 
lately the emphasis seems to have been 
shifted. A number of largish tankers have 
been bought, second-hand or new, from 
shipyards whose customers have cancelled 
delivery, and orders have been placed with 
Finnish, Swedish, Japanese, and Yugoslav 
as well as Russian yards. Including this 
week’s Italian order, known contracts out- 
standing from the Russians for tankers now 
total over 600,000 tons deadweight, almost 
half the size of the present oil tanker fleet. 
This is a rate of new building matched only 
by Japan. 


HEATING 


Anglo-Saxon Attitudes 


“eo British no longer feel that it is sinful 
to be warm ; and this drastic change in 
their attitude to life has combined with the 
boom in office building to produce a new 
growth industry in heating. Sales of all 
forms of heating and air conditioning plant, 
the greater part of which is used in industrial 
or commercial buildings, were estimated at 
£50 million this year by Mr C. J. Atkins 
when he opened the first International Heat- 
ing, Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Exhibition at Olympia this week. That 
compares with £30 million in 1958. Much 
of this increase simply comes from heating 
and ventilation for new offices and factories, 
but the domestic market seems to be the 
section that is growing fastest. Statistics 
are unfortunately lacking ; but reports from 
individual organisations suggest that there 
may be twice as many installations this year 
as in 1960. The Gas Council, for example, 
states that 13,000 gas central heating instal- 
lations were made in 1959-60, and twice as 
many are going in this year. When only 
some two per cent of all houses in Britain, 
or 300,000, have full central heating, and 
only 750,000 anything more than fires, the 
scope for expansion is great. 
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Competition between the different fuels 
for this market is becoming increasingly 
bitter—“ knocking copy ” is becoming a rule 
rather than the exception, But where instal- 
lations are most often the concern of small 
contractors, the effects of this competition 
on price seems less than buyers might wish ; 
and the figures that are quoted in advertise- 
ments as the “typical” cost of an installa- 
tion are all too likely to prove optimistic 
when the quotations arrive. The temptation 
to specify an unnecessarily large boiler and 
radiators, to leave a safe margin over the 
heat that will be needed under most condi- 
tions, is another practice that makes instal- 
lations costly. The low initial outlay is 
certainly the reason why electric floor- 
warming has become so popular, despite 
higher running costs than solid fuel or oil, 
and usually than gas. For speculative 
builders it is ideal. At present demand is 
growing fast enough for all sections of this 
industry to be busy, it is only later that 
competition may begin to hurt. 


LAND-ROVER 


No Wings? 


URING the 13 years that it has been in 

production, the Land-Rover must 
have been decisive in enabling the Rover 
Motor Company to survive as an indepen- 
dent producer when the gap between the 
performance of mass-produced and so- 
called “quality” cars narrows each year 
but their price differential remains as wide 
as ever. This week, Rover increased the 
potential power of the Land-Rover by a 
fifth by offering, at an unchanged price, a 
new 24 litre diesel engine. This is designed 
partly to meet criticism of the older 2 litre 
diesel that it replaces and partly to warn 
off competitors who might be casting covet- 
ous eyes on the small (200,000 to 250,000 
a year) but steady and profitable world 
market for the kind of vehicle that com- 
promises between the speed of a car and 
the stamina of a tractor. This market 
counts only two producers of substance, 
Willys in North America and Rover, now 
producing 850 Land-Rovers a week, three- 
quarters for export, against a falling car 
output said to be in the region of 300 
weekly. The company plans to increase 
Land-Rover production to 1,000 a week. 


Threats of competition recur periodic- 
ally, mainly from France and Germany, but 
the only competitor to materialise on four 
wheels since the Land-Rover’s inception is 
the British Motor Corporation’s Gipsy. 
Launched inauspiciously four years ago, the 
Gipsy is said to have been re-engineered 
and greatly improved ; but it is still being 
produced on a purely token scale (guessed 
by Rover not to exceed 50 a week). How- 
ever, it is always possible that BMC might 
have plans for bigger Gipsy production and 
an all-out attack on the market when its 
Scottish commercial vehicle factories get 
going. Just conceivably BMC might be 
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put off by the fact that although the basic 
design of such vehicles changes hardly at all 
over the years, each is assembled in a 
slightly different way for each customer ; 


. there are 930 different permutations worked 


on the standard Land-Rover apart from 
those built to customers’ own special speci- 
fications. By now Rover has done almost 
everything to the basic vehicle but make it 
fly ; with the additional power of the new 
engine, it can be converted to run on (and 
off) railway lines hauling 50 times its own 
weight, to sleep four people and a cooker 
in something approaching comfort, and to 
amble through swamps on tracks that give 
it the appearance of a brontosaurus. These 
“optional extras” range in price from 
shillings to as much as the cost of the basic 
vehicle itself (which ranges from £660 up- 
wards depending on engine, while the Gipsy 
is £10 cheaper). 


COPPER 


Crumbling Prices 


FTER three months of relative stability, 

cash copper fell about £12 to £221 
a ton in London in three weeks. During 
this period, demand from British and con- 
tinental consumers in the free market was 
negligible, despite an almost constant threat 
to future supplies. West European manu- 
facturers appear to think that they are 
already riding the crest of their boom ; some 
had bought more copper than they thought 
they would require in the next few months 
and were probably taking advantage of the 
relatively high level of output to reduce 
their stocks. Japan is also unlikely to 
sustain the phenomenal growth in its copper 
imports and known deliveries to fabricators 
outside the United States have fallen heavily 
since June. But demand improved this 
week ; the copper lost in the recent strike 
at mines in Chile has begun to affect the 
market and spot copper recovered to £2254 
a ton. 


Without the further improvement in con- 
sumption looked for outside the United 
States this year, there is little prospect of 
consumption matching production despite 
the output curbs that have been in force 
for a year in some cases. However, copper 
usage in America has been expanding at a 
rate which, but for the slackening in demand 
elsewhere, might have eliminated the poten- 
tial surplus of copper this year. It is thought 
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that the American producers’ price for 
copper will be maintained at 31 cents a lb 


‘for the remainder of the year ; the import 


duty of 2 cents a Ib will help to insulate 
it from the effect of stocks which might 
begin to accumulate again outside the 
United States. Two American producers 
have already resumed maximum production. 

The majority of producers have been 
proved right in resisting the temptation to 
drop restrictions when copper prices 
advanced recently. The timing of strikes is 
seldom convenient, and so far this year, pro- 
duction lost through strikes is comparatively 
low. Stocks at the start of the year were 
abnormally large and it would have required 
twice the average rate of growth in con- 
sumption to have matched even this year’s 
restricted output. 

The recent discovery of what might prove 
an extensive new copper field in Canada, 
where some smelters are said to be con- 
cerned at the diminution of the older ore- 
bodies from which they currently draw their 
supplies, strengthens the belief that world 
capacity will keep a step ahead of copper 
consumption for quite some time. But 
though the new discoveries were made 
about three months ago, it will take another 
year before the companies involved can 
assess the value of their find. 


UNIT TRUST 


Investment for Trustees 


MPROVED sales of units by unit trust 

managers in recent months suggest that 
already trustees anxious to go into equities 
but not wanting the headaches of portfolio 
management have turned to this form of 
equity investment. Now the Municipal & 
General Group of unit trusts has given 
further details of its new trust specifically 
designed for trustees. The M & G Trustee 
Fund is aimed at the large investor ; its 
initial charge will be on a sliding scale from 
2 per cent on sums below £25,000 down to 
4 per cent on sums of over £100,000, while 
the half-yearly charge will be reduced as the 
fund grows from % per cent per annum up 
to £2 million and } per cent per annum 
when it exceeds that figure. The minimum 
holding will be 500 units and the opening 
price 10s. a unit. 

One of the attractions of a unit trust for 
trustees is that it affords an indirect stake 
in equities not eligible for direct investment 
under the Trustee Investments Act—such as 
overseas companies, small companies and 
new issues. As the M & G managers 
point out, such investments often provide 
yields more in line with those on fixed in- 
terest securities ; the initial yield for the 
fund is expected to be around 5 per cent. 

The more specific advantage of the new 
trust is that its income will be distributed 
in accordance with the principles of trust 
law ; all income to which the life tenant is 
normally entitled will be distributed but 
capital distributions will be retained in the 
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fund. For those trusts whose income has 
to be reinvested (generally for a minor) there 
will be special “accumulation units” in 
which all the income will be ploughed back; 
these may be converted at any time into the 
ordinary “income units.” - As with the 
recently formed Trades Union Unit Trust, 
the managers of the new fund will accept 
any shares which they consider suitable for 
the fund in exchange for units, and the 
Trust deed also enables holders of units 
worth over £10,000 to receive specie. So 
far, trustee buying of equities has been small 
and the initial appeal of this new trust in 
uncertain markets must remain in doubt ; 
but the managers will clearly be disap- 
pointed if they have to calculate for long 
the half yearly charge on the higher rate. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Well Meaning but Woolly 


pe opinion knows a great deal about 
consumer protection these days, and it 
is perhaps unkind to complain that the 
authors of the Labour Party’s “ Fair Deal ” 
pamphlet that was published on Thursday 
churn up the familiar well-ploughed fur- 
rows. But the truth is that the clothes of 
the party that nailed the Utility flag -to its 
masthead in the post-war years have been 
filched from it garment by garment during 
successive Conservative administrations that 
have actually set up a Royal Commission on 
consumers’ problems and have put through, 
or are putting through, an appreciabie 
amount of minor legislation dealing with 
various ploys of which shoppers are victims. 
These range from wholesale revisions of the 
Merchandise Marks Acts and the Weights 
and Measures Bill (although the Govern- 
ment’s record on the latter gives no cause 
for pride) to the banning of mock auctions. 
These bills are sometimes far from perfect; 
but whose fault was that ? How hard did 
the Opposition work to get them improved ? 


The past few years have shown that there 
is sufficient interest in this country to sup- 
port an independent testing organisation on 
voluntary subscription alone: the Con- 
sumers’ Association and its publication 
““ Which ” have achieved a success that only 
the most optimistic would have forecast at 
its inception six years ago. For a variety of 
reasons, it is better to leave this work to 
voluntary organisations—provided they can 
get enough support—than to have such com- 
parative testing, with its frequently destruc- 
tive. criticism, carried out through the 
Government-sponsored Consumer Council 
that is the nub of Labour policy. The func- 
tion of the Government, many might argue, 
should be reserved for those aspects of con- 
sumer protection that can be enforced by, 
ain only by, legislation. But there remains 
the troublesome field of services, not 
touched on in “ Fair Deal”; how shwuld 
shoppers be protected from bad laundries, 
inefficient dry-cleaners, impossible hotels 
and unappetising restaurants ? Is there a 
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case for arbitration machinery to which 
shoppers can take their—occasionally un- 
reasonable—complaints about services of 
this kind and get compensation ? These. are 
the fields where new thinking is needed, 
and an audience conditioned to the plain 
speaking of “ Which” and the increasing 
acidity of the British Standards Institution’ S 
“ Shopper’s Guide ” is going to find “ Fair 
Deal’s” well-meaning but woolly senti- 
ments dull fare indeed. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 
Spreading in Europe 


RITAIN’S entry into the common market 

might make its biggest immediate 
impact on the television screens of the 
Continent. Including this country and 
Eire, where transmissions are starting soon, 
ten countries in western Europe have some 
form of commercial television and five 
others can receive transmissions from 
neighbouring countries. With a network 
covering almost all Britain and stretching 
across Germany, Austria, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Finland, Spain and Portugal, with 
an enclave in Monte Carlo and an imminent 
Irish service, the potential commercial 
audience by the end of last year must have 
been about 18 million, having trebled in 
three years and no doubt expanded consider- 
ably since then. Yet the general conclusion 
of a speech made last week in Madrid by 
Mr G, P. Wethered, director of London 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Press Exchange’s Intam, was that only in 
Britain had the use of television advertising 
developed into anything resembling an art. 

He attributed this partly to local circum- 
stances. Broadcasting authorities on the 
Continent with the frankly commercial 
outlook of the ITA contractors in Britain 
were mainly in countries with audiences too 
small to attract heavy advertising (this may 
change if Holland starts commercial tele- 
vision). In countries with potentially big 
audiences, like Germany and Italy, broad- 
casting was in the hands of public corpora- 
tions that tend to take a stuffy view of TV 
commercials and to give them only a meagre 
ration of time. But some of the blame he 
reserved for the TV salesmen, who do not 
do as much research into their television 
audience as the commercial contractors do 
in Britain. And they are lackadaisical, 
according to Mr Wethered, because they do 
not have to compete for audiences as the 
ITA contractors have to compete with the 
BBC and are therefore not particularly 
concerned to find who watches what and 
when they do it. Yet, continued Mr 
Wethered, warming to his subject, this kind 
of analysis can prove that television adver- 
tising is cheaper in terms of the people it 
reaches than competing forms of advertising 
and he proceeded to prove it with examples 
from Italy, where there is a mass television 
audience, and Spain, where there is a pre- 
dominantly middle-class one. An invasion 
of the Continent by the advertising 
managers of British companies, primed to 
the teeth with audience ratings and cost 
comparisons and media analyses is likely to 
have interesting results. 





SHORTER NOTES 


Holders of about 40 per cent of the 
capital of Doom Dooma have accepted the 
offer of 55s. per £1 unit made by Brooke 
Bond which has declared its offer uncondi- 
tional, and extended the period of accept- 
ance until October 3rd. The Doom Dooma 
directors have invited a director of Brooke 
Bond to attend a meeting with their advisers 
and in the meantime advise shareholders 
who have not accepted the Brooke Bond 
offer to await a further communication. 


* 


While maintaining the interim dividend 
at 3 per cent the directors of Cammell Laird 
anticipate that profits in 1961 will be ap- 
preciably lower than those for 1960. They 
warn shareholders that it is unlikely that 
the last year’s total dividend rate of 12 per 
cent can be maintained. 


* 


The boards of Metropolitan Estates and 
Property Corporation and Town Invest- 
ments have started discussions which may 
result in an amalgamation. This would 
create one of Britain’s biggest property 
groups with assets of over £41 million and 
extensive interests in London, the Provinces 
and in Canada. 


Threlfall’s Brewery and Chesters Brew- 
ery, which both operate in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, have announced merger pro- 
posals. One £1 Threlfall’s ordinary share is 
offered for every two §s. shares in Chesters, 
which values each share at about 43s. 6d. 
and the total Chesters’ equity at over £6} 
million. It is proposed that the name of 
the new company should be Threlfalls 
Chesters. 

* 


Three Australian mining companies, 
Western Mining, Broken Hill South and 
North Broken Hill, are to make rights issues 
raising a total of £A6.6 million in order to 
finance their participation in the £A44 
million Western Australian aluminium ven- 
ture. The balance of the capital will be 
provided by Aluminium Company of 
America, which will hold 51 per cent. of 
the equity in the project. 

+ 


Schweppes and J. Lyons have announced 
a marketing agreement by which Schweppes’ 
Suncrush and Kia-Ora fruit drinks and 
Lyons’ Sunfresh will share a common sales 
organisation. From January 1, 1962, the 
three drinks will be marketed in England 
and Wales by the Rose Kia-Ora Sales 
Company. 
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UNIGATE LIMITED 


UNITED DAIRIES — COW & GATE 


SOLID AND STEADY PROGRESS 


EXPANSION OF RETAIL OUTLETS CONTINUES 


MR G. IVOR PRICE ON INCREASING -POPULARITY OF GROUP’S PRODUCTS 


The second annual general meeting of Unigate 
Limited was held on September 22nd at Gros- 
venor House, Park Lane, London, W1, Mr G. 
Ivor Price, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I regret to have to 
say that Mr J. T. McLaughlin died in Novem- 
ber of last year. He joined Cow & Gate Limited 
as a Clerk in the Cost Office in 1922 and reached 
the Board of that Company in 1958, becoming a 
director of Unigate Limited on its foundation. 
We miss his counsel, founded on his wide 
experience. 

It is also my sad duty to report the death in 
July this year of Major J. Gordon Stokes, DSO, 
MC, who was a director of United Dairies 
Limited from 1929 and a Manager Director 
from 1936 to 1946. In all he had served for 


fifty-three years. 


On retirement from management he continued 
as an ordinary director and became a director 
of this Company on its formation. He was one 
of the foremost experts in the country on butter 
and we shall miss the benefit of his great 
knowledge of this subject. 


Your Directors have pleasure in presenting to 
you the second Annual Accounts of Unigate 
Limited and are now able to show the figures for 
1959-60 alongside those for 1960-61. 


The small increases of £4,938 in the amount 
of issued capital and of £15,062 in the share 
premium account are due to part of the con- 
sideration for the purchase of a business being 
paid in shares. 


The long-term liabilities have been reduced 
by £323,098, mainly due to the redemption of 
the Aplin & Barrett debenture stock, so as to 
give us flexibility in dealing with the properties. 


The profit before taxation at £6,150,939 com- 
pares with £5,773,668 for the previous year, 
while current taxation takes £2,791,448 against 
£2,739,067, leaving the profit after taxation 
£3,359,491 this year, an increase of £324,890. 
In addition tax releases were £198,408 (previous 
year £187,428). 


An interim dividend of 5 per cent has been 
paid on the Ordinary shares and after payment 
of the Preference dividends there is a balance 
of £2,651,804. Your Directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 9 per cent, 
absorbing £931,080 net. After these appropria- 
tions the carry forward is increased by 
£1,720,724. 


You will have noted that the profits tax is 
increased by 2} per cent, and there is to be a 
further increase this year of 2} per cent, making 
a total rate of 15 per cent. 


FINANCE 


In view of the various re-arrangements and 
concentrations rendered necessary by the 
merger, our cash flow, i.e. depreciation and 
retained profits at £4,438,788, has not equalled 
the demands on our cash resources, and we must 
expect this tendency to continue for two or three 


years. 


Subject to many reservations, we do not 
expect to seek additional capital for the present. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The progress of the merger is continuing and 
the main operating divisions are maintaining 
their individuality, but exchanges are made 
between the divisions when it appears that 
efficiency can be increased and economies 
effected. 


Milk production in the United Kingdom has 
reached record levels, 2,302,000,000 gallons 
(2,128,000,000 gallons in 1960), and it will be 
agreed generally that we have played our full 
part in the making and disposal of products. 


During the year under review the price of 
butter continued to fall from the very high level 
reached at the end of 1959, but the price of 
cheese, after a sharp fall at that time, was main- 
tained on a steady course. 


It appeared at one time that the upward valua- 
tion of the guilder and mark would help the 
price of milk products, but a large increase in 
the production of milk powder in France, and 
its subsequent sale here at subsidised prices, 
has led to an application to the Board of Trade 
for relief. 


The Government, in course of the annual 
price review, secured a promise from the 
National Farmers’ Union that schemes for alter- 
ing the method of payment to farmers for milk 
should be examined, At present the returns 
from the sale of milk for liquid consumption 
and the conversion of milk in excess of the liquid 
market’s requirements into various products are 
pooled and the farmers paid accordingly. As 
disposals through lower-priced products increase 
so is the pool price depressed. 


The apparent remedy suggested by the 
Government for examination was a_ two-tier 
price, that is a lower price for milk in excess 
of a stipulated quantity, presumably based on 
past production. We would be sorry to see some 
such manoeuvre result in a disturbance of the 
balance of supplies and in a reduction of the 
quantity of milk produced, particularly in view 
of the efforts and expenditure made by the 
industry to cater for an increasing supply. 


We have supported at considerable expense 
the programme of the National Milk Publicity 
Council and are glad to see an increase in the 
national consumption of milk. Every effort is 


made to stimulate our salesmen’s interest in sell- 
ing milk, cream and other dairy products, 


Rationalisation between the divisions of the 
group has enabled us to close several depots in 
the London area. Our policy of adding to our 
existing businesses both in London and the 
provinces as Opportunities occur continues, 


The selling prices of milk are prescribed by 
the Government and it will be interesting to 
you to know that the margin allowed for the 
processing and retail distribution is approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. above that ruling before the 
war. I do not think there is any other trade, or 
industry, which can claim to operate on so 
modest an increase in remuneration. I feel that 
the net margins are totally inadequate, particu- 
larly having regard to the greatly inflated costs 
of capital equipment—the so-called permitted 
target of net profit is one farthing per pint. In 
London, where costs are greater than the aver- 
age, this figure is not attainable. 


It is our policy to modernise retail shops with 
self-service facilities in suitable districts and 
those already completed have achieved increased 
sales. At the same time we are closing those 
shops which cannot compete with the increased 
costs continually pressing on the tradesman. 


I should like to make it clear that our retail 
businesses are concerned mainly with the 
delivery of milk and milk products. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS AND SALES 


We have acquired the wholesale and retail 
dairy businesses of Bishop’s Stortford Dairy 
Farmers Limited which adjoin the Lea Valley 
Dairies Limited area, and this has enabled us 
to complete our main arrangements in Hert- 
fordshire and North Essex. 


The retail business of Devonshire Dairies 
(Swindon) Limited, and other businesses in 
Swindon, have been acquired with the object of 
assisting our depot at Wootton Bassett, which 
is within easy reach, 


We have re-organised the grocery businesses 
of Aplin & Barrett Limited and have disposed 
of the meat product and bacon factories of 
Brown, Wills & Nicholson Limited (one of the 
subsidiaries of Aplin & Barrett Limited). This 
company continues, however, as a wholesale 
grocer. A new warehouse building at Yate 
(Gloucestershire) has been adapted to replace 
the out-of-date premises in Bristol used by 
Gardners (Bristol) Limited (another subsidiary 
of Aplin & Barrett Limited). 

In South Wales and Monmouthshire we have 
bought H. Kibby & Sons Limited, a retail 
grocery business, which will work in with Jones 
&. Porter Limited, a subsidiary of Aplin & 
Barrett Limited. : 


Exchanges within and outside the group have 
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enabled us to close the country creameries at 
Corfe Castle, Yetminster, Tiverton and Frome, 
and we have acquired a creamery at Dorrington 
in Shropshire. 


Alterations and extensions to our creameries 
are in progress at Wellington, Somerset ; David- 
stow, Cornwall, and St. Erth, Cornwall; in the 
latter case to handle the group’s intake in West 
Cornwall. 


BRANDED GOODS SALES 


As explained last year, the wholesale selling of 
dairy produce has been integrated into the com- 
panies Unigate (Dairy Sales) Limited and Uni- 
gate (Milk Products) Limited. 


We are constantly improving our service and 
sales of most lines are increasing satisfactorily—- 
I refer in particular to Farmers’ Wife Double 
Devon Cream; St Ivel pastes-and Wilts “ Golden 
Regal” evaporated milk. 


There is considerable interest in our ice-cream 
powder, sales of which continue to expand. Bulk 
supplies for ice-cream manufacturers are sold 
under the brand name “ KREEMIX”, and for 
the production of ice-cream in the home we are 
marketing “READYMIX,” which is becoming 
increasingly popular. 


COW & GATE MILK FOOD 


Home Sales : Sales of Cow & Gate infant milk 
foods and cereals continue to show a steady 
increase. 


The Cole quadruplets of Glasgow, who were 
the ninth set of quadruplets to thrive on Cow & 
Gate, have now passed their second birthday and 
are healthy and delightful children. 


During the year no fewer than 54 sets of 
triplets were known to have been brought up 
successfully on Cow & Gate. 


Exports: Exports of milk foods and dairy 
products have increased by approximately 10 per 
cent. and concerted efforts are being made to 
expand this business. 


Trufood Limited: This Company, which 
markets popular milk and vegetable foods for 
babies, has now made a success in its campaign 
with foods for juniors, that is those who have 
just emerged from babyhood. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Our businesses in Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand continue to play their part in our 
organisation under very able directorates in those 
countries. 


On the manufacturing side our Commonwealth 
interests have been extended by taking shares in 
creamery businesses in Kenya and Nigeria. 


Mr Ernest Taylor undertook an arduous 
journey at the beginning of the year to the East 
and to the Antipodes. Mr Pocock, Mr Raymond 
and I have been to the United States and 
Canada, while Colonel Gates and Sir Charles 
Taylor have been to Nigeria to complete arrange- 
ments with the Northern Region Development 
Corporation jointly to form a new Company to 
be called Nigerian Creameries Limited, to take 
over the existing.dairy and dried milk scheme at 
Vom, Northern Nigeria. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


The possibility of this country entering the 
Common Market and its effect on the various 
interests of the Company is being considered. 
If the traditional supplies of butter and cheese 
from the Commonwealth were to lose their 
preferential position, obvious difficulties lie 
ahead. On the other Hand, we are well equipped 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


to take advantage of any opportunities that nzay 
present themselves of entry into the Market with 
both consumable products and machinery. 


ENGINEERING AND TRANSPORT COMPANIES 


The Dairy Supply Company, makers of milk 
churns and a variety of galvanised wire crates for 
a number of trades, as well as fabricators in 
stainless steel, had a good year with record 
turnover. 


The UD Engineering Company, makers of 
industrial refrigeration plant, also bottling plant 
for dairies and breweries, had a record turnover 
but additional costs reduced margins. 


About half of this Company’s production in 
terms of value is for export. There is a sub- 
stantial trade with the USSR and the Company 
had a successful exhibit at the British Trade 
Fair in Moscow. One of our Managing Direc- 
tors of the parent company attended. 


The Mickleover Transport Company has a 
full order book for bodies for motor and electric 
vehicles for associated companies and outside 
firms. The factory which deals with glassfibre 
vehicle bodies and insulated containers is 
extremely busy. 


Wincanton Transport & Engineering Com- 
pany has rendered invaluable service both to 
the members of the group and to outside cus- 
tomers, and is expanding its haulage business. 


Other Transport and Engineering Businesses. 
—The above four companies are mentioned by 
name because they are the largest, but other 
companies in the group are also engaged in 
engineering and transport and their experiences 
have been similar. 


LABORATORIES AND RESEARCH 


The Control Laboratories, to be found 
wherever milk is received, continued their vital 
work of checking the incoming supplies and 
outgoing products. 


The Group’s Research Laboratories have 
again carried through a heavy programme of 
fundamental research and pilot investigations. 
As these activities are growing in volume it 
appears necessary to add to our resources. This 
matter is receiving urgent consideration. 


PENSIONS 


The Operatives’ Pension Scheme, to which 
reference was made last year, is now in opera- 
tion and we have made arrangements to secure 
uniformity throughout the group in recognition 
of long service. 


STAFF 


I wish to record the gratitude of the Directors 
to the staff in all grades for loyal service 
throughout the year. It is difficult to recruit 
suitable or ‘sufficient entrants to this trade 
because our labours are spread over the whole 
365 days of the year without respite. During 
an epidemic, such as occurred at the beginning 
of this year, only the willingness of many to 
sacrifice their leisure enabled us to maintain 
our daily service. 


PROSPECTS 


When questioned at: the beginning of the year 
about the Company’s prospects I replied, on 
behalf of the Board, that we do not expect 
spectacular results, but hope to achieve solid 
and steady progress. There seems no reason, 
other things being equal, to change that view. 


The report and accounts were adopted and the 
dividends, as recommended, were approved. 
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BRAITHWAITE & CO. 
ENGINEERS LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Fortieth Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders of Braithwaite & Co. Engineers 
Limited was held on September 21st at Dor- 
land House, 14-16 Regent Street, London, 
S.W.1. Mr J. Harvey Humphryes, AssocICE, 
MyIStructE, the Chairman, presided. 


In his Statement, copies of which had been 
circulated to the Shareholders, the Chairman 
said that the year’s accounts were seriously 
affected by the results of contracts which had to 
be taken at extremely thin prices or not at all 
during the recession in the structural steel 
industry. The Company’s. structural order 
book is now in a much healthier condition. 


After charging taxation for the year the result- 
ing nett loss of the Group was £37,710 com- 
pared with a profit of £45,706 for the previous 
year. 


Resolutions were unanimously passed for the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts, the con- 
firmation of preference dividend already paid in 
respect of the year ended~March 31, 1961, the 


. payment of a final dividend of 54 per cent, less 


tax, making a total of 8 per cent, less tax, for 
the year on the Ordinary Shares and a capital 
distribution of 2 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares, 


Mr J. Bickley, Mr H. W. T: Hain, CBE, and 
Mr P. Goffey were re-elected Directors. 


The proceedings terminated with votes of 
thanks to the Chairman, staff and workpeople. 


BRITISH HOMOPHONE 


The annual general meeting of The British 
Homophone Company Limited was held on 
September 22nd in London. 


Mr J. Lesser, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: 


The profit of the Group after taxation amounts 
to £30,009 against £27,728. The profit of the 
parent company, The British Homophone Com- 
pany, Limited, after taxation, etc., is £6,119 as 
compared with £8,715. The net profit of the 
Company, including the Ebonestos Industries 
Limited dividend of £10,365 net, is £16,484 
against £15,625. The subsidiary companies 
show an increase in profits. The consolidated 
balance sheet of the Group shows a sound 
financial position, the net liquid assets being 
£179,080 against £158,891. 


Ebonestos Industries Limited: The internal 
figures available to the Board concerning 
Ebonestos Industries Limited indicate that this 
Company’s figures are being maintained for the 
current year, and in fact the orders in hand 
position is even somewhat stronger than at the 
same time last year. ; 


The British Homophone Company Limited: 
In 1959 a nationally known public company 
entered the gramophone record industry and 
substantial pressing work was then placed by 
them with your Company. In 1960, the Company 
in question decided to withdraw from the market 
and subsequent to this, and in consequence 
thereof, in the year under review your Company 
suffered a fall in turnover and trading profit. 


The directors are always investigating avenues 
that could lead to increases in trade for this 
Company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NIGERIAN ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY CORPORATION 


A VERY SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of 
Nigerian Electricity Supply Corporation, 
Limited, was held on September 26th in 
London, Sir Miles Clifford, KBE, CMG (the 
chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated review: 


The past year has been in many respects a 
very satisfactory one. We sold some 83,431,474 
units as against 51,572,369 in 1959-60—an in- 
crease of 61.7 per cent—while revenue, for the 
same period, stood at £424,710 compared with 
£289,465. Your Board has, in consequence, 
recommended a final: dividend of 83 per cent 
and a bonus of 14 per cent, making a total 
distribution for the year of 14 per cent. 


This agreeable result was due, of course, to 
two factors—the lifting of the Tin Export Con- 
trol measures on October Ist and to the in- 
crease in the price of tin which spurred mining 
companies to even greater efforts ; and but for 
the fact that we are short of water and have 
no reserve of power, there is no doubt that we 
could have looked for even better results. There 
is no present indication that the demand for tin 
is likely to fall off—all the evidence points to 
the contrary, indeed—so that we may look for 
a continued high level of production and also 
for a steady increase in non-mining demand. 
We are advised that the requirements of the 
Government-owned Electricity Corporation of 
Nigeria, to whom we supply in bulk, will in- 
crease over the next ten years by approximately 
15 per cent per annum, and that industrial 
development on the Bauchi Plateau is going 
ahead. If, therefore, we can keep pace with 
these trends the outlook is promising. 


So far as shortage of water is concerned, you 
will be glad to know that the immediate diffi- 
culty has been overcome as work on the new 
dam at Ankwill is now complete ; but the prob- 
lem of adequate generating resources remains 
as serious as ever. Your Board has long recog- 
nised the need to make an additional 6,000 kW 
available at Jekko 1 and had laid its plans to 
this end, but they could not be carried out 
during the tin recession and will now take 
approximately 32 months to complete. 


In these circumstances we have sought .per- 
mission to establish a thermal plant at Bukuru 
which will tide us over until the extension to 
Jekko 1 is completed and will, thereafter, pro- 


vide us with the necessary “stand-by.” This - 


thermal station will have an initial capaciiy of 
4,220 kW at an estimated cost of £250,000, 
which will be paid for out of reserves. 


I have referred before to the obsolescence of 
some of our existing plant which provides 
another and compelling argument for the pro- 
posed extension at Jekko 1, as this will lead to 
an improvement both in efficiency and economy. 
As to the financing of this project, I am happy 
to say that our Bankers have made facilities 
available to us which, with our own resources, 
will enable us to handle it without resort to 
the market. ™ 


You will see in this, as your Directors would 
Wish you to see, an expression of confidence in 
the future of Nigeria ; we have been intimately 
associated with what is officially known as the 
Northern Region since 1929 and we are proud 
to have this opportunity of assisting its develop- 
ment now that Nigeria has become independent. 


The report was adopted. 
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W. E. SYKES LIMITED 


(Machine Tool Makers) 
LARGER TRADING PROFIT 


The Annual General Meeting of W. E. Sykes Limited was held on September 22nd at 
Staines. Mr Robin Brook, CMG, OBE, the chairman, presided and, in the course of his 
remarks, said: 

During the year the company suffered a grievous loss in the sudden and tragic death of 
its chairman, The Rt Hon Lord Trefgarne, who had been associated with the company since 
1945, and his leadership in the guidance of the company’s affairs will be very much missed. 
Lady Trefgarne and myself have been appointed to the board and I have been —— 
chairman. Mr E. J. Stanton, who has been associated with the company since 1938, 
retiring from the board ; fortunately his knowledge and acumen will still be available to us on 
a consultative basis. 


Group Accounts 


The board has made a fresh valuation of the buildings and plant at Kendall & Gent and 
its subsidiary resulting in a surplus over the purchase price of £276,981. It is intended to 
revalue the remaining fixed assets of the group in the current year. 

The trading profit for the year amounted to £321,583, against £241,740 for 1959/60, from 
which depreciation of £70,517 (1959/60, £65,897) and bank interest of £40,952 (1959/60, 
£21,360) have to be deducted. Investment income totalled £10,174 against £137,147 in 
1959/60, the latter figure including a non-recurring special receipt of £135,535. 

The increase in bank borrowing is a corollary of the increased turnover. Although this is 
normal and temporary, we have still to deal with the funding of the special loan to finance 
the cash element of the purchase of Kendall & Gent. 


W. E. Sykes Limited 


In common with the rest of the machine tool industry, we have found that there is a growing 
demand for machine tools with special features which have hitherto proved to be less remunera- 
tive than standard machines. New designs have been well received and orders taken absorb 
our ability to produce them for some time ahead. There has been an active demand for 
small tools also. We have continued to make our full contribution in the world-wide export 
markets, which account for over one-third of our total turnover. 


Kendall & Gent Limited 


The profit of £17,364 is still far from commensurate with the assets at their enhanced 
valuation. While orders booked have substantially increased and many measures taken to 
strengthen both plant and management, it will be some time before these improvements are 
translated into profit. We expect however that the current year will more than cover the 
prospective depreciation charge, which will increase by some £32,000. 

We are concentrating on improvements in design and the application of modern techniques 
to economise in production costs ; indeed we are confident that the re-organisation of our 
planning and production methods already well under way will in the long term more than 
justify our investment. 


Other Subsidiaries 

Sykes Machine Tool Company Limited, which specialises in the sale of machine tools of 
great accuracy and high productivity, has made a useful contribution (£25,856) to the group 
profit, while the order book has lengthened. 

Business in Australia may be more difficult to obtain during the current year but our branch 
results are expected to be satisfactory. 

In North America concentration of a reduced staff in Detroit and Windsor has enabled us 
to economise while maintaining coverage for our products in both USA and Canada. 


Future Prospects 


The outlook is still hopeful for continued improvement, especially in the prospects for 
Kendall & Gent where the present return on the capital employed is so low. Our main 
difficulty is the familiar one of shortage of skilled labour. 

In the perennial battle with increasing costs we have held our own this year. We have 
to expect still further pressure on margins since applications for higher wages and shorter 
working hours have been submitted at national level. Entering the Common Market will 
produce new hazards but also enlarge opportunities. 

Orders are not deliveries and budgets are not results; but at present our order book is 
high and still rising and we are budgeting for a higher group profit in the current year. It 
should be borne in mind that a by-product of any revaluation must be an enhanced charge 
for depreciation, for which we shall have to provide approximately double the present amount 
next year. This rate will however be more realistic, not only in terms of the underlying 
assets, but also of the prospective requirements for normal replacement and for development 
to meet competitive conditions, on which we expect to spend some half-million pounds over 
the next three years. 


Conclusion 


I would like to express my personal appreciation of the assistance which the directors have 
given to me as a newcomer to the board and of the indispensable help given by Mr L. T. 
Harris pending my appointment. I should also like to express the directors’ appreciation 
of the loyal co-operation and support which they receive from employees of the parent and 
associated companies at all levels. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ELECTRICITY 


Another successful year 
and a tremendous growth in demand 


Sales of Electricity and the Financial Surplus 


The actual figure of surplus was £16.3 million, 
some £10 million less than the year before, due 
mainly to higher costs. Another reason was a 
fall of about 2 per cent in the average price per 
unit; this was because, through the operation of 
two-part or block tariffs, the average price to 
most consumers falls as their consumption rises. 

Sales of electricity were more than 12 per 
cent up on the previous year—greater than had 
been foreseen—but all demands had been met 
in full. However, this unexpectedly large 
growth in demand needed to be given special 
consideration when the industry was making its 
annual review of new construction programmes. 

The Chairman went on to say that the trend 
in sales promised well for the nation. The use 
of more electricity meant greater productivity 
in industry, agriculture and commerce, and a 
higher standard of living generally. But the 
country should understand that a very heavy 
programme of capital expansion would be 
needed to keep up with the demand. This called 
for investment on an increasing scale. 


How Much Capital? 


Sir Robertson referred to the long-term capital 
development plans drawn up by the industry 





each year and kept under constant review. In 
1958 it had become necessary to obtain in- 
creased borrowing powers. The plans at that 
time showed that £2,130 million of capital ex- 
penditure would be needed (at 1958 price levels) 
over the seven years to March, 1965. With 
regard to borrowings up to the end of that 
period, Parliament raised the ceiling of the in- 
dustry’s borrowing powers from £1,400 million 
to £1,800 million or whatever higher figure, up 
to a limit of £2,300 million, might be allowed by 
the Minister of Power with the approval of the 
House of Commons. At the end of March, 1961 
the total borrowed stood at £1,624 million. The 
Electricity Council would soon be seeking per- 
mission therefore to proceed to the next stage 
of borrowing. 

Self-Financing 

So much for borrowing. The next question was; 
how much should the consumer contribute? 
When the seven-year programme was prepared 
in 1958 it was envisaged that depreciation pro- 
visions, surpluses and other internal resources 
would provide about 48 per cent of the total 
capital required. This proportion seemed to 
strike a reasonable balance between the 
consumers’ interests and the need to limit 
borrowing. 
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emit. CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 









Sir Robertson drew attention to the following 
table showing how closely actual results had 
compared with estimates over the first three 
years of the seven-year programme. 


1958-59 to 1960-61 





Estimated 
Capital Requirements in 1958 Actuai 
m. m. 
Generating Board 584 594 
Twelve Area Boards 263 279 
Working capital variation 3 (—) 29 
850 844 
Financed from 
Depreciation provisions. 
surpluses and other internal 
resources 380 (44.8 %) 385 (45.6%) 
Net borrowing £470 m. £459 m. 


More Power—More Plant 


However, it was now very clear that the rise in 
electricity consumption could not be satisfied 
without acceleration of plant construction pro- 
grammes. It was expected that the industry 
would have to face a maximum demand of over 
33,000 MW in the winter of 1964-65—more than 
12 per cent above the forecast made in 1958— 
and the most recent estimates suggested that 
subsequently, in the two years to 1966-67, it 
would rise by a further 5,000 MW. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


The Annual Report of the Electricity Council was presented in 
London on Sept 26th by the Chairman, Sir Robertson King, K.B.E. 
Sir Robertson said that the financial year ended 31st March, 1961, 


had at least two features of some significance. The electricity supply 


industry had as usual shown a surplus after payment of all interest 


charges; and the increase in sales of electricity was the highest 


for ten years. 


In order to meet the necessary programme of 
power stations (conventional and nuclear), trans- 
mission lines and distribution systems, the esti- 
mates made in 1958 would have to be increased 
by some £200 million to cover the period to the 
end of 1964-65, and the continued rise in maxi- 
mum demand would call for an outlay in excess 
of £400 million a year on fixed assets in the 
succeeding two years. 

Sir Robertson pointed out that to reach the 
degree of self-financing involved, increasing 
surpluses were needed year by year, these 
surpluses, together with provisions for deprecia- 
tion, being the main source of finance from 
internal resources. For this reason, and to cover 
increased costs of over £20 million per annum 
from wage and salary increases and a rise in 
coal prices, the Boards had been. obliged to 
announce increases in most of their tariffs. Even 
so, these new tariffs had not taken into account 
cost increases of approximately £10 million per 
annum, arising from changes in the tax on fuel 
oil in the Finance Act, 1961. 


Planned Surpluses 


If cost increases, as they occurred,, were not 
balanced by new revenues or even greater 
economies, more money had to be borrowed. 
The self-financing programme depended on 
achieving planned surpluses. 

lhe term “surplus” did not imply something 
over and above the needs of the industry. It 
was a contribution from revenue to capital 
development, 

fhe additional capital requirement of £200 
million above.the forecasts to 1964-65 and the 
heavy. programme foreseen for subsequent years 
called’ for a full financial review, which was 
taking place in the setting of the Government's 
White Paper on the Financial and Economic 
Obligations of the Nationalised Industries.; Asa 
result financial objectives for the Boards would 
be determined for a period of five years, subject 
to review annually, within a framework settled 
with the Minister of Power. For the industry as 
a whole this would call for increased annual 
surpluses during the period. These higher 
surpluses would be essential if the industry 
were to. achieve a financial performance in 
accordance. with the requirements of the 
Government's White Paper and if it were to 
find the capital resources it needed, while keep- 
ing its borrowings within’ manageable limits. 


Increased- Prices not Automatic 


The Chairman explained that the electricity ~ 
supply industry did not think in terms of auto- 


Matic inereases. in .prices. to cover increases in 
costs. There was ample evidence of this. Over 
the last ten years or so, power station fuels had 
tisen 60 per cent in price ; the cost of mechanical 


and electrical engineering materials had risen by 
60 per cent and 40 per cent respectively ; build- 
ing and civil engineering costs had increased by 
more than 35 per cent and the interest rate on 
borrowed capital had nearly doubled. Against 
these increases, the industry had brought to bear 
considerable advances in technology, in the use 
of manpower and management techniques. As a 
result, the average price per unit of electricity 
sold to consumers as a whole in 1960-61 was 
kept down to 1.480d. as against 1.188d. ten years 
ago, an increase of no more than 25 per cent. It 
could be demonstrated that in relation to the 
overall level of retail prices electricity was 
actually 16 per cent cheaper. The Council con- 
sidered it part of their duty to make known at 
every level in the industry how large a proportion 
of the nation’s capital was going into electricity 
supply and the importance of ensuring that the 
most economic ways of deploying it were found, 


Mest Effective Use of Capital 


The capacity of the supply industry was more 
fully used than most capital assets in British 
industry. Power station plant installed during 
the last ten years or so had worked on a year- 
round average of 100 hours per week. In addi- 
tion there were special projects designed to ease 
the problem of meeting the daily peak loads. 
For example, the 300 MW. pumped storage 
scheme at Blaenau Ffestiniog would enable elec- 
tricity to be. generated at peak hours by means 


of water previously pumped up to a high. level - 


reservoir by the most economical stations in off- 
peak hours. And again, the cross-Channel link 
with Electricité de France would be coming into 
commission soon. Because of the differences in 
the incidence of peak demand in: the two 


countries, 160 MW of load could be transferred ° 
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TRADING RESULTS 


capital requirements, _. ; 16 rae 


= £ million 
= 1960-61 1959-60 
= Gross income from all 

= trading activities 665 615 
= Operating and other costs 

= (excluding depreciation) 465 425 
= 200 190 
= Depreciation : 104 ee 
= Interest and financial 

= charges, ete. , 80 184 70 163 
= Net surplus—used to finarice 
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SIR ROBERTSON KING, K.B.E. 


in either direction, with savings to both parties. 
These were on the production side. So far as 
the customer was concerned the Area Boards 
were active in promoting those uses of elec- 
tricity, such as refrigeration and water heating, 
which helped to create a balanced load. Even 
more important, they encouraged the wider use 
of storage heating and new industrial techniques 
with loads occurring in off-peak periods, ox 
which permitted load reduction at peak times. 
Following the introduction of special terms for 
supplies made available during specified off- 
peak periods, there had been a spectacular 
increase in the number of off-peak units sold. 


Constant Search for Consumer Benefits 


Sir Robertson King. who retires from the chair- 
manship of the Electricity Council on 31st 
December next, said that he could talk at length 
about other major achievements of the industry. 
Such features as: the completion of a rural 
electrification programme by which supply had 
been brought to 85 per cent of all farms in 
England and Wales; the continuing improve- 
ment in the thermal efficiency of power stations ; 
and the increasing output of the industry as 
related to the number of employees. He could 
also refer to some of the major problems facing 
the industry. In particular, the difficulty of 
achieving a reasonable balance between the 
development of an economical supply system 
andthe effect of such development on the 
beauty -of: the countryside and other amenities. 


. The industry. was:facing up to these and other 
_problems and the striking growth of the research 
“programmes; now running at over £24 million 


a year on reventie: account, testified to the 


- constant search for-new, improved and cheaper 


ways to. serve the electricity consumer. 


ir: 


FINANCIAL POSITION AT YEAR END 





£ million 
1960-61 1959-60 

Fixed assets at cost 3,209 2,929 
less depreciation and other 

capital provisions 1,104 1,004 
Current assets 2,105 1,925 
less current-liabilities 14 22 
Net assets 2,119 - 1,947 
Financed as. follows: —— 
External. borrowings 1,949 1,793 


Reserves (other than. ~ - 
depreciation) : 170 154 
at 2,119 1,947 
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ANGLO-CEYLON & 
GENERAL ESTATES 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The Seventy-fifth annual ordinary general 
meeting of The Anglo-Ceylon & General 
Estates Limited was held on September 26th in 
London. 


Mr Francis W. Douse (Chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: For the year ended 
31st March 1961 the results of the overall opera- 
tions of the Group showed a trading profit of 
£963,181 as against £1,108,557, resulting in a 
net profit to the company of £379,769 against 
£462,709 for the previous year. After making 
certain minor adjustments in connection with 
tax there is an available balance in the Profit and 
Loss Account of £705,772 as against £688,203 
last year. A small transfer to Staff Contingency 
Fund of £15,000 has been made and the divi- 
dend we are recommending is the same as for 
last year, namely, 2s. per 5s. unit. The dividend 
is only just about covered but we do not consider 
this to be unsatisfactory considering the difficult 
year through which we have passed. 


It is a disappointment to me personally that 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


I should this year have had to place before you 
results which show a falling off from those of 
the past few years through circumstances beyond 
the control of the Board. 


Referring to Mauritius, you will recollect that 
in 1959 the crop of sugar produced by Mauritius 
was an all-time record at nearly 580,000 tons, of 
which the Company produced in total 70,900 
tons. Unfortunately, following the two disas- 
trous cyclones in 1960, the sugar crop for that 
year for the Island amounted to only 235,600 
tons, the lowest since 1945 when the crop was 
seriously affected by the then incidence of three 
cyclones. The Company’s outturn for 1960, in- 
cluding Mon Tresor & Mon Desert Ltd., was 
22,829 tons. I mention these figures to empha- 
sise the extent of the disaster which the Island 
had to suffer. 


Now as to affairs in Ceylon I am glad to say 
that as far as our Company is concerned, in the 
year under review there has been further pro- 
gress agriculturally and the new system of agri- 
cultural control and local management has 
proved satisfactory. I would like here to men- 
tion that I am very appreciative of the advice 
which our Agricultural Managers have given us 
and of the great-interest which they and the 
Estate Superintendents have shown in the work- 
ing of the Estates. As you will have seen in my 
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factual report issued with the Accounts, a record 
crop of Tea was harvested. 


CURRENT YEAR 


Now as regards the prospects for the current 
year. In respect of Mauritius, a reasonably good 
tonnage of cane is expected to be harvested but 
weather conditions have so far not been as 
favourable as we could have wished but at this 
stage it is not easy to estimate what the actual 
outturn of sugar will be. The sucrose content 
of cane was abnormally low at the commence- 
ment of the cropping season but it now shows 
some signs of improvement. 


As far as Ceylon is concerned, our crop of 
Tea to date shows an increase of some 200,000 
lbs. and costs are therefore lower than last year. 
Market conditions, however, up to the present 
have not been favourable owing to larger world 
production of Tea and we can only hope for an 
improvement in the second half of our current 
year. 


I can assure you that everything is being done 
to work as economically as possible and to con- 
trol expenditure in order to be prepared for con- 
tingencies which can arise in these difficult 
political times. , 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


| 





ASSOCIATED BRITISH FOODS 


Another Year of Record Achievement 
Sales Increased by £20 Million to £163 Million 





The following are extracts from the State- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr. W. Garfield 
Weston, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts, of Associated British Foods 
Limited for the year ended Ist April 1961. 


The most encouraging feature in another 
year of record achievement has been a 
further increase in our total sales from 
£143 million to £163 million. The gross 
profits of the group before depreciation and 
taxation amounted to £12,775,000 and this 
exceeded last year’s gross profits by 
£1,304,000. Our contribution to the National 
Exchequer in the form of direct taxation 
again absorbs over 45 per cent. of our net 
profits and this proportion is likely to rise 
next year when the second successive annual 
increase in profits tax becomes effective. 


This year has again been one of consider- 
able expansion in all spheres of our activi- 
ties and our expenditure on new and 
replacement capital assets of one kind and 
another exceeded £12 million, Capital 
Commitments at the beginning of April 1961 
amounted to approximately £5,500,000. 


Trading Policy 


Because I believe so strongly that the 
customer is of paramount importance I 
make no excuse for repeating in substance 
what I said last year on this subject. We 
believe in quality of product and service 





and we do our best to maintain these at 
the highest possible levels. We make every 
effort to improve efficiency at all stages of 
manufacture, distribution and selling and we 
are determined to maintain the goodwill and 
satisfaction of all our customers. 


We have, to the best of our ability, 
countered increasing costs of raw materials, 
labour, etc., with a concentration on still 
further improving our manufacturing and 
distribution techniques but certain price in- 
creases have been unavoidable. Nevertheless, 
these have been kept to a minimum and our 
present margin of profit—about 63d. for 
every {£1 of 
determination to make an influential con- 
tribution to the economic stability of the 
community. 

I would emphasise that our increased 
profits come from increased sales and greater 
efforts and not from increasing the profit 
margins on our sales. 


Although we have spread our activities 
into many different sectors of the food 
industry the Bakery Division still forms the 
major part of our organisation both in sales 
volume and in profit earning capacity. We 
are continuing to expand this part of our 
business. 


Again this year I am happy to report 
that we have succeeded in increasing our 
share of the total biscuit market. The biscuit 


sales—is evidence of our | 


division has, this year, increased its con- 
tribution to group profits and we can look 
forward with confidence to further progress 
in this direction, 


Both the wholesale and retail sections of 
our grocery trade have. made good progress 
during the year. 


Our overseas subsidiaries are allowed to 
retain all their profits for expansion, and a 
substantial part of the £2,000,000 cost of 
new acquisitions last year was incurred in 
Australia and New Zealand. We can be 
proud of the progress made by our com- 
panies overseas. 


The Future 


If our present progress is maintained and 
if there is no serious economic setback our 
profits will again show a substantial increase 
this year. Our plans are long term and far 
reaching and I personally have the utmost 
faith and confidence in the great future of 
this organisation, 


We have unrivalled experience, we have 
competent and progressive management, we 
have adequate financial and other resources 
—all the ingredients necessary for develop- 
ment. I said last year that we set no 
boundaries to our progress—nothing has 
happened to change our views on this, 
rather would we underline the phrase. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


NYASALAND RAILWAYS LIMITED 


The 30th annual general meeting of Nyasa- 
land Railways Limited was held on September 
27th -in London, Mr W. M. Codrington, 
CMG, MC (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Last April our colleague Mr A. E. P. Robinson 
was selected by the Federal Government to 
represent them as their High Commissioner in 
London and therefore resigned from the Board. 
We shall miss his wise counsel but wish him 
every possible success in the difficult assignment 
which he has undertaken at a critical moment in 
the history of the Federation. In order to main- 
tain the Company’s representation in Salisbury, 
we have been fortunate in securing the services 
of Mr E. S. Newson, OBE, General Manager of 
the British South Africa Company in the Federa- 
tion, to be a Local Director. He has already 
shown much wisdom in the handling of our 
affairs. 


In September, 1960, Lord Rupert Nevill was 
appointed a Director of the Company to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr Christopher 
Holland-Martin. In recent months, Mr W. E. 
A. Robinson and others associated with him have 
acquired a substantial holding amounting to 
some 45 per cent of the publicly-held shares in 
this Company ; and he has informed us of his 
intention to propose himself and Mr R. F. 
Norman for election to the Board of the Com- 
pany at the Annual General Meeting. In these 
circumstances, Lord Rupert Nevill has intimated 
his intention not to seek confirmation of his 
appointment to the Board. 


Operating receipts amounted to £1,171,639 
compared with £1,104,740, an increase of 6.06 
per cent. Expenditure, unfortunately, rose by 
£78,667 to £1,061,258, an increase of 8.01 per 
cent, leaving a net operating surplus of £110,381 
compared with £122,149 in 1959, a decrease of 
9.63 per cent. 


We have been able to recommend a distribu- 
tion to the Ordinary Shareholders of 6 per cent 
for the year. 


In my statement last year I emphasised the 
degree to which the prosperity of our Company 
depended on confidence in the future of Nyasa- 
land and the prospect of political stability. 


YEAR OF UNCERTAINTY 


The year under review was one of uncertainty 
and waiting. As a result, with the exception of 
Government schemes largely financed by the 
Federal Authorities, capital investment by com- 
mercial interests declined almost to vanishing 
point. The result of this can be seen in the 
reduction of our receipts from the carriage of 
imported capital goods. There was an increase 
in the carriage of local products, thanks to a 
favourable growing season ; but since these pro- 
ducts are in general carried at low rates, the 
unavoidable result was an unwelcome rise in 
Our operating ratio. 


in operating costs, particularly 
wages, have been accentuated during the 
present year. In fact, during the last five 
years our increased traffic earnings have been 
more than overtaken by increased operating 
costs, and we were left with no alternative but 
to introduce a general increase in rates (the last 
increase was in 1953), which became effective 
at the beginning of January this year. 


Increases 


During the latter part of the year we had to 
face a mass walk-out on the part of almost all 
of our African staff. This is the first time this 
has happened in the history of the Railway. 
Since the railways are specified as an essential 
service under the Law, this stoppage was, to 
start with, illegal. But later on, the Govern- 
ment recognised the existence of a trade dispute 
and appointed an Arbitrator who awarded 
appreciable increases in wages to certain of the 
lower-paid categories of our African staff. The 
effect of this award on our operating costs has 
made it necessary for us to apply to the Federal 
Government for permission to impose a further 
increase in rates. 

I would, however, at this point, like to pay 
tribute to all the members of our staff of all 
races who continued at work during the strike 
and assured the transport of practically the 
whole of the traffic which was offered to the 
Railway. Their determination, loyalty and hard 
work are beyond praise. 


You will all have knowledge of the Report of 
the Monckton Commission. In general it 
emphasises the economic advantages to Nyasa- 
land of continuing in the Federation ; but this 
view is not accepted by the dominant African 
Nationalist Party in Nyasaland, chiefly because 
of a fear that any political association with 
Southern Rhodesia would imperil the social and 
political advancement of Africans. We naturally 
hope that progress in Southern Rhodesia to- 
wards a more liberal treatment of African 
interests will allay the fears now harboured by 
African leaders in Nyasaland. 


The need for development, particularly in the 
fields of education and agriculture, is very great. 
In a few weeks a new Government will be 
elected in which Africans will enjoy a prepon- 
derant voice in the legislature. The biggest 
problem which will confront them will be how 
to accelerate development—particularly in the 
directions I have mentioned—having regard to 
their express opposition to any form of co-opera- 
tion with the Federal Authorities. This is 
scarcely less important than the efficient dis- 
charge of their duties in relation to the internal 
administration of the territory in which they 
will enjoy, not only the assistance of trained 
administrators, but the support of all interests 
who, like ourselves, have the future of the 
country and its inhabitants, of whatever race, 
very much at heart. Happily, there is every 
reason to hope that Dr Banda, who leads the 
dominant Malawi party, is fully alive to these 
important factors. 

Although in recent years we have spent con- 
siderable sums out of our retained earnings on 
the improvement of the railway, there still 
remains an urgent need for a fresh infusion of 
capital. But this will not be possible until the 
economic and political state of the country is 
more stable. 


During the current year increased operating 
costs are by no means offset by increased receipts 
and this factor, combined with the prospect of 
decreased receipts in respect of arreais of interest 
on the Central Africa Railway Debentures indi- 
cates that the financial prospects of the Company 
at the moment look none too good. But we, 
and our Management, are alive to the difficulties 
that face us and have every faith in the future 
of the Company, provided that political stability 
is attained and that the economic development 
of Nyasaland is resumed. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WM. CORY & SON, 
LIMITED 


VALUE OF DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITIES 


The Honourable F. A. Leathers, the Chair- 
man of the Company, presided on September 
21st at the sixty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Wm. Cory & Son, Limited, held at Cory 
Buildings, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from his Statement 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

Bearing in mind that trading conditions have 
been seriously upset by industrial unrest at home 
and economic uncertainty in overseas trade, the 
results are not unsatisfactory, mainly because of 
diversity of the Group’s activities. The coal side 
of the business has improved as a result of con- 
centrating our facilities in the Thames to the 
minimum essential for the servicing of the coal. 

Our collier fleet has had to contend with the 
steadily reducing tonnage of seaborne coal. In 
addition, the shipping industry has had to bear 
the losses arising from the seamen’s strike in the 
summer of 1960. During the year the Cormull 
and Cormarsh were sold. 


The coastwise tankers have traded at an 
increased profit, 


Two deep sea tankers have continued to trade 
at rates which have barely covered operating 
costs. The third does yield a modest return. 


The ore-carriers of The St. Denis Shipping 
Company have been trading satisfactorily under 
charter to B.I.S.C. (Ore). The fourth ship will 
shortly be going into commission. 

The Group interests in towage and lighterage 
have, in the main, made an increased contribu- 
tion. In order to promote more efficient manage- 
ment and operation, it was decided to 
amalgamate the general goods interests of three 
subsidiaries, 

The river Thames has been beset by a series 
of unofficial strikes. The result has been that 
the activities of the subsidiaries which operate 
on the river Thames under the management of 
Cory Associated Wharves have fallen somewhat 
short of our expectations. On the other hand, 
its subsidiary operating warehousing, clearing 
and forwarding, largely outside London, has 
made a greater contribution. We are actively 
pursuing our policy of developing further this 
side of our business in provincial centres. 

Cory Sand & Ballast Company were able to 
maintain the improved results of a year ago. 
The new sand dredger is about to be delivered. 
The shore facilities will be augmented by a 
further installation at Poole. 


The oil distribution side has produced a 
higher turnover of petroleum products, not 
without increased overhead costs in a very 
competitive market. 


The oil bunkering section has made an almost 
identical contribution compared with the pre- 
vious year. 


The Board is studying the implications for 
your Company of a possible entry by the United 
Kingdom into the Common Market. Every 
opportunity will be taken of increasing our 
business in Europe through our subsidiary and 
associated companies on the Continent. 

I record a substantial improvement in the 
profits from our companies in Southern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Mocambique. In 
South West Africa the results have been most 
encouraging. 


The report was adopted. 
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VOKES GROUP LIMITED 


(Specialists in Filtration & Silencing 
Equipment and other Specialised 
Engineering Products) 


SALES AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


Profit £580,507 (£536,055) 
Less Taxation £265,593 (£225,022) 
Net Profit £314,914 (£311,033) 


Recommended Final Dividend of 144 per cent 
less tax, making with the Interim Dividend of 
54 per cent less tax a total Ordinary Dividend 
for the year of 20 per cent less tax £149,939 
(£115,579). 


The Twenty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of the Vokes Group Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 21st at Woking, Sir Ian Stewart- 
Richardson, Bt (Chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended March 31, 
1961: 


I feel confident that Shareholders -will find 
the results shown satisfactory. 


This is the first occasion that the Accounts 
reflect the reconstruction of the Company. On 
September 30, 1960, the name of the Company 
was changed to Vokes Group Limited and 
the trading activities of the Company were 
transferred to a new Company called Vokes 
Limited. 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


There has ‘again been a commendable increase 
in the trading profit, to which all Companies 
within the Group have contributed. In view of 
the increased uncertain political outlook in 
South Africa, it has been considered expedient 
to increase the Investment Reserve. 


The increase in Trading Profit is in no way 
due to improved profit margins. In fact the 
opposite has been the tendency, due to the diffi- 
culty of recovering, within selling prices, 
increased production costs, which include a rise 
in wage rates affecting the period under review. 
The satisfactory results have been entirely 
brought about ‘by increased sales, where, 
excluding inter-company. trading, an all-time 
record was achieved, both as regards volume 
and value. 


Referring to my remarks last year on the 
Common Market, it has been decided that the 
Company should proceed with its own arrange- 
ments and negotiations are well advanced for 
the acquisition of a substantial interest in a 
small engineering company within the Common 
Market area. It is felt that should the United 
Kingdom join this Market, an interest in such 
a manufacturing unit would still be advan- 
tageous. 


As regards the current outlook, it is too early 
to judge the full effect on industry of the 
measures announced in the Chancellor’s recent 
statement. At the present time there is a very 
satisfactory order book position sufficient to 
ensure full production in all companies of the 
Group for some months ahead. However, there 
is no doubt that the economies to be introduced 
and the curtailment of spending power at home, 
if effective, must reflect directly upon many of 
our customers, including Government Depart- 
ments, and the cancellation of long-term orders 
under such conditions is always a possibility. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
VALUABLE RUSSIAN CONTRACT 


It is regrettable that the Chancellor’s pro- 
posals again failed to include any direct incen- 
tive to export. However, in this connection, I 
quote a press release by the Company published 
on July 27th last: 


“ Vokes Group Limited announce that their 
wholly-owned Subsidiary Company Robert 
Kellie & Son Limited of Dundee, Manufac- 
turers of Food Processing Machinery, have 
been awarded a contract by Technoprom- 
import, USSR, for the supply of the complete 
equipment for the storage of Potatoes and the 
manufacture and packaging of Potato Crisps, 
Potato Chips, and Potato Cakes. The value of 
the contract is £400,000.” 


I would again stress the vital importance of 
the extensive research and development work 
being continually carried out not only in the 
filtration field, although this still covers the 
largest part of the production, but also in rela- 
tion to the other diversified products manu- 
factured by the various companies in the Group. 
This is the life blood of our future and is 
imperative not only in maintaining these pro- 
ducts in the pre-eminent position they un- 
doubtedly hold, but also in meeting growing 
competition which will no doubt intensify 
should Britain join the Common Market. 


The report was adopted. 


LONDON SHOP PROPERTY 
TRUST LTD. 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
London Shop Property Trust, Limited, was 
held on September 28th, in London, Sir Cyril 
Black, JP, DL, MP, FRICS, FAI, Chairman, 
presiding. 


The following are the main features from the 
circulated statement for the year ended April 30, 
1961: ; 


I feel sure that Shareholders will be well 
satisfied with the results for the past year. 


Capital Changes.—The capital of the Com- 
pany has been reorganised, and the Stock which 
formerly consisted of units of £1 has now been 
converted into Shares of 5s. each. This change 
was undertaken to increase the marketability 
of the shares and their popularity with the 
investing public. The Freehold and Leasehold 
properties owned by our Property Investment 
Companies increased in book cost during the 
year by about £130,000. 


Profits and Dividend.—The profit for the year 
after taxation rose from £48,087 to £62,232. An 
interim dividend of 4 per cent., less tax, was 
paid on 28th April, 1961, and, subject to the 
approval of the Shareholders, a final dividend 
of 6 per cent., less tax, will be paid. 


New Developments.—Last year’s profits do 
not represent the full earning potential of the 
Group, as during the year we received no in- 
come from our two major building schemes in 
Manchester and Bedford. We should receive 
the full benefit from these properties in 1962/63 
and subsequent years. 


The operations of this Group of Companies 
continue to prosper and we anticipate an ex- 
panding and progressive future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COAST LINES LIMITED 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Coast Lines Limited was held in London on 
September 26th. The Chairman, Captain 
A. R. S. Nutting, OBE, MC, in the course of 
his speech, said: 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows that after providing for depreciation, 
future surveys and deferred repairs, the 
trading profit for the year 1960 amounted to 
£1,089,682 as against £1,194,100 in 1959. Our 
1959 trading profit included a sum of £163,226 
released from provision for surveys, deferred 
repairs and underwriting set aside in previous 
years in respect of ships sold during the year. 
Deducting this non-recurring credit from the 
profit of 1959 the comparison of the result of 
our trading in the two years is an increase in 
profit of £56,473 over 1959. 


The net profit of the Company and sub- 
sidiaries amounts to £709,526 against £871,508 
in the previous year. Deducting taxation 
deferred in respect of prior years, the propor- 
tion of profit belonging to outside members 
and amounts retained by subsidiaries, Coast 
Lines Limited is left with a net profit for the 
year of £457,656. 


We have transferred £100,000 to Fleet 
Replacement Reserve and, after providing for 
the dividends paid on the Preference Stocks 
and the two interim dividends paid on the 
Ordinary Stock, as increased by the £1,000,000 
issue in June 1960, there remains a surplus of 
£24,304 to be carried forward increasing the 
balance to £716,435. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


R. G. SHAW & COMPANY 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The 20th annual general meeting of R. G. 
Shaw & Company Limited will be held on 
October 17th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the chairman and managing 
director, Sir Harry Townend : 


The Group profits before taxation amounted 
to £415,008 as compared with £342,543 for the 
previous year. After deducting taxation there 
remains £203,767 as compared with £167,492 
for last year. 


Your Board is recommending a final dividend 
of 124 per cent (making 20 per cent for the 
year), 


From time to time, as the profits of the 
Group and the Capital employed in the business 
increase the Directors have recommended the 
issue of bonus shares to Members by the 
capitalisation of Reserves. In accordance with 
past policy your Board has had under considera- 
tion the capitalisation of £100,000 from share 
premium account and the issue to Members of 
one new share for each nine shares held, bring- 
ing the Issued Capital to £1,000,000. 


It is now proposed to call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting before the end of the year to 
submit a resolution to this effect. A Capital 
of £1,000,000 qualifies the Company’s shares 
to be considered as a Trustee investment. 


Your Board wish to point out, however, that 
although it is anticipated that profits for the 
year to June 30, 1962, would enable the divi- 
dend of 20 per cent to be maintained on the 
Capital as increased, this may not be deemed 
advisable unless the Chancellor’s request for 
dividend restraint is withdrawn. 
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H. S. WHITESIDE & CO. 
LIMITED 


(General Food Manufacturers) 


rights issue. 
MR T. A. BARNES ON GROUP’S TRADING 


ACHIEVEMENT AND CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
H. S. Whiteside & Company Limited was held 
on September 22nd in London. 


In his circulated statement, the chairman, 
Mr T. A. Barnes, referring to a proposed three- 
for-four: rights issue of 6,380,209 ls. ordinary 
shares, at a price of 3s. per share, said that the 
directors were of the opinion that, subject to 


records. 


Reporting on the results which had been 
achieved, the chairman said that Group profits 
and turnover—home and export—reached new 
That was particularly encouraging, as 
the new records had been reached in the face 
of increasing costs and ever-intensifying com- 
petition in the food industry. 


The Whiteside Group of companies had an 
export record of which it could be proud. In 
1960 orders totalling over £1} million had been 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


unforeseen circumstances, the profits for 1961 
would be sufficient to justify a forecast that a 
total dividend of not less than 30 per cent would 
be paid in respect of the year ending December 
31, 1961, on the capital as increased by the 
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secured covering shipments to well over one 
hundred territories. 


Results to date indicated that the export sales 
record set up in 1960 would be beaten during 
the current year. 


Commenting on current prospects, Mr Barnes 
concluded: With each section of the Group 
showing satisfactory increases in turnover to 
date, the indications are that sales for the year 
will establish a new record. 


We continue to seek every opportunity to 
expand our interests in the industry, and chal- 
lenging as conditions are, we are of the opinion 
that we can meet them with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








APPOINTMENTS 


A CAREER 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


An international firm of public accountants wishes to increase its 
permanent professional staff in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay and Peru and invites applications from qualified accountants 
at all levels of experience, from those newly qualified to those capable 
of assuming senior executive posts, including men who have had 
experience of management consultancy work. 


The positions advertised are not replacements ; they are new posts. 
The work is varied and interesting with opportunities for travel, and 
there are excellent prospects of speedy advancement in countries whose 
economies are expanding rapidly. 


Contracts are for an initial period of three years, renewable by 
agreement. Terms include an allowance for the expenses of moving 
to South America, a salary (payable partly in hard currency) on a 
scale sufficient to permit a comfortable standard of living together 
with a margin for savings, annual bonus, first-class return passages 
for staff members and their dependants, and three months’ fully paid 
leave at the end of each contract in addition to local leave during 
its course. Salaries are subject to merit increases and are reviewed 
from time to time to take account of changes in the cost of living. 
Additional benefits, differing from country to country, are provided 
by advanced social legislation. A partner of the firm will shortly be 
in London to interview applicants. 


Please send particulars of experience and qualifications, together 
with a passport type photograph, to Box 1541. 





ECONOMIST 


Young Economics Graduate required by Turner Brothers Asbestos 
Co., Ltd., Rochdale, manufacturers of asbestos and glass textiles, 
belting and specialised products, to assist in market research, sales 
analysis and economic intelligence work. The position, which is being 
re-advertised, will provide an excellent opening for someone intending 
io make a career in industrial market research and it could also be 
the avenue to wider opportunities for the man who makes a success 
of it. Applicants who are interested in this permanent and well-paid 
career should send full details to the Chief Personnel Manager, Turner 
Brothers Asbestos Co., Ltd., Rochdale. 





TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


Vacancies for Departmental Assistants. Duties include pre- 
paration of memoranda, reports, and some lecturing. Applicants 
should be adaptable, interested in trade union affairs, and have 
education and/or experience suited to work involving any one of 
the following: economics, production, education, health and safety, 
trade union organisation. Commencing salary up to £1,075 accord- 
ing to age. Application forms obtainable from the General Secretary, 
Trades Union Congress, 23/28 Great Russell Street, W.C.1, to be 
returned by October 20. 

















0. and M. PLANNER 





We are seeking an_ experienced 
O. and M._ Planner for our 
COVENTRY group of factories. 
The company is engaged in a 
major re-organisation and this job 
will prove to be a genuine challenge 
to the right man. 


Qualifications: 

A degree is desirable and experience 
of the following is sought : 

Costing Techniques. 

Production and Production Control. 


Ability to simplify organisations and 
procedures, 


Salary: 


This is a senior position and com- 
mands a commensurate salary. 


Apply to: 
The Staff Officer, 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LID. 


Telephone Works, 
Copsewood, Coventry 


PRODUCT CONSULTANCY 


Product consultancy is new and 
growing fast. We need more people 
who know where to find elusive facts. 


If you have 

ql) Skill in 
sources; 

(2) Technical or economic qualifica- 
tions; 

(3) A working knowledge of German: 
you are invited to apply for one of 
two positions as 

ASSISTANT INFORMATION 
OFFICERS. 


Starting salary would be up to £1,000 
per annum, depending on experience, 
and at a later stage successful candi- 
dates may be considered, if they wish, 
for positions as consultants. 


MARTECH CONSULTANTS 
LIMITED specialise in product policy 
and planning, marketing and _ sales 
management. 

Write to us at: 


searching information 


69 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for appointment to 
two RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS (Salary 
£800-£850) to be employed in a_ project: 
** Co-operation and Conflict in the Mining and 
Engineering Industries,” supported by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The project is designed to last two 
years. Applicants should be qualified in 
Economics or Sociology, and have some experi- 
ence of Research in associated fields. It is 
expected that one of the candidates will work 
in Leeds, and the other in Sheffield. Applica- 
tions (three copies), together with the names of 
three referees, should be sent to The Registrar, 
The University, Leeds 2 (from whom furth?: 
particulars can _be obtained), not later than 
October 31, 1961. 








YOUNG CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANT OR 
ECONOMIST 


The Chairman of a vigorous and 
expanding Group requires in his private 
office an able, personable young man to 
assist in the analysis of financial resuits 
and the preparation of concise reports 
on all aspects of the activities of the 
Group. 


Candidates should not be older than 
28; the salary will be around £1,250 per 
annum; the work will be demanding and 
will require considerable initiative; it will 
present an exceptional opportunity, both 
in immediate experience and the pos- 
sibility of future advancement. Prefer- 
ence will be given to University Graduates. 


The Group’s standards are exacting; 
but men really interested should. write 
to Box No. 4302, c/o Charles Barker & 
Sons, Limited, 20 Cannon Street, London, 
Strict confidence will be observed. 


E.C.4. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited for 2 posts of (A) 
Assistant Lecturer or (B) Lecturer in Govyern- 
ment. Salary scales: (A) £1,200 x £50— 
E (B) Grade II, £1,350 x £50— 
£1,600 p.a.; Grade I, £1,600 x £50—£1,900 p.a. 
Applications would also be welcomed from per- 
sons interested in secondment for such duties. 
Passages to Salisbury for appointee, wife and 
dependent children on appointment, with allow- 
ance for transport of effects. Superannuation 
and Medical Aid Schemes. Unfurnished accom- 
modation at rent of 15 per cent of salary. 
Assistance given for triennial visits overseas. 
Detailed applications (6 copies) naming 3 
referees .-by November 8, 1961, to Secretary, 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.i, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see 


page 1308 


















MARKET RESEARCH 


Within our marketing team we pro- 
pose to appoint a Research Officer 
(male or female) who will be required 
to interpret published recurring infor- 
mation and recommend action; also 
to suggest and commission research 
and interpret results in relation to 


marketing problems affecting this 
developing food Company within 
Unilever. 





Candidates should have an 
Economics degree and an interest in 
Statistical methods. A _ success story 
of a few years’ experience in this 
stimufating work will, however, be 
more important. 


Salary range is wide, and starting 
salary will depend upon experience and 
qualifications, 


Apply, giving brief personal details, 
to Company Personnel Manager, 
T. Wall and Sons (Meat & Handy 
Foods) Ltd., Atlas Road, Willesden, 
N.W.10, quoting reference No. 100. 
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Disappointment from AEI and Vickers 


7 interim reports of Associated Elec- 
trical Industries and Vickers, reviewed 
in these columns a year ago under the 
heading “ Blue Chip Blues” again make 
. dismal reading for the first half of 1961. 
Both reports show that investors who 
bought shares on the slightly more en- 
couraging tone of the companies’ full reports 
and chairmen’s statements were precipitate. 
Since May Vickers have fallen by over 8s. 
to 29s. 6d., to yield 6} per cent on the 
seemingly inevitable 10 per cent dividend. 
The £1 shares of AEI have fallen by 12s. 9d. 
to 32s. 3d. since the full report appeared six 
months ago and now yield 9} per cent on a 
15 per cent dividend. As with Vickers, this 
rate has been held for the past six years ; 
but AEI’s directors shook the market when 
they kept the interim at 5 per cent: but 
warned shareholders that “ it should not be 
assumed that the rate of dividend for the 
whole year will necessarily be maintained.” 

This seems slightly at odds with the im- 
provement in the results of AEI in the first 
half of this year, compared with the two 
six-monthly periods of 1960. But although 
the improvement in trading profit is en- 
couraging to some extent, higher charges for 
depreciation and loan interest have had to 
be met, and with the prospect of a higher 
profits tax charge, earnings for 1961 are 
likely to be little changed from those of 
1960. No doubt the group’s tight cash 
position inspires the directors’ caution about 
the total dividend which has been barely 
covered by earnings for two years past. A 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRIC 
June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
I 1960 1961 


Six months ended 960 

£mn. £mn. £mn. 
eR a cxtuxexeas 101-9 113-4 103-5 
Trading profit ......... 8-23 8:16 O11 
GPE BOONE cc anccce0e 4°49 4:0! 4:79 

Gross profitas a percentage 
OD 5555 rue css’ 4-4] 3:54 4-63 
Orders received ....... 113-3 109-7 106-6 


small decline in general orders and the con- 
tinuing bleak outlook for domestic appli- 
ances and television sales are also discour- 
aging, but the recent merging of AEI’s radio 
valve and television tube interests with 
Thorn Electrical should eventually produce 
some economies, 

Those shareholders in Vickers who were 
looking for some increase in dividend on 
the argument that the company would not 
have to make further large provision for 
aircraft development expenditure will find 
little support in the figures for the first half 
of 1961. These show a further advance in 
sales but a sharp drop in trading profits ; 
the directors blame this on the large volume 
of aircraft sales which showed no profit. 
Thus compared with the first half of 1960, 


profits are virtually unchanged even though 
no development provision has been made. 
The directors will decide at the end of the 
year if any similar provisions for develop- 


VICKERS 
June 30, Dec. 31, ieee 30, 
Six months ended 1960 1960 1961 
£mn. £mn. £Emn. 
a oi wn a 75:67 83-56 84-81 
Trading profit .......... 6-17 7:96 4-71 
Aircraft development.... 1-50 1-00 oon 
SPU BOONE. «6 oiciccccscs 4:67 6-96 4:71 
Gross profit as a percentage 
eee eee 6°17 8-33 5-55 
Orderson hand ......... 286-0 307:0 299-0 
UE NOES io 5 01530 5..c asus 115-10 114-77 119-83 
Gross profit as a percentage 
WY OD GSIEES «6's 6 coc 008 4-06 6:06 3-93 


ment expenditure have to be made for the 
VCros. But they again expect profits in 
the second half of the year to be higher than 
in the first, so that net profits for the full 
year may about equal those of 1960. With 
orders for shipbuilding running down and 
lower profit margins in engineering, the 
unexciting prospects are clearly reflected in 
Vickers’ high yield. 


Associated British Foods 


HE I; per cent yield on the ordinary 
T shares of Associated British Foods 
reflects an impressive record of growth over 
the last ten years. The chairman, Mr W. 
Garfield Weston, plans a further rapid ex- 
pansion and has set a target of £200 million 
turnover by 1962-63. In the year to April 
Ist, the group took a step towards this by 
raising its sales from £143 million to £163 
million. But the going promises to be hard 
under present conditions of price cutting 
and fierce competition in the food business. 

Last year, gross profits of the group rose 
by just over 10 per cent from £7,595,000 
to £8,336,000 and the ordinary dividend 
was raised from 21 to 223 per cent, still 
covered 23 times. Capital expenditure 
exceeded {12 million, financed by a cash 
flow of £7 million and £5 million released 
from lease-back sales. In the current year 
a further £6 million has been raised by a 
shrewdly judged 63 per cent debenture. 

The group has rather wider interests than 
most of its competitors, for it includes 
bakeries, biscuits, wholesale and retail 
groceries, ice cream and frozen foods. The 
bakery division has been developed into a 
highly profitable business and Mr Weston 
is confident that a similar improvement can 
be effected with A. B. Hemmings, the 
recently acquired chain of 230 shops. Over- 
seas interests have again done well and a 
substantial part of the £2 million spent on 
new acquisitions last year was in Australia 
and New Zealand. Mr Weston is confident 
in ABF’s plans for long term expansion, 
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ECO 
based on the growth of supermarkets, and ie. Th 
he expects a further substantial increase in 6 

46s. 6d 

profits for the current year if there is no a ee 
serious economic setback. F 

J 

Qualcast HE 58 

HAREHOLDERS and employees of Qual- JA been « 

cast are kept regularly informed of their g2°¢ they 


company’s progress by circulars from the #¢ latest 
chairman, Mr J. E. V. Jobson. Last July he Pe regard 
recorded that despite below-capacity work- quarters. 

ing in those sections serving the car and pined at. 
refrigerator industries, profits for the year fat to M: 
to June 30th would exceed those for the $1:091,00¢ 
previous year. Trading profits in fact rose ftiod whe 
by 93 per cent from {£1,611,000 to marked r 











£1,767,000 but almost all this increase was ff hire pt 
absorbed by higher charges for depreciation #t applie 
sion ren 


and tax and left net profits only £11,000 
higher at £671,000 ; the ordinary dividend 
raised fractionally from the equivalent of’ 
17% to 18 per cent is covered 2} times. 

The directors however were prepared, but 
for the Chancellor’s call for dividend 
restraint, to recommend a higher payment. 
They do not indicate the increase they had 
in mind but it might well have been to 20 
per cent, which would be covered just over fxPanded 
twice. This suggests that they view with fe latest f 
confidence the prospects of the motor in- #mearned j 
dustry to which they are a major supplier, full amo 
In fact, the impact of the recession in the B15593,00¢ 
motor trade was cushioned by the group’s 8s will | 
diversification into other markets for cast- [Which mu 
ings which now absorb over half its sales, Pe present 
Lawn mower sales, too, almost certainly fading pr 
picked up last year after two bad seasons, fident that 
With the new automatic foundry now run- §"d the sh 
ning well, the group is better placed to meet 3S: 6d. to 
the “more intensive competitive trading 
conditions” mentioned by Mr Jobson in I 
July. On the 18 per cent dividend the §s. 
shares yield 4.4 per cent at 20s, 73d. and 
would return close to § per cent on a 20 
per cent payment. 
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National Canning 


S*= of canned and frozen foods are 
rising in this country and National 
Canning has shared in the increase ; in the 
year to May 31st its sales again rose, ‘but the 
rise in exports was greater than that in 
home sales. Prices were lower, however, 
and the group was particularly hit by the, 
glut of canned peas which were pressed for 
sale last winter. These have always been 
the group’s biggest line and it was forced 
to sell them substantially below cost. The 
result was that gross profits fell by over 
54 per cent from £637,000 to £290,000. 
The fall in profits would have been even 
steeper but for additions to the group’, 
range of products. The balance sheet shows 
the effect of the stiffer trading conditions, 
with stocks 19 per cent higher at £2.2 mil 
lion and a bank overdraft of £390,000. Last 
year the group spent over £500,000 on new | 
plant and equipment. Sales so far in the 
current year are higher than a year ago, 
which suggests that diversification is justi- 
fying itself in the highly competitive food 
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ade. The £1 ordinary shares now stand 
t 46s. 6d. and yield 53 per cent on the 
haintained 123 per cent dividend. 


Henry Wigfall 


HE §s. shares of Henry Wigfall have 
been on a consistently low yield basis 
ce they were marketed two years ago and 
he latest results go some way to explain 
he regard in which they are held in some 
uarters. Although the dividend is main- 
ined at 1§ per cent, gross profits in the 
ear to March 31st rose from £151,000 to 
1,091,000. This result was achieved in a 
eriod when the volume of business showed 
marked reduction following the imposition 
hire purchase restriction—an anomaly 
hat applies to few businesses outside tele- 
ision rental. The reason is the heavy 
epreciation charges involved in writing off 
s on rental over three years. This charge 
mounted last year to £2,413,000 against 
2,789,000 and unless business picks up it 
nay be lower still in the current year. 
This is not, however, the only factor in 
hosting Wigfall’s profits. The company 
so has a large hire purchase business which 
xpanded rapidly in the previous year but 
e latest figures show that the provision for 
earned profit on hire purchase agreements 
till amounts to 1,266,000 against 
1,593,000. How far these boosts to earn- 
ngs will be reflected in higher dividends 
which must be the ultimate justification of 
e present low yield) will clearly depend on 
trading prospects. The market seems con- 
ident that these bigger payments will come 
d the shares have been marked up 3s. to 
38. 6d. to yield 2.3 per cent. 


Buxted Chicken 


\ YIELD below 3 per cent on the §s. 
shares of Buxted Chicken heavily dis- 
ounted its growth of profits and the remark- 
ble figures from this leader in the com- 
etitive broiler industry left the shares un- 
hanged this week at 25s.; with the dividend 
aised from 14 to 20 per cent the yield is 
how over 4 per cent. Gross profits for the 
ear to June 30th rose from £221,000 to 
404,000 and net profits from £132,000 to 
214,000. The ordinary dividend is paid 
in the capital as increased by shares issued 
in the acquisition of Western Chicken and a 
horthern broiler chicken group. 
This week shareholders meet to approve 
agreement for Spillers to acquire a 
izeable stake in Buxted Chicken by its 
ubscription for 250,000 shares at 22s. 6d. a 
hare with a further option on up to 150,000 
hares at 27s. 6d. until June, 1964. In 
ddition Spillers will subscribe at par for 
500,000 8 per cent unsecured loan stock. 
his arrangement will bring much needed 
iquid resources to the group which had 
otal overdrafts of £553,000 at June, 1960, 
d hire purchase commitments of 
202,000. Capital commitments last May 
mounted to £800,000 and clearly the group 
Maintaining its present rapid rate of ex- 
pansion. This industry works on low profit 
Margins and a rapid turnover and further 
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growth must depend on expanded output 
and a continued growth in demand. If the 
public’s appetite for broilers does not 
change, Spillers could well be acquiring an 
interest cheaply, for Buxted shares reached 
a peak of 34s. 9d. earlier this year. 


Doxford and Sunderland 
Shipbuilding 
HEN a merger between William Dox- 
ford and Sunderland Shipbuilding 
was proposed last May, profits of both com- 
panies were expected to be substantially 
less than for the previous year. The first 
results from the newly merged company 
show that the gross profit of Doxford in the 
year to June 30th fell by 35 per cent from 
£1,248,000 to £819,000 and net profits 
from £660,000 to £427,000 ; Sunderland’s 
gross profits for the year to March 31st fell 
by 22 per cent from £1,018,000 to 
£796,000 and its net profit from £585,000 
to £411,000. 

It was also forecast that the ordinary divi- 
dend on the Doxford capital as enlarged by 
the acquisition of Sunderland would be un- 
changed at 30 per cent. The question now 
is whether this payment can be maintained, 
for the combined profits of the two com- 
panies covered it about 14 times on the 
latest earnings. Shareholders were warned 
at the time of the merger that in the absence 
of an early and material change in ship- 
building prospects profits would fall further 
in 1961-62. News of a £2 million order 
from Reardon Smith last week brought a 
rise of 4s. 9d. in the £1 shares to 58s. 9d. 
but they are now back to §7s. to yield 
10} per cent. 


Dimplex 
i has been making radiators and 


heaters for little more than a decade 
and has made rapid strides. In the year to 
June 30th, its first as a public company, 
trading profits rose by nearly 70 per cent 
from £354,000 to £599,000. The final divi- 
dend has been held down at 20 per cent in 
compliance with the Chancellor’s request, 
giving a total for the year of 35 per cent 
compared with the equivalent of 25 per 
cent for 1959-60. This payment is covered 
almost 4} times. 

Demand in the current year is good, with 
orders for the first twelve weeks higher than 
those for the same period last year. Thus 
the rise in stocks from £444,000 to 
£618,000 is due mainly to stockpiling to 
meet an expected rise in demand. Despite 
this sharp rise the chairman, Mr E. J. Wade, 
is confident that liquid resources of 
£239,000 at June 30th are adequate for its 
proposed developments. At the current 
price of 85s. 3d. cum the proposed two 
for three scrip issue the §s. ordinary shares 
yield 2 per cent ; when the shares were first 
offered in December, 1959, they stood at 
the equivalent of about 16s. Domestic 
heating is a highly competitive business, 
and the market clearly has a high opinion 
of the record and potential of this small 
but successful company. 
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FIRST DEALINGS : Sept. 4 Sept. 18 Oct. 2 
LAST DEALINGS : Sept. 15 Sept. 29 Oct. 13 
ACCOUNT DAY Sept. 16 Oct. 10 Oct. 24 


AST. Thursday it seemed that the stock 
market might be developing a better 

tone following the rally on Wall Street on 
Wednesday, the Katanga cease fire agree- 
ment and the joint U.S.-Soviet declaration 
to guide disarmament talks ; but the im- 
provement was short-lived and over the rest 
of the week to Wednesday equity prices 
drifted lower. By Wednesday the Financial 
Times index of ordinary share prices at 
301.4 was down to its level of July 17>, ~ : 
lowest of the year. Over the week T 
Economist index lost §.5 points to 355. >. 
also a new low point for the year. A variety 
of influences contributed to the decline, in- 
cluding the disappointing half-yearly state- 
ments from AEI and Vickers, and the sharp 
fall in car production figures ; there was also 
much uncertainty ahead of the ICI half- 
yearly results on Thursday. 

Gilt-edged stocks were not as dull as 
equities, Around the week-end medium- 
dated stocks attracted the most buyers, in- 
cluding a few large orders on Friday. By 
the middle of this week long-dated stocks 
tended to ease and there was a revival in 
demand for short-dated stocks on Wednes- 
day. The medium-dated stocks held up 
quite well, Conversion 5 per cent. 1971 
gaining ;{; to 88". Among the shorts 
Exchequer 54 per cent 1966 gained ;'; to 
963. 

Bank equities held up over the week and 
closed with small gains, despite losses on 
Wednesday ; Barclays gained Is. 3d. to 
74s. 9d. Among insurance shares there was 
an active market in the new Royal Insurance 
shares which opened at 38s. premium and 
after touching 4os. closed on Wednesday at 
36s. premium. Among brewery shares, 
Threlfalls and Chesters fell after the merger 
announcement but Vaux recovered from 
early falls and advanced 2s. 6d. over the 
week to 77s. 6d. Although electrical shares 
gained on Wednesday they did not offset 
earlier losses ; AEI showed the biggest fall, 
by 4s. 3d. to 32s. 6d. Stores shares showed 
small gains, such as Marks and Spencer 
which rose by 6d. to 102s. There was no 
clear trend in engineering shares ; Davy- 
Ashmore continued their recent rise, gain- 
ing 1s. 9d. to 150s. 3d., but Vickers lost 
2s. 103d. to 29s, 103d. 

Steel shares showed mixed movements, 
with John Summers, United Steel and 
Whitehead gaining small amounts. Motor 
shares were slightly lower, after the August 
car production figures. Rumours that 
the U.S. parent company would buy up the 
Hoover minority drove the price of the 
shares up, but after an official denial 
the “A” closed with a net fall of 3d. at 
43s. 3d. Oil shares improved after the 
effectively increased interim dividend from 
Shell, which gained 3s. to 115s. Kaffirs 


improved on the news of the US loan to 
Rand Selection. 
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Prices, 1961 BRITISH FUNDS | 
= es AND 
Hi GUARANTEED STOCKS 
igh Low 
92'5 883, | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 
101 !32 99 Conversion 4!2%.....++++-- 1962 | 
9675 933, | Exchequer 3%.......... 1962-63 | 
101Si¢ 985g | Treasury 5'2%....eeeeeeees 1962 | 
93293. 90! Exchequer 2!2% .....++- 1963-64 
99193. | 965g Conversion 434%. ...ssee0e: 1963 
9893. 941, Conversion 4'2%.....++++- 1964 
1015i¢ 96 Exchequer 5'2% .......+--- 1966 
83', 783,. | Funding 3%..... .. - 1959-69 | 
893, | 8413,¢ Funding 4%....... . .. 1960-90 | 
79!3;, | 7/453 | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 
847, 803, | Savings Bonds 2! 2% .. . 1964-67 | 
72'116 | 66'4 | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 
83'5i, 787g | Funding 3%.........4+- 1966-68 © 
97!, 92! | Victory 4%.......eeee. 1920-76 
85!5 80', Conversion 3!3%.........-> 1969 
935; | 87 Fee ey AE. 1971 | 
951116) 88!, | Conversion 5'4%..........- 1974 
73'g 66 | Treasury 3'2%.....0000- 1977-80 
"oe 65 | Treasury 3'9%..... eee 1979-81 | 
9791, ; 88!2 | Funding 512% .....060-- 1982-84 
59! 5I', Redemption 3% .......- 1986-96 
88!, 79'\4 Feeney SY, wc csecsevss 1986-89 
63! 16 55 Funding 3'2% ........ 1999-2004 
945 815g | Treasury 5'9%........-. 2008-12 | 
653g 56', | Consols 4% ...... after Feb. 1957 
59'4 50!, | War Loan 3!2%....... after 1952 
59 50!,. | Conv. 3!19%...... after Apr. 1961 
507. 43'4 Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 
44 36!5 GRURON Goo osba asl sacencdee 
43! 36! Treasury 2'2%....after Apr. 1975 
Fi5i¢ 853, | British Electric 4'9%..... 1967-69 | 
75''16 70g British Electric 3%...... 1968-73 | 
705, 64! British Electric 3%...... 1974-77 | 
817, 747, British Electric 444%..... 1974-79 
73'4 67 British Electric 3'2%..... 1976-79 
847, 7834 British Gas 45.....0565- 1969-72 
Bli3i¢ 76 British Gas 3'2%........ 1969-71 
593g 5134 TUN REOB B65 ca vince 1990-95 
75''16 | 7Olg British Transport 3% .... 1968-73 
807, 74 British Transport 4% ....1972-77 
61716 533, British Transport 3% .... 1978-88 
Reicmny: T96t DOMINION AND 
ae rat eS CORPORATION STOCKS 
High Low 
82', 76!5 PARE FIG k osos bse acess cna vnces 
101 9234 NTE Bos vn 0-0 sk 5 sgsd¥eub nen 
72!, 64!5 Ne inn 50 ss bASs veh dae pab een 
101 'g 923, ST PITS ave vicaseCasevetiad 
80!, 70!, Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 
8! 73 FN PE 6 6 vs ocwavsseancsas 
59 53!, | Southern Rhodesia 412% ............ 
945, 85's | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 
89 eta. 1 IN TG boc <5 oss +n bpanaee 
9234 86! DUN Doles «dc nk cdeistsgenpveas esa 
93 87 Corporation of London 514% ........ 
483, 4| Mewes Woe sake chpsanecee caesar eke 
89!g 80!, URNS: BU. s cco cnaeenvekssoe aus ee 
93 84!, | Middlesex’ Rey + nes aSadahSele<euareee 


Price, | Net Yield, 
Sept. | Sept. 27, 


27, 1961 
1961 § 
2° 
883, | 5 0 4 
9913,.' 3 14 5 
955— 418 9 
99935 a S49 
9025,,' 5 3 6 
97939 449 
95516 4 7°? 
96! i 
78!,* 5 6 6 
84!13,.* 3 18 6 
75'5i6 5S 5S 6 
8i!,* 5 2-6 
68! i, Ss & 
805, 5 6 0 
93'4 : a ae 
815, 5 3 9 
8B8I3,, 411 5 
WDlig 469 
67'l1,6 416 9 
66''16 416 7 
89! 4210 
52'¢* 412 1 
7914* 4 610 
56!) 49 0 
82!'4 a 47 
58!3,,' 4 3 11 
5316 4 111 
5134* 4210 
443,* 429 
3833* 7? 
37!,* 418 
875i¢ 415 3 
71'4* b.2-% 
657s 5 t= 
755g 412 4 
6B! 16 416 5 
80's 3 4724 
7'ig 5 O O 
517,* 413 9 
71'4* 5. 258 
75'4 414 2 
5575 416 5 
| Price, Price, 
[sees 20, Sept. 27, 
1961 1961 
78'g 78!'4 
923,* 923,4* 
65! 65! 
923, 9234 
7034 703, 
75!5* 7614* | 
5334 5334 
86 86 
833, | 83! 
87!4 87'4 
87 87 
433, | 43'4 
er | 80!, 80!4 
84!, 84!4 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
20 | 27 20 
$ { $ H { 

| 265g | 26'g | Boeing......... 545, 
| 245g | 237g | Celanese....... 34!2 


115 | 1419 | Chrysler ....... | 567g 
| 347g | 347g | Col. Palmolive .. | 463g 
675 68'3 | Crown Zeller... | 59'4 | 


8 
119 |118!y | DistillersSeag... 417%, | 
| 763g | 763g | Douglas........ | 34l4 
5534 | 541. | Dow Chemical.. | 82!4 
43. | it | DePont........ (228 
83, 85g | East. Kodak..... 100'4 
43's | 42'4 | Ford Motor..... 104 


} 
| | 
70! | 66 | Gen. Electric ... | 7334 | 
| 4412 | 
| 
| 
} 


29'4. | 28 General Foods .. | 937g 
44'g | 44', | General Motors . | 48! 
633g | 5912 | Goodyear...... | 44 
59 SB. | GullOW.;. 05. 37 
5234 | 50'g |} Heinz.......... 





603, 
540 re 


| Int. Harvester... | 


Inter. Nickel... 
Inter. Paper ... 


Kennecott..... | 8 


Monsanto ..... 
Nat. Distillers. . 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck . 
GROWN occsc 
Socony-Mobil .. 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.J.. 
ae en 
O25, Seeel . ins 
West. Electric. . 
Woolworth.... 


‘Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43=10) 





425 | Yield | 25 Yield 
Ind wearily % Rails % 
71-57 | 2-83 | 33-31 | 4-89 
2:81 | 33:17 | 4:91 

71:76 | 2-83 | 33-12 | 4-92 

2-88 | 33:09 | 4-92 

2:90 | 32-90 | 4:95 











425 Industrials:—High, 72-38 (Aug. 22). 
t Tax free. + Assumed average life 734 years. 
(b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. 


| Yield 
| % 
| 





Low, 60-87 (jan. 3). 
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§ The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. i {| Ex capitalisation. 


(g) Equivalént to 7-2 sterling. 





ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


| BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP 


SENS esx de cow eenk | 
BIER 053 ce cvecukhen £l 
RS 0 sctaeees Rdeumeke 
RERS ss n.ccweewnen 5/- 
PE scene pees <a él 
Nat Provincial ....,...£1 | 
| Westminster 'B’...... £i | 


| Australia & N.Z...£1 p.p. 
| Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£1 | 
| Bank of Montreal... .$10 


Bank of New S. Wales £20 | 
Barclays D.C.O....... él 
Ghertered ..65.02600 él 
Hongk’g. & Shang.. 5s 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. :10/— 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 
Royal Bk. of Scotland .£1 


| Stand. Bk. S. Africa... £1 


Hambros ....... £1 f.p. 
PENOGRES: 5 5. 5 «0.00054 él 
Union Discount...... él 
Bowmaker ......... 5/- 


Lombard Banking ...5/- 
Mercantile Credit ...5/~ 


| United Domins. Tst. ..£1 


BREWERIES, Etc. 


eee 5/- 
Distillers ..... covcelOfam | 
OTS ccancdtpeeee 5/- 
GRE > ss ca hence 10/- 
Ind Coope T.A. ..5/- 
Teacher (Distillers) . -10/- 
Watney Mann........ 

| Whitbread ‘A’ ...... sy. 


BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 


Associated Portland...£l 
British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 


Richard Costain..... 5/- | 
Criccall Mle. oo... sci 5/- 
International Paints ..4/- 
London Brick........ £l 


Rugby Portland ..... 5/- 
Taylor Woodrow... .5/= 


| Wall Paper Defd...... fl 


CHEMICAL 


Albright & Wilson. ..5/- 


Borax Defd. 
TUMORS. vccccs 
PES es dk omens 


DRAPERY & =, 


Boots Pure Drug ....5/= | 


Montague Burton. . -10/- 


Debenhams........ 10/- | 
I ee Oe 5/- 
| House of Fraser ..... 5/- 


Lewis’s Invest. Tst....4/- 


Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 


United Drapery..... 5/- 
Woolworth......... 5/- 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
DOES. os oS Basso ew nent él 


| Brit. Electronic Inds. .5/- 
tis ces Sak seats | 


| Cremnpeon Parkinson.5/- 


Decca Record...... 10/- 
Ts 5066 ee hos 10/- 
Elliott-Automation. ..5/- 
English Electric ...... él 
General Electric...... él 
Ce A. PROPOR 6650.0 85-00 él 
A. Reyrolle.......... él 
| Thorn Electrical..... 5/- 
ENGINEERING 
Babcock & Wilcox... .£1 | 
John Brown ......... £l 
9 b| Cammell Laird...... 5/- 


Internat. Combust. . .5/- 
Rich’ds’ns, Westg’ th. wT 


axe | Swan Hunter .......4 
John Thompson ..... sf 
Coventry Gauge... .10/- 
| Alfred Herbert ...... fl 
| Allied lronfounders...£1 
| AverysS.....s.eeeeees £i 
| saelpreg ea ca 10/- 
George Cohen...... 5/- 
Davy-Ashmore....... fl 
Guest Keen.......... él 
Head Wrightson..... 5/- 
ae a 
Ransome & Marles...5/- 
Renold Chains....... £i 
Simon Engineering ..5/- 

7" a | Tube Investments..... a 
WUNOES: cwdiin wiclbcwie-w 6a 
Ward (Thos. W.)..... fl 


Woodall-Duckham...5/- 














w 








Ex rights. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. 








| 
| Price, 


1961 
| 
| 74/9 


THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 30, 


LONDON AND NE 


sept 20 | oes. 27, inane 27, Cove 
1961 1961 


t 


| 


| 83/1'2 | 


| 61/6 
| 2173 
| 83/- 
| 79/6 

76/9 


| 36/9 
41/9 
| £23! 
| 2614 
33/3 
50/9* 
£18! 4 
| 49/9 
| £273, 
97/6 
| 32/6 
1132/6 
77/6 
45/9 





2 | 15/3 
| 13/1 


| 13/6 
133/9 


11/3 
| 36/- 
| 18/6 
| 52/- 
12/9 
| 33/3* 
, 91/- 
33/3* 


| fa 

| 21/- 

| 18/- 
10/24 


| 89/-* 
55/3 
| 20/6 
27/9 





14/10!, * 15/2'4* 


102/- 
| 45/3 
51/7!2 


| 32/6 


| 55/9 





24/6 
35/4!2 
5/41) 
23/- 
4/7! 
-33/- 
13/9* 


10/7! 


n 


} 


| 


| 


10/10!2°| 


(a) Interim sae 
(1) To latest date 


oe 
* 


* 
* 


SLSS SVIOBARS 


UW OWNWAUAMWAD WWWWWWw 


ll ses pggs-ee 


we 
wo 
aw 


AWWAANWA 


WANWNNAUW 


| 


hADW SD 


NAUNN—AWUADO WWNWRhWWWH 
uw ~ 
RPSALPRSSrsse 


PEEPS DRUID Oe et 
qusse =RYSIELSlS 


O 


High 


34/- 
15/- 
74/- 
15/6 
19/3 
07/9 
35/6 | 
14/034 | 
55/- 
20/10! 
7 


18/10! 
86/3 
48/6 
10/- 
88/9 
i01/- 
18/6 
33/3 
41/3 
28/10! 
Nh/- 
33/3 
46/3 


61/6 


£1516 
139/71, 
41/3 


14/7! 
19/~ 





——————— 
** Yields base 
Glaxo, 15° 
Royal Assu 


HE EC 


—— 


Prices, 











* 
* 


* 
* 


eseures 


UK Ww OWNWAUAMUWAD WWWWWWWw 
oa 


BRS DSSS=LSS°OIBS 


ool | 


wa 
aw 


AWWAANWA 


hADWHD WANWNNAUW 


WWNWAWWWP 


NAUNN—AWUADDO 


PRS SSM MIS DMS hess 
SVSSe VVesegesss 
elninws sessed ‘ aa o 






High 





34/- 
15/- 
74/- 
15/6 
19/3 
07/9 
35/6 
14/034 


20/10! 


71/6 


146 /~ 
72/6 
29 

49/3 
\29/3 


18/10! 


86/3 
48/6 
10/- 
88/9 
\01/- 
18/6 
33/3 
41/3 


28/10! 


N/- 
33/3 
46/3 


168/9 
67/3 
108/9 
68/6 
25/3 
125/- 
54/3 
64/6 
(57/6 
28/6 
75/3 
63/6 


H/7ly 
6/1! 


30/9 
81/6 
159/41, 
$159 
18/9 
45/~ 
88/6 


61/6 
49/6 
52/- 
£5! ig 


139/71, 


41/3 








Prices, 











1961 


Low 


17/6 


7/93, | 


55/- 
11/9 


12/10!, 


67/6 


| 25/9 
| 10/9 
43/1" | 


15/9 


| 61/9 


40/- 
65/3 


| 11516 
61/- 


177, 


51/10! | 
42/7'3 


23'4 


'100/— 
1156/3 
1g 
38/10! | 
1103/6 


| 13/~ 


30/- 


110/- 
| 43/- 
72/6 


40/- 


| 15/3 


73/9 
37/6 


41/10! 
1101/3 
| 15/9 
| 55/- 


51/3 
8/3 


: aE 
25 | 
26 | 
27 
High, 365-7 ’ Voed, 4% 


** Yields based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 16%. 


Glaxo, 15%. 
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5-03 
5-10 





Guardian, 262;%. 
Royal Assurance, 30%. 


Thomson Organisation, 24%. 


R 30, 19%§THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 


ORK STOCKS 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


FOOD & TOBACCO 


| Allied Suppliers ....10/- 


Assoc. British Foods. . | /— 
DU vee eS ngs es cee ss él 
Brooke Bond ‘B’ ....5/- 





The Economist Indicator (1953= 100) 
Indicator: a Yield % | 1961 


5-05 | 











Plnencial Times ladiess 


L 301-4 (July 17 
$to28~ 106 (July ). 












Guinness, aa fe 








Bass, Mitchells & B., 
Hawker Siddeley, 10-6%. 
United Steel, 12-3%, 


| Price, | Price, 
1961 1961 
17/10!,| 18/1! 
11/3 | 12/3 
58/3 | 57/9 
12/9 12/10! 








| International Tea....5/— | 13/11'4! 13/114 
J. Lyons ‘A’ £1 | 67/6 67/6 
et cias nates | 27/10!'2| 28/1'2 
MSc cdbcnescds Hi/—- | :‘$N/3 
Tate & Lyle.... eed | 47/1!q | 45/12 

| Unigate....... --5/= | 15/9 15/9 

| Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 63/9 61/9 

| GUIAINRS, 00's deine 10/— | 41/10!2{ 41/6 

| Imperial Tobacco..... £1 | 69/- | 68/- 

INSURANCE 

| OMNI sac <icne ces S/- | 12/5, 125g 

| Commercial Union ..5/- | 63/6 61/- 

Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 273g 27! 
| General Accident... .5/- | 74/9]} | 70/3\| 
| UNE iss seeder 5/- | 51/3 49/6 
| Legal & General..... 5/- | 3134 33'4 
Northern & Empl.....£1 |129/- 127/- 
UE tecict usceheed ae 211/3  |212/6 

| Prudential ‘A’....... 4/-| 22%, | 21%, 

POE aks Pin 2s vse tacd 5/- | 41/39 |°42/99 

| Royal Exchange ...... £1 103/6 100/9 

MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | 
British Motor ....... 5/- | 13/8'4 | 13/4! 
Jaguar Cars ‘A’...'... 5/- | 80/- 80/3 
Rolls-Royce.......... £1 | 44/7', | 44/- 
Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/— | 6/4!, | 6/4!2 
PORE bc e¥0-00u seen ck £1 | 74/4! | 72/4! 
Leyland Motors ...... £1 | 88/6 | 87/6 
Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- | 16/I'!q | 15/7! 
Hawker Siddeley..... £1 | 29/7', | 28/6 

| Dowty Group...... 10/— | 34/4!y | 34/4! 
Dunlop Rubber ....10/- | 25/10!2 26/3 
Joseph Lucas......... £1 | 52/6 | 52/9 
Pressed Steel........ 5/-| 19/3 | 18/9 
Triplex Holdings ...10/- | 30/3 | 30/3 

| Anglo-American. ...10/- wee In Tae, 
Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 | 49/3 50/- 
General Mining ...... £1 | 78/9 80/- 
Union Corporation..2/6 | 46/- | tee 
Daggafontein ....... 5/-| '7/- | 16 
Free State Geduld...5/- | 81/3 | 81/0! 
Hartebeestfontein ..10/- | 41/- | 40 
President Brand..... 5/— | 51/10! | $1/10!, 
Western Holdings ...5/— |116/3 = | 116/10! 
Winkelhaak........ 10/- | 18/9* | 18/9* | 
Chere. xcs siete 15/- | 58/3* 57/3* 
Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- | 54/- 52/6 
Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/— | 8/7! 8/4! 
Roan Antelope...... 5/- 5/1'4 5/1! 
Tanganyika Cons... .10/- 19/6 19/3 
Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 65/- 64/9 
De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- 132/6 131/3 
Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. $146'4 $146! 
London Tin......... 4/— | 16/1'2|] | 16/4!2 
a Ses 10/- | 33/I'2 | 35/- 
TROGON cece cusses 5/- 62/6 | 68/- 

OIL 

| British Petroleum ....£1 | 43/-* 42/9* 

pmo CHD .cceceus £1 | 34/- |: 34/3 
ONS views oonccke 10/- | 39/- 38/9 

| Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. | £11 | £1136 
Shell Transport ...... £1 (112/- 115/- 
CUPRNEE 6 occ cnet 10/- | 25/- 26/- 

PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 

Daily Mirror........ 5/- | 12/- 11/10!2 
W. H. Smith & Son ‘A’. £1 | 59/- 59/6 
Thomson Org’n. ieee 18/3 19/- 
Bowater Paper....... £1 | 48/6* | 45/6* 
Albert E. Reed....... £1 | 46/6 45/9 
SOR. cick soca dowe £1 | 42/3 | 42/- 
Wiggins Teape....... £1 | 54/6 | 56/6 








5-00 High Low 
427-2 355-7 
(May 10) (Sept. 27) 

2% 
Fixed 2/0 | Bargains } 
| Consol | 
Int. $ Yield - Marked | 
81-60 | 6-49 8,730 — | 
81-56 6-49 9,480 | 
81-50 | 6-49 12,257 
81-52 | 6-50 | 11,109 | 
81-51 | 6-53 | 10, 225 _ 
L 











Yield, 
Sept. 20, Sept.27, Sept.27,| Cover; _ 





1%. 


! 


1961 


S52 | ai 
1-84 a 
4-16 244 
4-22 334 
4-48 Il, 
4-69 Il, 
3 | 3 
5-32 2 
4:44 | 2 
5-73 | 23%, 
4:82 | 2 
662 | 1% 
3-40 | a 
B-OP | tee 
a ee 
ae 
2-69"°* ... 
1-43 | 

wile ch aes 
3°46 | . 
SED A coe 
3-51** 7 

| 

7-41 2!'5 
1-24 | 73, 
7-33 | 51 
. ' 
“ 215 
4: | eee 
8-00 2'4 
7-44** IN, 
a 2'4 
6: 2 
5-21 3 
8-00 Il, 
4°13 2 


7-38 | Il, 
10-00 | 2 
8-75 2 
8-65 | 3 
(24:24 | I, 
10-38 | 2 
| 12-50 | 1, 
10-60 | 11g 
8-98 | ily 

ae 8!5 

(13-10 | 2 

| 15-24h | 2 
10:26h | 2, 
14:74h | 134 
9-48 II, 
6-18 | 134 
9-52 134 
1-82 
8-55** |i, 
2-86 3 
7:72 
8-91 | 2K, 
8:94 | Il, 
5-16 | 2I5 
4:20 | 23, 
5-92 

—d 
6-32** Il, 
4:03 2 
6-32** 2 
6-04 Il, 
6:99 | I 
5:95 134 
4% | 2 


Allied Investors: | 
Elect. & Ind. D.. 


Metals & Mins. 


British Life Office: | 
British Life Units | 





Commonwealth | 


Unit Tst. Fund: | 


AE&G Un. Tst. 
Commonwealth | 
Orthodox Unit. 


Municipal & Gen.: 
SecondM&G. 
M & G Gen. Tse. | 
Mid. Ind. & Gen. 


P. Hill, Higginson, 


Erlangers: 


Brit. a 
‘ i 1/2 


8 S Intern’l. 





Calico iccaee 70%. 
Ind Coope, T.A., 
Woodall- Duckham, 21%. 






































ORDINARY 
STOCKS 














Prices, 1961 Last Two 
a Dividends 
: (a) (b) (c) 
High Low 
| PP as 
62/- 43/- | 20 a} 60 b 
34/6 26/9 | 2a 40 b 
51/9 41/41. | 16 a 14 b 
54/3, | 32/- | 33a! 6236 
28/4! 17/6 | 623b 4a 
13/- 8/71. | 7 b| 3 a 
70/= 51/- 7inqa| 15 b 
50/- 31/9 6a! 14 b 
73/9 | 53/6 14-4c| 64 
57/6 47/6 12 bj] 3 a 
55/6 35/6 40 b| 5a 
28/- 19/3 12'5b 5 a 
107/3 56/3 7'4b 4a 
78/9 45/- 12n¢)} IIe 
37/3 29/6 6 a| 10 b 
30/3 24/7! Se): 34 
37/6 18/9 7'nq| 15 b 
43/3 32/10's| 16'4b! Tha 
39/- 27/6 a. .€:|- ae € 
28/4'2 | 21/7! Bloa| Il'gb 
78/- 55/- 12 ¢| 4 4 
166/6 |130/- 9-042a | 15-5b 
111535 83, 8a 13 b 
22/6 16/- 10 b) 5 a} 
42/\'2 | 31/- t4iga | T105¢b 
46/3 36/- 6!,a | 13'b 
20/- 13/9 Sc 6¢ 
24/9 20/- 7 ¢ ree 
50/6 35/6 10 cc] 10 ¢ 
15/- 10/6 J7'na} 10 b 
48/6 34/10! 3 a 8 b 
17/9 12/- 2'2¢ 2'2¢ 
25/- | 13/7, | 8 é 5c 
| 
74/10!5 | 54/6 a' 10 b 
43/7'2 | 26/10!', 6'2b 3!na 
49/ 10% 31/9 7'9b)| 3a 
42/- 27/7" |. 8 b| 44a 
47/8'4 | 33/4, |} 7b] § «a 
57/415 | 40/10'2; 15 ¢ Se 
68/7! 43/1", > bi 6-6 
55/7'2 | 38/- 12 b 4-8a 
63/6 46/- 834 b 6!4a 
42/7'2 | 28/1'2 oa 7'nb 
31/10 | 22/10! 5 a) 10 b 
70/4'2 | 47/9 17'2b 7'2a 
47/6 32/1', 4'6qa| 55¢b 
8/9 5/7'4 913b 4a 
74/6 62/- 13 b 8 a 
37/3 26/3 7'nb|} 2a 
20/7'2 | 15/4!, 3-¢ 6 
16/2'4 | 11/9 7'nga | 13346 
55/10!, | 38/6 aed sak 
13/7! 9/10!'5 3 aj 10 b 
35/3 27/1'4 © <r Bre 
70/- 52/6 12444) 25 bj 
57/10!, | 42/6 I2'3a | 37!2b | 
20/- | 12/7!, 10 ¢} We 
65/9 | 47/- 20 ¢/| 23!3a) 
95/6 | 64/3 | 31@}- 7b 
100/7', | 72/6 7-04a | 9-04b | 
36/- | 22/3 ~ 4.4; . 0:5) 
38/3 26/6 I2!;2¢} 33a 
| 
46/6 40/6 #2'2a $25 b 
33/6 28/9 3 a 1 6b] 
i/- 8/6 pee’ E Faas 
6/10'n | 5/2'4 | Wa! Wigdb 
7/4! we: | = O6) ae 
- | 77/- | I2!'9a | 37'2b 





MISCELLANEOUS 

| Assoc. British Picture.5/— 
Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- 
Beecham Group..... 5/- 


British Match ........ £l 
| British Oxygen...... 5/- 
British Ropes ....... 5/- | 
| De La Rue......... 10/- | 
| Gestetner ‘A’....... 5/- 
INS 6 85 cic wscins 10/- 
Harrisons & Cr. Defd.. £1 
| Hoover ‘A’......... ~ 
Be he wosiee eee oat 5/- 
Meet pes cubes wend él 


National Canning ....£1 
Powell Duffryn..... 10/- 
Radio Rentals....... 5/- 
Rank Organisation. ..5/— | 


| Schweppes ......... 5/- | 
> oe eee 5/- 
Thomas Tilling ...... 4/- | 
Turner & Newall..... él 
CRINGE 6 cic cceciss él | 
Unilever N.V. .....12 fl. 
United Glass........ 5/- | 
United Molasses ... .10/- 


SHIPPING 
| Brit. & Com’wealth. ~ 


GN dencbdns’s 
France Fenwick ...... el 
| Furness Withy ....... él 
| London & Overseas. .5/— | 
P O:0 elie: an-<<s. él 
| Reardon Smith..... 10/- 
Royal Mall. fo..<s's26 fl 
STEE 
CONG: 5. cscs él 
| Dorman Long........ él 
Lancashire Steel...... £1 
South Durham....... él 


Steel Co. of Wales....£1 | 


| Stewarts & — inal 


John Summers . 
United Steel......... 
Whitehead .......... 


TEXTILES 
English Sewing Cotton £1 | 
Fine Spinners ........ él 
Lancashire Cotton....£1 
Courtaulds .......... él 
Iingworth Morris. ..4/- 
West Riding Worsted . £1 | 











Woolcombers........ él 

Bradford Dyers ...... él 
Calico Printers...... 5/- 
Coats, Patons & B.....£1 
Jute Industries. ..... 10/- 
WOE ccccqccavasaes él 

= LAND & 
RTY 

Alliance POURS cues 5/- 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...... 5/- 


| Cable & Wireless... .5/- 


City Centre Props. . 5/- | 
City Lond. Real Prop.. £1 
| Hudson’s Bay ........ ion. 
Land Securities. .... 

Lond. Cnty. Freehid. io/e 


TEA & RUBBER 
| Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 
| Jokai (Assam) ........ r 
| Nuwara Eliya........ 
Highlands & Lowlands ye 
London Asiatic...... mat | 
United Sua Betong . 





UNIT TRUST PRICES : 





| August 23 
10/2' 10/11 9/8!, 

- | 14/1Tlg 15/10" | 14/1 
5/0!,  5/3!2 4/10!, 
| 14/9 15/6 rs 
10/- 10/9 9/9!5 
12/7'2 13/4!4 12/6 
8/li 9/5 | 8/10!, 
Hi/11'y 12/7ty* | 11/108, 
8/934 9/3'4* 8/83, 

| 13/4'g 14/3'2 | «13/1 
10/10* | we 





City & toons Props., 25!3;%. 
12% on merger terms. 


September 27 


Lloyds Bank, 105,%. 


Save & Pros. Gp.: 


10/5 Insurance Units. | 
1S/- Bank Insurance. | 6/10! 
— Units “ 9 
Investment Tst.. 
5/2 Consol’d. BITS. | 
Crosby Capital. 
Crosby Income. 
15/1! Scotbits—Old . . 
10/6!4 New. 
13/3* Scotshares..... 
Shield Fd. Mngrs 
9/4'2 Shield i 
I2/6I3* Un. oad 
9/2!2 
Dillon Walker: 
Community Un. | 2/8!, 
14/- Falcon Trust... | 4/4! 
o/s Unicorn Trust . | 6/1 


Coats, Patons & B., 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 23, 1961, there was an “‘above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £5,885,000 
compared with a deficit of £55,663,000 in the previous week and a 
deficit of £29,289,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net credit “‘below-line’’ of £4,057,000 leaving a 
total cumulative deficit to date of £531,150,000 compared with 
£553,893,000 in 1960-61. 






















April 1, | April |, | Week | Week 














| 
{ 1960, 1961, ended ended 
£'000 | Estimate to to Sept. Sept. 
| 1961-62 }| Sept. 24, | Sept. 23,] 24, | 23, 
| 1960 | 1961 1960 1961 
Ordinary | 
Revenue 
income Tax.... | 2,728,500] 647,572) 753,275 22,388 | 21,764 
Sees s\c8s | 210,000 35,100 41,700} . 1,000; 1,100 
Death Duties ..| 240,000} 107,100; 128,700 3/500 | 5,400 
Seamps ... cuss 4,000 42,500 49,900} 1,600, 1,700 
Profits tax, EPT | 
and EPL..... 325,500] 137,100 8,700' 15,600 
Other Inland 
Rey. Duties. . 50 


Customs....... | 
a eee ee 


Total Customs | 
and Excise... 


Motor Duties .. 


PO (Net Recpts) 


26,477 


a Lic’s.. 40,000 10,600 
undry Loans 1 | . , 
Miscellaneous \ | “205,000 53,435 


Ordinary 
Expenditure | 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000 
Payments to N.| 
ireland Exch.| 92,000 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement | 
Other Consoli- | 
dated Funds . | 8,000 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902 














330,956 | 
36,648 


393,144 
37,821 








3,876, 4,024 7 
2,199,030 | 2,356,338] 94,280) 84,920 











18,570 | 


| 
| 


18,672] 680 










“ Above-line”’ 
















i. ee ee 342,648 5,885 
* Below-line ’”’ Net Expen- cr: 
RT) cos ds veoh arse 211,245) 251,273 137; 4,057 





Total Surplus or Deficit 


Net receipts from: 


Tax Reserve Certificates} 115,180 92,521] 2,529) 158 
Savings Certificates..... 35,500; — 12,600 300; -—500 
Defence Bonds ........ 53,714 18,389] 2,027; —599 
Premium Savings Bonds. 28,640 1,200 | 900 


19,800 


* Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £7 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means | 


| Treasury Bills Advances 


ie PRN hers a a 
| ii i oating 
| Public | Bank of 
| Tender | Tap Dept. | England wate 
anata iat etic daielgiatikainicahangalaill icicles 
1960 | | 
Sept.24 | 3,510-0 | 2,022:7 | 204-5 | 5,737-2 
1961 | 
june I7 | 3,280-0 | 1823-6 | 263-9 5,367-5 
» 24| 3,290-0 | 1909-6 | 201-6 | 5,365-8 
+’ | 
20| 3,290-0 283-3 | 5,483 -0 
¢ ———, 
july | 3,280-0 ) 1853-1 | 265-2 | 0-8 | 5,399-0 
» 15 | 3270-0 | 1866-0 | 269-0 es 5,405 -0 
” 92 | 3'260-0 | 1894-4 | 214-3 | 2 5,368-7 
” 99 | 3/250-0 | 1,920-3 | 220-4 | 3:3 | 5,393-9 
Aug. 5| 3,280-0 | 1882-6 | 207-3 |... 5,369-9 
12! 3:290-0 | 1712-9 | 206-6 5,209-4 
"19 | 3:290-0 | 1:732-5 | 316-8 |. 1:5 | 5'340-7 
"96 | 3;280-0 | 1840-0 | 201-9 2:3. | 5)324-1 
| 
ve 3] gag | aes | mea) | es 
” 46 | 3,240-0 | 1905-2 | 229-5 | 5/374-7 
” 23] 3/220-0 | 1'928-7 | 228-3 5377-0 








Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


OTWITHSTANDING the recent improve- 

ment in its bill allotments the dis- 
count market is still eager for bills in order 
to satisfy keen outside demand, and at last 
week’s Treasury bill tender the syndicate 
of discount houses raised its common bid 
by a further 4d. to £98 7s. §d. The average 
rate of discount fell by just over i6 to 63 
per cent, bringing the total fall since Bank 
rate was raised to nearly 4 per cent. The 
syndicate’s bids for the 92 and 93 day bills 
on offer were met in full and the market’s - 
allotment on the whole tender was about 
65 per cent, compared with 59 per cent the 
week before. Total applications fell by 
£24 million to £383 million. 

Credit has been plentiful in Lombard 
Street this week and the market has had 
no trouble in balancing its books, so that 
the authorities had no opportunity to wield 
the Bank rate weapon even if they had 
wished to do so. On four of the six work- 
ing days the authorities sold bills to mop 
up the surplus credit and on most days the 
rate for day-to-day money has fallen to the 
clearing banks’ minimum of 5% per cent 
by mid-day. The ease on Monday and 
Tuesday was in part due to the very small 
take-up of 92 and 93 day bills, which are 
unpopular maturities in the market. 

MONEY RATES 
LONDON 

















an rate fo iscount rates: 
59, 26/7/61) .s<s. 7 Bank bills : 
: MOS n.ci ness 634-6136 
Deposit rates 3 months. . 634-6136 
(7 days’ notice) : 4months...... 634-613, 
Banks . 6... .cireenes 5 6 months...... 634-6156 
Discount houses... 5-5!4 Fine trade bills : 
Local Authorities.. 75 3 months...... 7'2-8!, 
Money : 4 months....: 7!'4-8!5 
Day-to-Day ..... 53——638 6 months...... 8-9 





Official Discount % Treasury bills : of 
rate: ent. 16.5553. +262 
(from 3!2%, 11/8/60) 3 ey ae 2233 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS | 











| 
sn Sept. 28, | Sept. 20, | Sept. 27, 
(€ million) 1960 1961 | 1961 
Issue Department* : | 
Notes in circulation....... /2,216°8 |2,306-7 |2,303-7 
Notes in banking dept..... 33-6 18-7 21-6 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,247-8 |2,324:0 /2,324-0 
Other securities.......... 0:7 0:7 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . i:5 0-3 0:3 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts........... 11-7 13-7 14-6 
Special deposits .......... 149-8 232-9 232-9 
MOLD sales cats v uate 257°6 251-4 265°5 
MIE a tcy ait ch ces tones 66°6 69:2 71-4 
MMs. cn cntighessete orie 485-8 567-1 584:5 
Securities : 
Government ...........4. 445-1 515-9 517-5 
Discounts and advances.... 5-2, 30-8 434 
Ra rae 19-5 19-5 19-6 
WORN: ic cpg he Vo eeaea ts 469-8 566-1 580-6 
Banking department reserve . 34-5 19-5 22°5 
“ * ’ % 2 % 
Pembertion is ss 7. 3:4 3:8 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000: 


Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,325 million o 


September 20th. 


TREASURY BILL TEND 








Amount (£ million) 


Three Months’ Bills 








Date of ~~ a 4 ks - RE 
Tender Applied Average | Allotted 
| Offered .~ Rate of at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 















1960 91 day s. 
Sept. 23 270-0 456-1 109 | 
1961 
June 23 260 -Ot 389-1 90 
> ees 250-0 400-8 90 
July 7 | 240:0 405-2 90 
ee 240-0 378-2 91 
etme 240-0 333-3 92 
» 28 250-0 426-6 133 
Aug. 4 250-0 386-0 134 
a0 aN 250-0 394-7 134 
oe 250-0 379-6 134 
ae 260-0¢ 409-9 134 
Sept. -I | 250-0 379-8 134 
oe. 8 | 260-0 441-6 132 | 
ae 250-0¢ 407-0 131 | 
3. oe 250-0 383-3 130 


* On September 22nd tenders for 91 day bil 





o> 
~~ 


d. 
0-25 
| 


sale Beas 


-So NWK—w 


ou 





} 
3 
oe 


uw 


Is at £98 7s. Sd 


secured 61 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 


offer for this week was for £270 million 91 day bi 
cut by £10 million. 


Ils.. $ Allotment 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 









Effective Limits 





September 27 September 21 | September 22 





| 
| 
| 


Market Rates: Spot 


September 23 | September 25 





United States $ | 2:78-2-82* 2:81 14-33 2°81'4-38 2°B1l 4-3, 2-81 4-3 2-81! 4-38 
Canadian $... eis 2-89!3) 6-151 ¢ 2°8934-7, 2-B9!1) 6—13)¢ 2-893 4-7, 2.:8934-7, 
French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13-83-83!', 13-84-84! 13 +8334-84 13 -845,~7, 13 -843g—5, 
Swiss Fr...... 11 -94-12-547, 12-14-1414 12+ 1334-14 12+ 1334-14 12-1414-'9 12: 1453-73 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96- 139-97!2- 139-97!5- 139-97!,- 140-00- 140-00- 
142-05 140-02! | 140-02!', 140-02!, 05 05 
Dutch Gid.... | 9-9834-10-28!, 10-17! 4-!5 10: 17'g-173 10-17-17'4 10: 1553~7g 10-15'4-"2 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11-037-11-365 11-24-2414 11-241g—3g 11 -241g~3, 11-243g-5g | A +244 gl 
Portug. Esc. .. ges 80-22-32 80-22-32 80-22-32 80-20-30 80-17-27 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1745-45! 1745\2-46 1745!5-46 174534-46!4 1745!5-46 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!3-14-70 14-53!9-3, 14-53'5-3g ae ah 14-53-53!4 14-52! 4-19 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19 -373g—5, 19 3734-38 19-3734-3: 19-38! g—3, 19-377g-'5 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20-023g-53 | 20-023g-5g 20-0233—5, 20 -0233—53 20 -0233—53 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
SE sos vacc es euasneet Hi g—'Si 6c. pm 1-7gc. pm 1-7gc. pm 15) 6-131 6c. pm 1-7ge. pm 
SI nko. pu bicsiée see eet g-lc. pm 1-7gc. pm 1-7gc. pm 1Si¢—!31¢c. pm 1-7gc. pm 
ONE UN s oss. puib ooo 00.0x0s Crees 4!,-—4c. pm 439-37gc. pm | 43g-37gc. pm | 43g—37gc. pm | 43g-37gc. pm 
DB Ms sc cssnbaneasaabanss vee 5'4-5lac. pm | 53g-5!gc. pm | 53g—5!gc. pm 5!'4-5c. pm 53g-5!gc. pm 
ETN ac knee sen cis kiucanine 45-35c. pm . pm 30c. pm 40-30c. pm 40-30c. pm 
i OOP Ee et ere 5-434c.pm | 5-4!oc. pm 5-4loc. pm 414-334c. pm 4!2-4c. pm 
W¥., Komrenen EIS. soi cctasesee 434-4! apf. pm | 434-4! apf. pm |. 434-4! apf. pm | 4!4-334pf. pm | 4!2—4pf. pm 


SPRING GME Bhs sisks osc cacaes 151 6—2!3) 6c. pm'2!3)¢—2!1 1 gc. prmj2!3) 6-2! ! gc. pm|2!li¢ -291¢c. pm) 234-25gc. pm 

CIE sc cee hice ca revountan 3-27gc. pm [2'51¢~2!3,¢¢. pm 2154-213) 6c. pm/2!316—2!! j¢c. pm/2!34¢—2!! 1¢c. pm} 

RS hoc Nails nienixh ae bOCKIE 155g—153gc. pm | 15!2-15c. pm | 1542-15. pm | 15!'4-1434c. pm | 15'4-1434c. pm 

W. Gorman Dat. co onc iec es cee 14-I3!apf. pm | 14-13!apf. pm | 14-13!2pf. pm | 13-12! apf. pm (1234-12! apf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 


250/2!4 
35:17! 








Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/1'4 
($ lee 5 


35-17! 


Three Months Forward Rates 





250/2'4 


| 3a 35-18! 


35-18 


| 


































2-81'4 

28912, 
13 -833,-84 
12+ 1455-%y 
Soe 


10- 1534-16 
11-244! 
80-15-25 
17455,-46!s 
14°52!4-3, 
19-38-38', 
20-02! 4-'2 


I! y6—!5; 6c, pm 
Hi g—!5; 6c. pm 
Alg-35ec. pm 
5!'4-5c. pm 
45-35c. pm 
434-4! 4c. pm 
453-4! gpf. pm 


| 2131-2! jgc. pm 
279-234c. pm 
15—1434c. pm 
| 13-12!gpf, pm 





HE EC 














1961, Januar 
Febru 


” 


» Marck 
» April 
» oe 
» june. 








Monthly ; 
or 
caldendar 





1961, Febre 
» Mare! 
April 

» May 

» june 





seeee 


1961, Febre 
» Mare 
» April 
» May 
» june 
» july. 








1961, Apri 
» May 
» june 
” July . 


ee 
(') Th 
manufac 
(2) Spec 
includes 
Decemb 
and Bels 
composi 

- long-ter 
('°) Aug 
drachmsz 
August, 




















‘URNS | 
. .20,.| Sept. 27) 
61 1961 

| 
6-7 |2,303-7 
B+7 216 
4:0 /2,324-0 
0-7 | 0-7 
0-4 0-4 
0-3 0:3 
3-7 14-6 
2-9 232-9 
1-4 265°5 
+2 71-4 
| 584°5 
5°9 517-5 
)-8 43:4 
i) 19-6 
5: I 580-6 
i) 22:5 
6 % 
3-4 3:8 
ut §=£14,553,000, 
325 million o 
:-RS 
Months’ Bills 
ge Allotted 
of at Max. 
ent Rate* 

{ 

d | & 
+25 | | 
47 | «50 
94 | 46 
80 | 42 
47 | 7 
62 | 66 
+22 28 
33 | «44 
51 4l 
*83 6l 
12; 39 
‘50 | 48 
‘BI | 60 
no | 
“51 65 


at £98 7s. 5d 
d in full. The 
s.. $ Allotment 








September 27 





2°8114-3 
28913) 6-194, 
13 -833,-84 
12- 1455-7 
= 


10- 1534-16 
11 -2414-!2 


20-02! 4-2 


I" y6—!5) 6c. pm 
Hig—!5 6c. pm 
4lg35gc. pm 
5!4-5c. pm 
45-35c. pm 
434-4! 4c. pm 
453-4! gpf. pm 


13 ge 2! ge. pm 
27g-234c. pm 
15-1434c. pm 
13-12! apf. pm 


250/2 
35-18! 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
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BRITISH ; 
Prices and Wages......... Sept. 9th External Trade .....0-.ccs Sept. 2nd 
Weste rn E u ro pe Manpower and Output.... Sept. 23rd Industrial Profits.......... July 15th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... This week Gree SQRIOE SC, cd cece ds Aug. 26th 









orn” Greece | ireland Italy — Norway Swaden United 





| Austria | Belgium Denmark France | Saad Turkey Kingdom 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953= 100) 
: | | } | } | ] | ) 
O08. cca | 54, 90 82 76 | 39 52 | 70 Bo OTE Pe Se a 83 
1959 . vw eGuldivane 156 119 135 156 162 | 156 | 15 i5s8 | 139 | 134 124 | ea 120 
$960 : <is guealetsensrs 169 126 142 174 179 | 172 122 | 182 | 157 | 143 | 134 aoe 127 
1961, January...... 158 | 94 x 183 ist | 156 swat] 187 158 | 151 ie geod 128 
» February.... 172 | 135 can 187 185 | 167 | ae five 147 | 159 148 | da | 134 
"March ...... 192 | (137 ae we wae oe i244} 6209 | . 172 | s15t ets. 135 
. Ms eds. bs Ee pcs. ole 4 5 re 56 | 159 | 147 t 133 
” (ike 175 2 en 194 MOOR ear ea ee 45 | > 44d lk 131 
eee 188 a | Ee WT pte ee ey | OO62 tas Ske chs 13616 
t t t t { | { ; | | 
ere ote A SN TT TT LS LL IES 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (2) . 
Ee ee ea al eae ne eee eh eee es 
mn, mn. mn. i} mn. New | mn. mn. mn. | "000 mn. | mn, | mn. mn. | mn. } mn. 
Monthly averages schillings | francs | kroner francs | D. marks | drachmas | £ | lire | guilders | kroner kroner | lira £ 














or 
Idend “mr 
ee Imports (c.i.f.) 
LI RS i | 
| 2gsi4] 41314 | 











IMG... seas 243 | 7,249 561 26415) 15217) 11-4 70 414 | 31014 64-2 168-0'8 
1959... sineatoncamins 2,480 14,340 922 2,092 | 2,966 | 1,417 | 17-7 175 1,247 787 1,041 103-3 321-1 
1960 . . n:t'vcuien Re aun 3,067 16,427 1,037 2,583 | 3,535 1,755 18-8 246 1,435 870 1,241 184-5 368-1 
1961, February 3,010 | 18,129 1,021 2,601 3,172 1,247 | 22-1 256 1,406 965 1,152 268-4 341-9 
March: «3.3: 3,789 18,831 1,067 3,221 3,629 1,832 22-6 294 1,747 877 1,308 274-8 383-6 
fs: a ee 3,083 | 16,960 923 2,843 3,622 1,717 21-8 267 1,447 1,011 1,214 348-1 342-5 
Mae cits ccs vc 3,196 | 17,678 977 2,837 3,716 1,867 23-8 294 1,513 1,083 1,233 336-6 380-8 

jun@?s.. 300k | 2,988 | 17,555 1,143 2,994 3,702 1,607 sas 266 1,620 1,165 1,228 | 300-5 | 357-52! 

! | | | 
Exports (f.o.b.) 

SOAS... ccna coats 165 6,171 | 22814 | 362 | 15115) 3917) 4-1 48 226 | 17214) 332!4) 45-0 131-6'8 
(969 . ..cigumins cur 2,097 13,729 805 2,306 | 3,430 | Stl 10-9 | 1,142 482 952 82-6 277-5 
1960 . . . ctivieww aie 2,428 15,700 855 2,823 3,993 503 12-7 191 1,275 524 1,107 143-4 296-3 
1961, February .... 2,285 15,771 791 2,754 4,045 479 13-5 199 1,212 476 1,041 240-1 297-1 
» Marea. sy. 2,843 18,212 889 3,377 | 4,299 526 15-5 228 1,454 629 1,088 161-6 309-9 
eee 2,583 16,901 778 2,776 | 4,365 499 12-5 202 1,196 507 1,062 187-6 318-6 
Mae Se eecods 2,643 16,523 765 3,055 | 4,032 -380 14-0 209 1,255 529 1,275 184-4 298-9 

jut D S35 exes 2,673 | 17,014 938 3,160 4,417 244 15-3 205 1,237 558 1,242 152-1. | 316-320 

COST OF LIVING 100) 


(3) (1953= 











IMO... cekomemens 504 95 | 8l 70!3 | 93 63 79 86 783 7419 77 | 89 | 77 
1999 .. snewem nee 15 110 118 | 129 | 112 134 |° 117 113 1s | 120 120 | 217 120 
OO... cagewantean 117 110 | 120 | 134 | 114 136 | 117 115 120 | 121 124 228 125 
1961, February .... 119 110 ae 136 13 | 139 | 119 117 122 121 126 230 123 
» MapERss 119 i jan 136 113 140 | ot 117 121 122 127 236 123 
» Apron 120 | et | 123. | 136 113 140 | oes 117 121 123 | 127 234 124 
MOP cidende 121 | Wt | or 136 114 140 | 122 117 122 123 | 127 237 | 124 
» [URC es cases 123 | it | re 135 115 140 ‘ch 117 122 123 127 eee 125 
» Hilfecce cuties 123 | Wt | es + wos ng “és ee in 124 | “ss oes 12510 
{ ' ! } 
EXPORT PRICES (¢) (1953=100) 
1948... wisi mat deniers 42 | 95 a | 68 ia en | 78 103 97 84 | 76 91 77 
1799... cs ge eanead 101 95 100 126 | 100 | 125 104 83 101 103 99 224 108 
1960... aiadnenias 103 97 97 133 101 122 102 86 100 103 101 293 110 
1961, January...... 97 103 126 103 85 101 oa 103 itt 
February 97 102 126 103 84 101 1039 103 Ht 
Mareh < c's 6:4 96 102 126 103 83 100 ea 103 it 
Apridcsnsuits di | 96 ~~ ia 101 128 104 85 99 us 103 ake it 
Mays as ciate ay isd di a i 102 114 oa 84 98 ats 103 od 11422 


| | | 





GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (’) (mn. US Dollars, end of period) 












«0eehre endl ten 295 . 856 
1709... iuewanen 678 1,222 298-3 1,720 4,533 210-4 261 2,953 1,355 2,736 
1900... ieteuaeuare 697 | 1,422 255-1 2,070 6,737 223-5 268 3,080 1,753 3,231 
1961, April ....... 644 1,424 252°6 2,472 6,688 229-7 265 2,948 1,661 2,948 
May'c2ae eeas 655 1,437 244-1 2,606 6,704 222-2 266 3,003 1,652 2,903 
» JUNG ech esls 672 1,472 245°2 2,777 6,845 216-1 265 ee 1,700 2,772 

n julvctednwnen 714 1,541 225-3 2,965 wis ran 248 és 1,753 2,453!! 


(') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and 


manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Greece is manufacturing only. United Kingdom includes construction. Germany excludes West Berlin and the Saar. 
(2) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, which cover general trade. Belgium includes Luxemburg. Italy 
includes Trieste. France includes the Saar in 1948. Turkey liras per US dollar: beginning September, 1960; 9 previously, 2-8. (3) Including direct taxes. (4) July to 
December. (5) In capital cities only for France, Turkey, for Greece prior to January, 1960, and Austria prior to March, 1959; Austria (prior to March, 1959), Denmark 
and Belgium exclude rent; Denmark includes direct taxes; Ireland based on August, 1953=100. (6) Index numbers of unit value which are influenced by changes in the 
Composition of trade as well as price movements. Ireland seasonally adjusted. (7) Holdings of the government and central bank. German figures from 1959 exclude 

- long-term and earmarked assets; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments; Ireland includes some long-term British securities. (%) Average for first quarter. 
(') August, 127. ('') August, 3486. ('2) Average for fourth quarter. (13) 1949. (4) Special trade. ('5) Bizonal area. -('6) July, 126. _('7) Thousand million old 
drachmas. ('8) Including trade with the Channel Islands and United Kingdom whale fisheries. (19) 1949, (2°) July 308-7, August, 305-2. (2!) July, 335-8, 
August, 345-6. (22) June, 111; July, 111; August, 111. 
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APPOINTMENTS 




























has two vacancies 


African countries, 
projects. 


US $11,000. 


no nationals on the staff. 


Applications should be sent to the 


Personnel Officer, 


Economic Commission for Africa, 
P.O. Box 3001, Addis Ababa. 


R. WOODVINE & SON 
(SHREWSBURY) LIMITED 


(a subsidiary of Asquith Machine Tool 
Corporation Ltd.) 
Require the services of a Secretary/Account- 


Applicants should have a_ professional 
and have some experience in 
the present 


ant, 
qualification 
industry. Up to 


Factory has been a Department of William 
Asquith Limited, Halifax, but it is now to 
operate as a separate company. Applicants, 


therefore, should be able to install’ and operate 
financial and costing systems suitable to the 
products of the factory, which employs about 
300 people. Prospects of a Directorship at 
an early date. There is a non-contributory 
pension scheme in operation. Applicants should 
state in confidence particulars of their educa- 
tion, training, experience and qualifications, 
together with age and salary required, addressed 
to the Financial Director, Asquith Machine Tool 
Corporation Limited, Highroad Well, Halifax, 
Yorkshire. 





For other appointments 
see page 1/3 


AUSTRALIA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
NEWCASTLE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


SENIOR. LECTURER OR LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


The University of New South Wales invites 
applications for appointment to the position of 
Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in Economics at 
the Newcastle University College. 


The Department of Economics offers pass 


the Shrewsbury | 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


in the Secretariat of the United 
Economic Commission for Africa, in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, to 
plan, conduct and direct investigations into the problems and 
progress of agricultural development with special reference to 
and to formulate agricultural development 


Qualifications desired are advanced university education in 
economics or agricultural economics; substantial experience at 
governmental or inter-governmental level in handling practical 
economical problems in the agricultural sector, preferably in those 
of less developed countries ; and excellent knowledge of English 
or French (working knowledge of the other desirable), with 
demonstrated ability in drafting reports. 


One vacancy is at the First Officer level with a salary range 
of US $7,300-US $9,500 net, free of tax, per annum, while the 
other is at the Senior Officer level with a salary range of US $8,750- 
In addition, there is a cost of living allowance of 
$2,375 for the First Officer and $2,500 for the Senior Officer posts, 
net, for persons with dependants (somewhat less for single) plus 
dependency allowances and benefits. 


In accordance with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, recruitment of staff for the Secretariat is made on as 
wide a geographical basis as possible. 
for the above vacancies preference shall be given to nationals of 
Member States which have at present any few or 


| cate 





and honours courses to undergraduates in the | 


divisions of Arts and Commerce. In 1961 
about 210 undergraduates are taking courses in 
economics, and there are a number of candi- 
dates preparing for higher degrees. 

Applicants for appointment as Senior Lecturer 
should have a higher degree and lecturing or 
research experience. Appointment as Lecturer 
is open to applicants with a good honours 
degree. Special interest in economic statistics 
would be particularly valuable. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer £A2,599 range £A3,049 

per annum. 
Lecturer £A1,779 range £A2,484 per 
annum. 

Commencing salary will 
qualifications and experience. 

The successful applicant will be eligible, sub- 
ject to passing a medical examination, to con- 
tribute to the State Superannuation Fund. 

First-class fares to Sydney of appointee 
his family will be paid. 

Four copies of applications, with the names 
of three referees, should be lodged with the 
Agent General for New South Wales, 56 Strand, 
London, W.C.2, and a. copy forwarded by air- 
mail to the Appointments Section, Box 1, Post 
Office. Kensington, New South Wales, 
there before November 17, 1. 


be determined by 


and 


to reach | 


| H 


Nations 


Accordingly, in recruitment 


HATFIELD COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Hatfield, Herts. 
Dr. W. A. J. Chapman, M.Sc.(Eng.) 


LECTURER IN BUSINESS STUDIES 


Principal: 


Applications are invited from women Gradu- 
ates for this post in the Department of Business 
and Social Studies. Applicants should have 
business and teaching experience and be able 
to teach for the National Diploma and Certifi- 
é in Business Studies and Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 

Salary £1,370-£1,550. 
the Academic Registrar. 


Details obtainable from 


ENSON INTERN ATIONAL re require a senior 

ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 
for their Market Intelligence Department in 
London. Age 25/32. A good economics back- 
ground and wide marketing experience—prefer- 
ably in the export field—is essential, together 
with a lively, informed interest in international 
affairs and a fluent knowledge of at least one 
other language (preferably French). Duties 
will include collection and analysis of basic 
data; preparation of clear, concise reports on 
international markets, industries and branded 
goods; the administration of marketing and 
market research investigations in various parts 
of the world; the maintenance of up-to-date 
records on international advertising developments 
as a whole.—Write, in confidence, giving details 
of past experience, present salary and future 
availability, to the General Manager, S. H. 
Benson International Ltd., 129 Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 


GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVEY 


The SOCIAL SURVEY DIVISION of the 
CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
invites applications for posts of SENIOR 
RESEARCH OFFICER and RESEARCH 
OFFICER. The Research Unit is responsible 
for official sample survey enquiries covering 
a wide field of social and economic problems 
with a variety of research methods and main- 
taining Kigh technical standards. Specialist 
sections are available for sampling, interviewing, 
coding and mechanical tabulation, but research 
officers have full responsibility for the design 
and reporting of survey“ work, much of which 
is published, and are expected to conduct such 
methodological research as may. be required. 
All applicants should be aqualified in one of 
the Social Sciences, Mathematics or Statistics, 
and have had research experience. Applicants 
for the senior posts must be able to produce 
reports of previous research for which they have 
had responsibility. The posts which are graded 
SENIOR INFORMATION OFFICER and 
INFORMATION OFFICER are _unestablished, 
but there are regular opportunities for estab- 
lishment. Salaries are £1,573 to £1,937 and 
£1,282 to £1,490 respectively. Write, giving 
age, full details of experience and qualifications, 
to Manager (PE.800/PC), Ministry of Labour, 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic 
ouse, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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HE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOUS- 

ING SOCIETIES invites applications for 
the newly created posts of Deputy Director 
and of Development Officer for Old People’s 
Housing. Federation (recognised (under 
the Housing Act 1957 as the central organisa- 
tion for non-profit housing) is expanding its 
organisation to launch and direct a “national 
campaign for providing both family housing 
and housing suitable for old people through 
housing associations and co-partnerships. 

The Deputy Director (appointment initially 
for three years) will be based at the Federa- 
tion’s. offices in central London. Applicants 
should be of proved administrative ability but 
experience of housing work not essential. 

The Development Officer will be responsible 
under the Director for a three to five year 
campaign to promote new associations for 
housing the elderly and while based in London 
will be required to travel widely. Applicants 
Should have some knowledge of old people’s 
housing. 

Salary for both appointments not less than 
£1,500 but consideration will be given to 
experience and qualifications. Age 35-55. 
Application forms can be obtained from, and 
should be returned to, the Secretary to the 
Federation, 12 Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1, 
before October 16, 1961. 





EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


ADVANCED 


MARKETING 


The winter series of one and two day seminars organised by 
London School of Marketing, includes :— 


Marketing skills and higher management. 


Oct. 10/11: 
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GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVE 


The SOCIAL SURVEY DIVISION of 1 
CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATIO) 
invites applications for the posts of ASSISTAN 
COMPUTING OFFICERS. The Division 
responsible for official sample survey enquirj 
covering a wide field of social and econom 
problems with a variety of research method 
and maintaining high technical standards. h 
principal duty is the analysis of survey dat 
using both punch card equipment and 
electronic computer. The qualification require 
is a mathematical background to at lea 
G.C.E. “A” level or,’ alternatively, experieng 
in a similar post involving a knowledge 4q 
statistical techniques. Some familiarity wit 
computers would be an advantage, but trair 
ing in programming will be given to successf 
applicants, if necessary. The posts which an 
graded ASSISTANT INFORMATION OFFICE 
are unestablished, but there are regular oppo 
tunities for establishment. Starting salary 
be fixed according to experience and qualifie; 
tions and will be on a scale rising to £1,21 
—Write, giving age, full details of experien 
and qualifications, to Manager (PE.3611/P 
Ministry of Labour, Professional and Executiy 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street 
London, E.C.4, 














STUDIES IN 


Oct. 30: Selling in the French Market, 
Nov. 13: The Italian demand for British Goods; 
Nov. 16: Forecasting—the new techniques. 


Reservations and full programmes from: 


London School of Marketing Limited, 
Newspaper House, Great New Street, 


London, E.C.4. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write today’ for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination ‘or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


HE LINCOLN GALLERY, 8, Sloane Street, 





Knightsbridge, S.W.1, BELgravia 6639. 
Sept. 25th. to Oct. 21st “* Art and energy ”— 
a_ Schettini_ retrospective. 

B.Sc.(ECON) 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 
U.C.C., founded in 1887, successfully prepares | 
students for this Degree (obtainable without | 
residence), which is a valuable qualification 
for those seeking executive appointments in 


commerce or industry, government or municipal 
posts.—Prospectus, giving details of Courses for 
other London Degrees, G.C.E., Law Exams., 
etc., from Registrar, University Correspondence 
College, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


Additional Connections for the 
Sale of Special Machines, Appara- 
tus and Instruments for the Iron 
and Metal Working Industries 
in Germany Required by Well- 
introduced Commercial Machine 


Company. 


with Storehouse 
Available in Well Situated Area 
of Diisseldorf. 


Show-room 


Write Box 1545, c/o The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. 





Fleet Street 5635 


| TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMIC 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees, 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ. B.Sc. Economics exams. 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E,, Law,’ Statistical, other exams 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.17. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


INVEST IN 
HAMPSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


Trustee Security 6: No Costs 
2-12 years 2% £100 Minimum 
Details from: County Treasurer, 

The Castle, Winchester. 





ES 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, _ especially for 
university graduates and older students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Writt 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654, 


HAR 


| IS THE NEW SYMBOL FOR 


HARVEY ALUMINUM 


(INCORPORATED) 


A COMMON STOCK 


NOW BEING TRADED ON THE 


NEW YORK 








~ STOCK EXCHANGE 


Harvey Aluminum (Incorporated) is 
the 5th largest primary aluminum 
producer in the United States. 
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AN INCOME 
FOR LIFE 
THAT COMBATS 
INFLATION 


An Equitable Increasing Annuity 
gives a man an income of £500 a year 
increasing by £50 every 5 years. A 
large part of the Annuity is free of 
tax and for a man now aged 65 the 
. cost is only £4,869. 


Write today for more details to 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 


Coleman 
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HENRY 


ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 Telex LONDON 28521 


BANKERS 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 
IMPORT—EXPORT FINANCE 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT 


BRE RRR EERE REE EERE AE RRR 
TE 





... 1 must say we always get 
prompt service from our bank. 
They operate a system of 
decentralised control with a 
District Head Office in this area 
empowered to make major 
decisions. This not only saves 
time, it also enables us to 
negotiate with people 

who are familiar with local 
conditions here... 


I’m glad we use 
Martins Bank 


Martins Bank Limited. Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
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The finest ghirte in the world 


Summit shirts by Austin Reed. We design and:cut them 
ourselves. With sixty years’ experience in shirtmaking, and 
only our own shops to supply, we can afford to create the 
shirts which set fashion. And to provide an unrivalled 
choice of shirtings, styles and sizes. Most Summit shirts 
are at three modest prices: 39/6, 44/6, 49/6. 


SUAAMIT BITES 


t4yAUSTIN REE Do Regent Succ 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
908 


CAMPBELL 


DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
MEMBER 
FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 








O 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 


Money at 1 month’s call, 7% per annum, 
maximum £10,000 


Money at 3 months’ call, 74% per 
maximum £50, 


Money at 6 months’ call, 8% per annum, 
maximum £100, 

















Interest can be paid with- 
out deduction of tax—a 
valuable privilege if you 
do not pay income tax at 
the standard rate. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserves exceed £880,000 
Group Assets exceed £5,000,000 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., 24-28 Cheapside, E.C.2 


Please send me a copy of your Accounts & 
Booklet EC.3961 


POO ROO eRe eee HOO OOOH HEHEHE HEE eee HEE OSES EE EEE EEE EEE SEH OE EOOOO OOOOH EOE EE EEE OED 





CORP OEE Ree HERO R EERE EEE HOE HES EOE E OR OROS EEE EESEF ETE SE EEE SESE HEED OREO SEES E HEED 
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YOU GET 

A GOOD YIELD 
ON YOUR 
SECURITIES? 


The financial prosperity of the country anc 
the value of your securities depend on ou 
imports and exports. Most of these are 
carried by sea. The British Sailors’ Socie 
is a charity formed to provide for the 
welfare of sailors at sea and ashore. You 
can express your thanks to them by making 
a donation to the 


BRITISH SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY 


Hon Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lord Coleraine, P.C. 
680 Commercial Road, London, E.14. 


General Secretary: Stanley Heesom, O.B.E. 


eta) ae ta 
Industrial Finance 
get a Cylon be 
Management of 
Foreign Capital 


Forei 


The Industrial Bank 
yey tae ae 


Marunouchi, ¢ 


gn Exchange Business also our line 


Head Office -hiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


) Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


New York Office 
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You can invest in Australia and New 
Zealand’s expanding economy 


as safely as if you were resident there, 


SSASrCr i __Oa0 7° 


through... 


GRBYAY 
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$" Societ An old form of grinding %: 

for the : 

ore. Yo With Australia and New Zealand’s growing — 

y making commercial and industrial prosperity, expanding 
. UNIPULVER 


populations and vigorous home markets, the opportunities for 
investment are real and considerable. And to make it possible for 
non-residents to participate in the acquisition of shares and 
securities in established and prospering concerns, The Commercial 
Bank of Australia, through its subsidiary company, offers a special 
NOMINEE Service designed to assist investors in Britain and 
throughout the World. 

Full details are given in a new Brochure entitled—“C.B.A. 
Nominees Pty. Ltd.’’ A copy can be had on request. 


is the modern method, and 
be has extended the limit 
5 , to which almost anything 
can be ground down.... 
Many industries, among them 
cocoa, cereals, cellulose & metals 
are producing superior products 
primarily as a result of installing 


2, P.C. Unipulver Grinding Mills. THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. Telephone: MET 8761 
HEAD OFFICE: Collins Street, Melbourne. 


UNIPULVER LIMITED + 38 PRYME STREET, HULL * PHONE: HULL 20074 





Have you 


COMMON 
MARKET 


Since 1952 
we have provided full, accurate 
independent DAILY coverage 
of all aspects of European integration: 
ECSC; EEC, EURATOM, EFTA, OEEC 
in English, French, German or Italian’ ~ 


: E U R O P E S.A. ; Contact Nikko—your expert counsel for sound 


International Press and Information Agency | and profitable investments. 


Ever Considered Investing 





in Japanese Stocks? 


The phenomenal. growth and expansion of 
Japanese industry have gained international 
reputation. . . and so has Nikko Securities— 
outstanding for expert, dependable investment 





service. Exhaustive research by Nikko’s staff 
of experts provides you with reliable, up-to- 


date data. There is no time like the present. 


Details and free trial service from :— . 


AGENCE EUROPE, 
39 RUE NOTRE DAME, LUXEMBOURG 


The Nikko Securities Co. Ltd. 


New Marunouchi Bldg., Tokyo, Japan : 
Telex : TK 2410 Cable Address: NIKOSE TOKYO 


New York Branch : 25 Broad St., New York 4 
Teletype: NY 1-2759U 


Wide readership throughout. the Common: Market ~ 





Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in ‘England by St. Clements Press, Ltd., London. E.C.4._ Published by The Economist 
ewspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1, Telephone: Whitehall 1511. Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 5jd. 
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PROTECTED BY 
C-SENTRY ANODES 


S.S. ‘Serenia’, 66,790 d.w. tons, built for 
Shell Tankers Ltd. by Vickers-Armstrongs 


(Shipbuilders) Ltd. The stern and rudder of Easy fitting—using cast-in steel insert 
‘Serenia’ are protected by C-Sentry Anodes. 
Special paint system unnecessary 
Improved performance over other “zincs’”’ 
Improved electrical contact 
Supplied ready for fitting 
Comprehensive size range available 


Advice on protection schemes supplied 


C-SENTRY ZINC ALLOY ANODES 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED LONDON S.W. 








ce 


